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Among 76 Advanced Essex has won its remarkable acceptance at the hands of women, 
Features because of beauty and style of course, but also from its intensely 
yractical utility as a big, roomy, 6-cylinder family car of un- 
4 Hydraulic shock absorbers P 5 & . P y 
; ; rivaled economy. 
New type double action 4-wheel brakes P 
uniformly effective in all weather ‘ ° ow 
, An examination of its 76 advanced features reveals at once why 
Above 70 miles an hour—60 all day long . ee . . . 2 e 
Essex excepts no car in its challenge. For point after point in ; 
Getaway unexcelled by any car 2 . . : n 
fine car construction, performance and detail, brings you 
Starter, and electric gauge for fuel and ; = . . ? 
‘ oil on dash directly to costliest cars to find comparison. 


AND UP 


Weatherproof doors, rattle proof win- 


dows, silent body construction It is the finest, largest, roomiest, most brilliantly performing j. o.b. Windsor, taxes extra 
Greater operation economy Essex ever built, and the price the lowest for which Essex 

- ; 4 ° . Standard Equipment includes: 4 
Adjustable seats, front and rear ever sold—but little above the lowest priced cars on the market. koditaniin daak aiuasaall 


tric gas and oil gauge—radiator 
shutt.rs — saddle lamps — wind- 
7 3 Shield wiper—reur view mirror 
; of motordom. ‘That is why the largest production schedule —electrolock—controls on steer- 
Patented Super-Six advantages eliminat- : : ° _ . = ing wheel—starter on dash—all 
ing vibration ever planned for Essex has had to be increased, again and again. bright parts chromium-plated. 


Radiator shutters for heat control oe ‘ . ’ . 
. ; Chat is why the acceptance of Essex the Challenger is the talk 
All bright parts chromium-plated ; 
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Breakfast Monotonous ? 
_not this one 


It’s different! More delicious, more 







appealing to the appetite . . . and it 
gives you rich nourishment quickly! 
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With haves o, peaches, Puffed Wheat is an all-season favorite 


DELIGHTFUL break- 
fast awakens morning Yet dieticians have discovered ‘‘What,” we asked mothers, ‘is your child’s favorite 
appetites. Yet it has another, they are virtually the same in  cereal?’’ Of 10 brands, Puffed Grains was the favorite. 
even more important, func- energy value as a serving of less Puffed Wheat—made of whole wheat—contains 
tion. It must provide the attractive hot cereal dishes. precious minerals to build the body and to protect 
nourishment without Sets RS ae , a of health, carbohydrates to give energy and proteins 
which no morning’s work re ere ee ato aes What “puffing” does to build tissue. It retains the bran for roughage. 
can be successful. arte Gaeta - ne “eye Page If you examine rice or wheat Puffed Riceis a delicious dainty, full of ready energy 
Here is the perfect break- — Rice and now it’s the mainstay of his breakfast. tains under a microscope, you It tempts millions of appetites to better breakfasts. 
fast to answer those needs: “He is improving wonderfully, physically,” she writes. find them honeycombed with F ; ; 
plump, delicately oven- millions of food cells. Puffing Serve in wide vaniety 
toasted grains, made to taste like delicious nut mor- _ turns the moisture in these cells into steam. 125 million Always keep Puffed Sorte 
sels. Rich wheat and white rice, with all their explosions occur in every kernel, opening every cell, re-  Grainsin your pantry. Serve aad) >UFFED 
wealth of nutritive value preserved and all their leasing rich stores of protein and carbohydrate. Thus themwith whole milk: with Cae Rake 
possibilities of good taste realized. Puffed Grains become the most completely digestible, fresh fruit. Or crisp them in Ww! 
Because of their airy deliciousness, their toasty the most readily nourishing of cereals. butter like popcorn. You 
crunchiness, mothers have thought of Quaker Puffed Mothers need never coax to get Puffed Grains will love these zestful mor- 





W heat and Puffed Rice chieflyas a‘‘treat” forchildren. eaten as a recent home survey definitely proved. sels. Get, at any grocers. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, PETERBOROUGH and SASKATOON 
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Have you forgotten, 
shocked mothers, how you 
used to cling to the bedpost 
while your sister pulled the 
corsel-strings until your 
waist was a perfect thirteen 
inches? Your flapper 
daughter with her free un- 
hampered body is poten- 
tially a better mother than 
you were at her age. 


READY-MADE YOUNGSTERS 
A plea or the younger generation 


Ib EOPLE have been born without names or countries, 
but I was born without a generation. Mine was that period 
uncatalogued and unsung, which for lack of a better name 
one might call the middy blouse era. It was the breathing 
space between the Gibson girl and the John Held, Jr., flapper. 

Perhaps I have lost a lot, or perhaps I have only missed 
a great deal of nonsense—at any rate, I have had a referee’s 
advantage in the old-folks-young-folks controversy that 
has been raging ever since someone decided that the 
twentieth century had produced the most extraordinary 
and robust sport the human species has so far known—the 
present younger generation. 

Yet the flapper is even now passing, it seems. The trend 
of the generation type-making business is all for long hair, 
willowy lines and robe de style. Who knows but that withina 
year or so we shall see a whole new batch of ready-made 
youngsters turned out by designers of dresses, writers of 
novels, the movies and the college magazines? For if there’s 
anything a younger generation feels in duty bound to do, 
it is to live up to the fetish that is built around it. 

The question I have always wanted to ask is: “How 
does a flapper know she is a flapper? Does she suddenly, 
with the advent of budding womanhood, become aware of 
an irresistible urge to roll her stockings and yell “‘hey-hey?” 
Does her coadjutor, the modern youth, wake up one morning 
with a divine inspiration to buy a hip-flask and throw his 
cigarette butts on the floor? Or are their mutual demon- 
strations simply original sin in a new form? 


By AN IN-BETWEEN 


The obvious answer to that is that there is nothing 
original, sinful or otherwise, about this or any other younger 
generation. And in my opinion as inter-generation referee, 
this present manifestation of flaming youth is about the 
most flagrant instance of bad example, aggravated by 
misplaced propaganda and lack of parental management 
that the years have seen. When a puppy or a child is badly 
trained, the reflection is on the owner or parent. When 
the youth of the world gets out-of-hand, does the responsi- 
bility lie with the wilful progeny or with the complaisant 
progenitor? 

Cast an enquiring eye over the last decade in this vale of 
wrath and tears and take in the panorama. You will find a 
creation filled with youth opening its first socially conscious 
eyes on a world recently emerged from the greatest physical 
and spiritual upheaval of the ages. The war did something 
to convention which was worse than annihilation; it made it 
ridiculous. Those who came through it had the strength 
of knowledge of change behind them; those who were born 
into its aftermath saw only its manifestations. “Theirs not 
to reason why.”’ It was the world as they found it. It wasa 
place where men, who had seen into the abyss and glimpsed 
the heights, found the green plains of everyday life a flat 
expanse. The new era was of their making. The old ideals 
had temporarily failed mankind. 

Then came the “‘interpreters”’ of the new age. In fashion, 
fiction, drama, caricature, journalism, the rising generation 
was informed of its exact status. It was flaming, gay, wild, 


insolent, insouciant, but hard-headed, it learned. If a 
debutante ‘‘coming out” at that time had wanted to play 
the sweet girl graduate she would have run the risk of being 
taken for a wraith. Never was there a time when individual- 
ity was so dangerous. Clothes for women were less habili- 
ments than uniforms. It was, perhaps, the one time in 
history when even blondes and brunettes looked alike. 

There seemed to be a public conspiracy to keep young 
people believing themselves “‘perfect devils.”” Someone, 
keeping up the jingo, coined the phrase: “It is the age of 
obedient parents.” Is it amazing that children have come 
to think themselves rather an interesting type? They, 
and their purported wild life, have been the chief topic of 
social discussion since 1918. 

Yet if one were actually to analyze that phrase, “the 
revolt of youth,” it would be difficult to explain exactly 
from what youth was revolting. The present antics of the 
adult world are not of a nature to cause a revulsion in the 
direction of greater license. It would be impossible! One 
can hold up one’s hands in holy horror at the spectacle of 
youngsters in their teens making what 1s commonly termed 
“whoopee,” but after all, one has come to expect a certain 
amount of foolishness from young things. But when one 
witnesses the same spectacle among the supposedly mature, 
then one may well ask what the world is coming to. 

For the pocket flask was not introduced by college youths 
—it was introduced to them by an already sophisticated 
world. The father or uncle who carries one to his bridge 
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HEESHADES ARE USED EVERYWHERE IN BEAUTIFUL HOMES 
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The Sines that Smiles a Welcome— 


or Frowns its austere warning | 


Have you ever analyzed the expression of 
the houses you pass? Some dull-looking 
places that have dingy windows that seem : 
to frown... .and some windows that literally 
smile you on your way....a gay little touch - [ 
of colour that lights up the whole fagade. i 
The smile of the home, like the human | 
smile, is in the window, the eye of the house. 


It stands to reason the cheerful exterior | window shades, and the distribution of 

covers a bright home within, while good- _light through the colour that harmonizes ; 
ness knows how gloomy a room cowers _ with your decorative scheme, will bring 
behind the cross-looking front. beauty into your rooms. 4 
All the gaiety of Spring, the fresh cleanli- e 






ness of the sunshine season, is expressed Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limirep, 


in the pastel tints of Monarch Linen Tint 276 Davenport Road, Toronto. 
Cloth, and (if you prefer a window shade Please send me colour samples and suggestions as to use 
that is washable with soap and water of shades. 


and cloth) Super-Art Cambric Window 
Shades. ..In the darker tones there is all 
the dignity of palaces. There is a range ei ae 
of thirty lovely colours in these translucent C 






Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limited 


Toronto . Montreal 
AND MOST MODERN WINDOW SHADE osP2inp 
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Or do you know the Overorganized 
Parent? We have a great opportunity to 
see them in cities—the well-clothed seem- 
ingly practical middle-aged women who 
run committees on social reform and many 
of whose children, often from sheer lack of 
character development, are tangled up in 
the most flagrant forms of social maladjust- 
ment. They may organize to fight the 
divorce evil while their sons and daughters 
expend the family capital on getting the 
most expedient type of marriage-liquida- 
tion railroaded through. They “Little 
Sister” the poor while their own families 
are playing first cousin to the ‘missing 
link!” They are great reformers, every- 
where but in their own homes. It is a place 
where the publicity and self-aggrandize- 
ment they crave is not forthcoming. 

t, Then there is the Helpless Parent. It is 
rather a lovable type, and one which is 
frequently treated like a quaint and fragile 
heirloom by modern children. With crossed 
hands and an old-lace-and-lavender smile, 
this sheltered individual, happy in ignor- 
ance and a sense of being carried on an 
irresistible tide, depends on its young for 
guidance in all matters pertaining to them- 
selves. Worldly wisdom is the farthest from 
its pretensions. It admits itself incapable 
of so much as meeting the modern world. 

Then there are alarmingly many, especi- 
ally fathers, who are simply too taken up 
with their own concerns to bother. Schoois 
were made for training children, they 
believe. They pay tuition and taxes to 
have them provided. They try to see that 
they “pass.” They’re glad if they come 
through well. Their children are as men- 
tally and morally neglected, except for 
their own efforts and what they acquire of 
herd ideals, as a band of rocky-mountain 
goats. 

Neglect and bad example are the sins of 
which most parents of to-day are guilty. 
If their children were sent out into the 
world as physically unclothed as their 
minds and hearts, they would be prose- 
cuted. Yet as it is, they are not unpun- 
ished. The children themselves are seeing 
to that. 

What both your daughters and your 
sons lack is not what they can give themselves, or what 
schools, colleges or social agencies of any kind can give them 

but what you alone can give them. 

There is something imparted by a parent to a child which, 
if once the magnetic current of understanding is established. 
is never lost or dissipated. It is that sweet and compelling 
thing within the heart which brings the wanderer home 
from across the world, which stays the hand lifted in rash- 
ness, which keeps a remembered ideal whatever life may do 
to lessen it. Are you giving your children that blessed gift? 

What are you giving them to remember? Do your 
daughters—and your sons as well, for that matter—come 
sottly into your bedroom at night to tell you all the gossip 
of the party or dance, when they come in late? Or do they 
try to be as noiseless as possible, for fear you’ll know the 
actual time they got in, sneaking into their rooms in stocking 
feet? The sweetest confidences in the world are missed if 
you have no “after-party” fun with your children. What if 
you do miss an hour of precious rest? When they were little 
you missed more than that for the sake of their teeth and 
digestions. You could less well afford to lose sleep then. 
Now that sleep means less, do you begrudge a little of it for 
the sake of their companionship? 


Modern parents seem almost afraid to “‘pet’’ their grown 
children. Demonstrations of affection are as welcome to the 
young person of from sixteen to twenty as to children from 
three to twelve. There is just one period in a boy’s life when 
he suffers anguish if his mother kisses him—somewhere 
between twelve and sixteen. After that, there is bound to 
be a certain swelling of pride in his bosom at the clinging 
and dependent quality of his mother’s affection. It is a very 
wholesome thing for mothers to flirt with their sons a little. 
It teaches them something of the tenderness, even reverence, 
with which every man should approach women. It instills 
in him a habit of mind which will do more to counteract 
the slap-dash attitude between the sexes in modern youth, 
than endless criticism. 

Fathers, did you ever think of giving your daughters a 
“rush?” You'll find it excellent for your figure and your 
mind—and your daughter, incidentally, will love it. To be 
taken out to tea by my father, to laugh at the waiter who 
thought he was my ‘“‘beau,” to enjoy together the things we 
could appreciate so well because we were so much alike— 
those are the dearest memories of my young girlhood. I 
learned to know men through my father. No dross could 
ever pass for precious metal in my eyes, since he taught me 
to use the scales of choice among his own sex. It is not only 
to their sons that fathers should impart the knowledge of 


“‘whoopee”’ . 


world is coming to. 


the world and its ways. I know that mine once made a 
prayer, though not being a praying man. He asked that his 
heart and soul might never become old and mean and gray. 
That is a prayer which every parent should make—for by 
virtue of the very making, it is already granted. 


RY to stay young with your youngsters. Try to live in 

this age with them, taking the adventure of it together. I 
suppose there was never a more old-fashioned man in his 
heart and ideals than my father, yet he lived the life of his 
later years with the interest of youth. The motto of mothers 
and fathers could well be paraphrased to read: “grow young 
along with me,” for as the night follows the day, it is the 
only way to grow if you are going to keep close to your 
children. 

It would be interesting to hear parents classed, as children 
often are, as ‘“‘good.”” I wonder how many—or how few— 
could pass muster. Take the outstanding ‘‘good”’ parents in 
the public eye if you will. The world knew the Roosevelts, 
for instance. Could anything be a more remarkable monu- 
ment toa man whose life took him so much away from his 
family, than Theodore Roosevelt’s letters to his children? 
Do you remember how charming it was when his daughter, 
Alice, accompanied him around the world? 

Megan Lloyd George and her father seem to have dis- 
covered the secret of companionship. When they visited 
Canada together there was something which particularly 
touched the public heart in their close relation. You could 
imagine that whatever befel!, Lloyd George and his daughter 
would be ever side by side. 

In the same picture is Ishbel MacDonald, the mainstay of 
her father’s household—hostess, partner and coadjutor. 
Her father’s period of office, though so socially unpreten- 
tious, was enhanced a hundredfold by the trust which he 
placed in her. The foreign tours of both these English men 
of affairs were given a special popularity by the fact that 
they were accompanied by their daughters and enjoyed a 
close companionship with them. 


A more contemporary example is A. A. Milne, the 
English playwright who collaborates with his stepson, 
Ernest Shepard, in glorifying the childhood of his own little 
boy, Christopher Robin. They must have fun together! 
Robert Louis Stevenson collaborated with his stepson, 
Lloyd Osborne, in the same way—and he has left an indel- 
ible and beautiful imprint of his personality as father in his 
near-son’s biography. Louise Homer and her daughter are 
feminine examples of understanding between parent and 





One must hold up one’s hands in holy horror at the spectacle of youngsters in their ’teens making what is commonly termed 


.. But when one witnesses the same spectacle among the supposedly mature, then one may well ask what the 


child; they share their musical as well as their own lives 
together. 


Fred Stone was for years the idol of lovers of clean comedy 
—but I think the public never realized how much they 
really loved him until they saw him playing a foil for his 
beautiful little daughter. Dorothy Stone mimicking Her 
father’s ‘‘business’’ seemed to endear Fred Stone afresh to 
the world. I sometimes think the so-called ncmadic and 
Bohemian actors have a closer family life than many of us 
whose homes are as stationary as the pyramids. Certainly, 
they have some delightful and successful families. The 
secret probably is that they actually share each other’s 
lives, and one generation is no enigma to the other. 


We all love to see these spectacles of ‘good parents’’— 
but for some obscure Anglo-Saxon reason, we ourselves are 
often a little ashamed to play the part. 


And when we are talking about being ‘‘ashamed”’ of our 
children, let us take stock of what cause they have for pride 
in us. Are we interesting; have we something to say to their 
friends that would be recognized as conversation—or are we 
as fathers recognized only as a smoke spiral behind a news- 
paper, or as mothers, as a faint cackling and farewell? 
Do we contribute, or do we retire, «ither abashed or bored 
at this demanding regiment of youth? 


When parents and children know the world side by side, 
there is nothing that can dismay them. They are a coalition 
that perdition itself cannot dissolve. No other human 
beings logically have so much in common—and yet how few 
profit by or enjoy it. 

I look at the faces, some of them trite, but all of them 
fresh and eager, of this ‘‘hard-boiled” younger generation. 
They seem to want something with a greater yearning than 
one would give them credit for. Because I have more re- 
cently been a child than most parents who will read this 
article, I think I know what they are looking for. It is 
something real. The world is not giving it to them. Even 
most modern love-making is so impersonal as to make it 
nothing-at-all. Whether they know it or not, they want 
their mothers and thier fathers. They want their love, their 
understanding and their loyalty. 


Surely you must have learned that disapproval has got the 
older generation nowhere with the younger. It has simply 
widened the natural chasm which exists always between 
one period and another. When are you, the mature, the 
experienced and the wise, going to bridge this with your 
understanding? 
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club can reasonably have very little to say to the boy of the 
family who would like to take one to a dance. But the 
dangerous difference between the present-day youngster 
and any other is that the ‘‘don’t-do-as-I-do, do-as-I-say”’ 
dictum has no effect on him. He is determined to do as the 
Romans do—and perhaps even outdo them. That is the 
present real revolt of youth. 

Perhaps the worst that can be said of the young modern 
is that he has atrocious manners. He has never been taught, 
either at home or by the world, that he cannot do as he 
likes. Before the war a man who showed himself to be 
under the influence of liquor at a dance or a party, was 
simply not asked again. He was disciplined by public 
opinion, if not by his own good breeding. During the past 
few years, if the young men who had once or twice behaved 
badly had been crossed off invitation lists, social life among 
the younger set would have been at a standstill. 


UT it seems that we are on the eve of a new revolt— 

and it is not the revolt of youth. It is a kind of policing 
of social life by mutual consent, inaneffort to save, if ever, 
the amenities that have been allowed to slip so far. Perhaps 
some of the methods that are at present being employed 
savor a little of the dance-hall ‘“‘chucker out,” but they are 
proving locally effective. Recently, at one of the largest 
coming-out balls of the season in Toronto, anyone found 
using a hip-flask, “‘petting’”’ in motor-cars, or joining in 
bedroom drinking parties, was asked to leave. Yet it strikes 
me as not so much a reflection on the girls 
and boys who suffered the incidental 
embarrassment of the occasion, as on the 
social complaisance which led them to 
believe that behavior-of the kind would 
be tolerated. It is a little like punishing a 
dog for jumping on the bed with muddy 
paws when he has been allowed from 
puppyhood to do so. 

For young pups, colts, and adolescent 
human beings have so much in common 
that is fine, that an animal-lover would 
weep to see a dog on the bench or a two- 
year-old in harness as badly “‘handled’’ 
as the average modern boy or girl. 

Recently, in a large Canadian univer- 
sity, a terrific hubbub was created by 
interference of the faculty in the policy of 
the college paper. The editor, a most 
youthful and  unsophisticated-looking 
youngster, had written a rather indiscreet 
article on ‘“‘petting.”” He claimed, among 
other things, that it was so generally 
practised as to be as natural as breathing, 
and that any comment upon it was ante- 
diluvian. The paper was temporarily sus- 
pended—whereat a student strike was 
threatened, and the editor, though as 
downy a bird as one could well imagine, 
was removed from his seat. The younger 
generation will always rise up in wrath if 
one questions its inalienable right to 
“pet.” It is one of the compulsions this 
Frankenstein of an age has put upon 
them. 

Yet I wonder how many shy boys have 
ground their teeth in agony at the pros- 
pect of being thought‘‘dumb-bells” when 
they were out with girls, and set to “‘pet- 
ting” as a grim business. Or how many 
girls have winced with the natural reti- 
cence of young womanhood to familiar- 
ity, in the belief that those who do not 
pet do not get. Poor kids! It seems to me 
that the youngsters of to-day are fortified 
with nothing but a tyrannical code picked 
up from each other and crammed down 
their throats by every type of modern 
publicity. 

We, the age, or whatever the conspir- 
acy is, have given them an utterly false 
view of themselves. Now, having created 
this incubus, we must needs think of ways 
and means of ridding ourselves of its 
presence. Will it be ridicule, discipline, or middle-aged rage 
that will drive out of the minds of youth this conception of 
itself as bringing in some sort of millennium? 

There is a principle in child psychology which preaches 
that it is far better to underemphasize bad habits than to 
stress them. “‘Take no notice.” “Replace attention with 
another interest.’”” The moment that a child thinks himself 
and his misconduct a topic of family discussion and notice, 
he is as much as confirmed in it. Perhaps if (even as I am 
doing here!) we stopped calling so much attention to the 
“goings on”’ of this maturing race of children, we should not 
have so much to condone. 

For, fond parents, these bewildered, recalcitrant young 
are your immortality. They have above them the great halo 
which Rupert Brooke, Allan Seegar and Joyce Kilmer put 
upon youth. They have within them the high enterprise, 
clear-headedness and beauty which Barrie called upon when 
he dedicated his immortal rectorial address, ‘‘Courage,’”’ to 
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the youth of the world. Can you not teach them the pride 
of it? Can you not impart it to them? No; you are too busy 
ranting about the scantiness of underwear or the curse of 
the cigarette habit. You are wasting these precious few 
years when you might be near your growing children, throw- 
ing up your hands and declaring it all too much for you. 

Why? Are the foolishness of inexperience and the first 
excitements of life so far behind you that you must quail 
at sight of them? Have you forgotten, shocked mothers, 
how you used to cling to the bedpost while your sister pulled 
the corset strings yet tighter and tighter, until your waist 
was a perfect thirteen inches? Your flapper daughter, with 
her free unhampered body, is potentially a better mother 
than you were at her age. Can you not recall, father of 
striplings, how at an identical age, you were strutting around 
in peg-top trousers and chewing sen-sen? And is “petting’’ 
any more disgusting than ‘‘spooning?”’ 

I hardly think so—your generation was so sickeningly 
sentimental about it all; these fry are so matter-of-fact I 






Northern Spring 


by John Han lon 


Toward my country, my far-off, forest country. 
The languid Spring makes half-hearted advances. 
Ice leashes lakes at night, but noontime, lances 

Of reeds thrust green, and dragonflies are whisking 
O’er sunny shallows where wee fish are frisking. 
In my country, drifting the leafless forest, 

Calling to Spring, the Indian Pear tree dances. 


Toward my country, my winter-weary country, 


Spring comes so slow, who, weeks past, paused to squander 


Her April wealth on southland cities yonder. 
But, though she loiters, she has sent us warning 
Frosty white violets on the moss this morning. 
In my country, the wakened, leafing forest 
Weaves emerald corridors for Spring to wander. 


: 


hardly see why they doit! But there you are—you ought to 
know the symptoms, and having come through it all your- 
selves, have the knowledge and patience to minister to the 
immature ‘‘mind diseased.” These children need your help 
ten thousand times more than you needed your parents. 
They are growing up in the most difficult and unbalanced 
age in history. 


ODERN youth, especially the feminine portion of it, is 

influenced to-day by every agency but the right one. 
When you stop to consider, it is under tremendous outside 
pressure. 

“The girl of 1929 may reap the advantages of all the 
whims, the experiments, the revolutions that have gone 
before her,’’ says the New York Times. 

“‘Whatever she does, wherever she goes, she will have the 
enthusiastic aid of the advertising artist. The belle has 
disappeared, the stage is limited to great cities, the movie 
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has become the talkie. But the advertising artist is faithful 
to his trust. He will tell the girls from Castine, Me., to San 
Luis Obispo how they should dress, how to eat oysters, how 
to speak to the waiter, how to attract masculine attention 
how to clean their faces, or bid their ‘boy friends’ good-night. 
The proper behavior in bathtubs and drawing rooms, in 
kicking babyhood and placid old age, is spread abroad by 
wav of his influence. For 1929 he agrees with the debutante 
that elegance is the mode. But even he cannot foresee the 
year after.” ane 

"No, but those with heads on their shoulders must. This 
policing business I have mentioned is merely an attempt to 
bring isolated order out of widespread chaos. What is really 
necessary is that we go beyond combatting the petty mani- 
festations of the trouble, and get down to bedrock. The 
situation must be treated like any other social evil—at the 
source. Until we can say that we are bringing to bear as 
great an influence within family life as outside propaganda is 
producing every day. we cannot claim to be waging anything 
but a half-hearted battle. id 

Stop fighting the children—they are the real victims 
Fight the incubus in their minds. Stop finding fault with 
the way they dress, the way they talk, and concentrate a 
little more on what they think. Also concentrate a little 
more on what you think. 

Have you ever paused to consider just how much thought 
you have given the whole situation, outside of crying aloud 
against the disgracefulness of it all; what campaign you have 
evenconsciously undertaken half so power- 
ful or consistent as the ever-present cam- 
paign that is being carried on year by 
year by the purveyors of false principles? 
You did not drop the responsibility for 
your children when you brought them out 
of the nursery, trained to tell the truth 
and wash behind their ears; you merely 
took them out of social primary school 
into what should have been the most 
important period of all, their secondary 
education. That is what is the matter 
with most of the children that are shock- 
ing us with their bad manners and their 
looseness. They have been thrown out 
into the world with a moral and mental 
kindergarten training. The rest they are 
“picking up”’ from each other and propa- 
gandist sources. 

Give your children a little background 
before you condemn them. Study what 
you have to combat in present-day fal 
lacy, and start building early against it. 
With a firm basis of sound thought and 
idealism behind them, what does it 
matter if skirts go up or down, or hair is 
long or short? What does it matter if, 
instead of calling each other “‘poor saps”’ 
as you used to, they prefer ‘‘dumb duck?” 
Teach them sincerity and reality; show 
them, if you yourself know, where the 
quagmires and the swamps of moral and 
sex demoralization lie. If you don’t know 
try to find out. Remember, you are 
charting for them an undiscovered coun- 
try. You can’t be of much use to them if 
it is as foreign to you as it is to them. 

Your daughters have a splendid chance 
to live happily and well, these days. Be 
they plain or very fair, they have about 
an equal opportunity. The day of the 
beauty is past. Exquisite points are lost 
nowadays in a number of things—and 
among them brains. 


Your boys have a better chance to 
attain manhood unhindered by hidden 
vice and obscenity than the lads of your 
own generation. Be thankful for that. 
Whatever you have to combat for them is 
largely in the open. They know better 
how to care for their bodies and to keep 
themselves fit for parenthood. 
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F ONE were writing a catalogue of the modern parent, 

one might make three or four major divisions. The first 
could be well entitled, ‘The Don’t Do Its.” This group 
exists to a greater extent in the smaller towns than within 
the cities, where amidst conservative memories, they 
fortify their children with a complex of recalcitrancy so 
marked that their first dash for freedom is often more likely 
to be a crash. Everlasting reproof is a perfect sequel to the 
“Wolf, Wolf!” legend. When you object to everything, you 
are listened to in nothing. The force of your opposition is of 
no greater importance in the case of an elopement than in a 
discussion over high heels. Your opinions, however righteous 
are in danger of being regarded, in a class, as too petty for 
consideration. “Mother objects to everything.” ‘“Father’sa 
regular back number.” There logically can be nothing but 
natural resentment and lack of confidence in the whole 
atmosphere surrounding children of parents who adopt this 
attitude. 
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This from Clara Pritchard, watching Helen slip a black 
frock over her shoulders at seven o’clock on Friday evening. 

Madame Franchette, feeling decidedly guilty and equally 
excited, had brought frock, shoes and stockings from 
Balham that morning, smuggling her bag into the hall 
It was like a girl sneaking away 
All that day her thoughts had been an ever- 
changing mixture in which Clara, Mark, her husband, and 
Sheraton furniture played the major part. When the shop 
closed, she joined Clara at her hotel, and tasted the first 


before she said good-by. 
from school. 


bit of luxury for years past. Now Clara sat on a sofa, 

cigarette between her full lips, and examined her guest with 

the frankest kind of interest. 

“Nothing special about my figure,’’ said Helen cheerfully. 

“You know too much for that—and I do like you in 
black. Makes the skin whiter, doesn’t it?” 

“Don’t put wild thoughts into my head. 
minded working woman.” 

Clara laughed, got up, and regarded her own plump and 
attractive person in the long cheval glass. 

“Pity about you. If I don’t get fat, I won’t worry. 
But I’ve got to be careful. Can I lend you anything?” 

“No thanks. This room looks as 
though you’d had a good afternoon. 
I recognize Bond Street.” 

Clara, glancing about, felt a shade 
self-conscious. She had spent the 
afternoon in a burst of shopping. 
Wonderful to see a_ thing—stop— 
inspect—like and buy it, and the 
results of that burst had been arriving 
for the last two hours. She was now 
possessed of more charming, dainty, 
personal things than ever before in her 
life. Cut glass, leather, tortoiseshell, 
silver, enough was here to make the 
late James Pritchard question the 
wisdom of his own penurious nature. 

“Do you like that dressing-bag? I 
got it at Disprays. The man who sold 
it must have had a title.” 

“Why?” 

“Such beautiful manners. My dear, 
he could have sold me anything. I’m 
going back.” 

“Keep enough to furnish the house,” 
warned Helen. 

Clara purred like a large, soft, con- 
tented kitten. “You needn’t worry 
about that.” 

There was a certain amount of 
comfort in this remark, and it did a 
good deal to reconcile Helen to the 
present situation. The Lowndes Square 
matter was obviously settled. 

“Ready?” Clara slipped on a gauzy 
cloak that her guest had seen in a 
window the week before—the sort that 
one hungered for. 

“Yes, quite.” 

“You dance, of course?” 

“T used to love it.” 

“You never lacked partners, did 
you?” 

“It’s so long ago that I’ll have to 
think.” 

“And Mr. Upton?” 

“He dances awfully well.” 

At this, Clara asked herself several 
futile questions, and was rather silent 
in the taxi. She would have given 
worlds to know just how matters stood 
between these two. One could not 
imagine any man, single or otherwise, being in constant 
touch with this girl and remaining unaffected. And. 
whatever understanding did exist, it was masked ex- 
ceedingly well. She was not jealous of Helen yet, but 
foresaw that she might be ere long. 

Ten minutes later she had forgotten this, and was acquir- 
ing a totally new set of sensations. Their table was in a 
strategic corner, and her observant blue eyes took in from 
eighty to a hundred people of interesting type. The men 
were immaculate, the women perfectly gowned. She saw 
frocks, the daring of which surprised her, worn with com- 
plete indifference by women she immediately wanted to 
know. Their poise, their grace, their manner—sometimes 
faintly insolent, and again of a striking charm—impressed 
her enormously. A good many of these strangers nodded 
to Mark, and he murmured names that she could not place, 
but they seemed familiar, perhaps from the illustrated 
papers. She saw women with notable jewels, and others 
whose unadorned severity of dress was equally effective. 
Some of these latter seemed to prove that to a beautiful 
woman, jewels were superfluous. On the tables were small 

shaded candlesticks of white and gold, holding fairy electric 
lights. The walls were a faint rose color. There was an 
irregular vista of glistening shirt fronts, snowy shoulders 
and dainty heads. Waiters moved about in an urbane all- 
understanding silence. An orchestra, invisible from Clara’s 
table, began a lilting dance refrain, while the subdued 


I’m a simple- 


Al the door 


Soon I will tell you everything.” 


monotone of traffic in Piccadilly spoke of a pleasure-seeking 
world outside. But here, concluded Clara, must be its 
focus. Only one word to describe it. Chic! 

She sat looking about and entirely fascinated. 

““A penny for your thoughts,” chuckled Upton. “Longing 
for Birmingham already?” 

“I am hungry, but not for that. 
you like for dinner?” 

“AS mere working people being entertained by a wealthy 
client, I take it that we want something good. Eh, Helen?” 

“Helen!” So she was that to him! But neither he nor 
the girl seemed to notice anything unusual. Then Helen 
smiled and nodded. What she really saw at the moment 
was Miss Burritt reading to the sick man in Balham. 

“Then would you please order?” asked Clara. 

“It’s hardly necessary; these people know more about it 
than I do, and the dinner for the day is good enough for 
anyone. Bubbles to drink, I assume?” 

“Bubbles?” she laughed. ‘‘What’s bubbles?” 

“Fizz, no less; the amber and ambrosial nectar that 
makes one indifferent even to old Chippendale.” 

“Will that suit Miss Glaisher, too?” 


And—and what would 





she summoned all her strength. ‘‘ Not one word to my husband, 
Her whole soul was in her eyes. 


“Suit me?” breathed Helen. 
again.” 

It was a careless remark, said in a light-hearted moment, 
but she could have bitten her tongue off for saying it. Nor 
did she miss the quick look that Upton sent her. It was 
almost hopeful. Clara, too, caught that look, and thought 
all the harder. 

“T wonder you don’t take a room in town,” she hazarded. 

“‘I—I haven’t any choice. Mark, isn’t that Mr. Griffin, 
the explorer?” She indicated a big, leonine man at an 
adjoining table. 

“‘Yes—and probably talking about cannibals over his 
caviare. Dance, Mrs. Pritchard?” 

Clara happened to dance decidedly well, which Mark 
recognized at once. Also for to-night she had put away 
the last vestige of mourning for the late James. She knew 
that she looked exceedingly well, her spirits rose to the 
occasion, and her foot was light. 

“Gad!” said Mark in her ear, “‘do they all dance like you 
in Birmingham?” 

“This is London, thank heaven. 
like me up there—absolutely.” 

“Then what brings you to this wicked city?” 

“What takes any woman anywhere?” She would have 
liked to say that it was the three hundred thousand left by 
the late James. 

“Curiosity, bless ’em.” 


“T’ll never want to go home 


Yes, everyone dances 
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“Well, call it that in my case, if you like.’”’ 

“Sure you’re not a social reformer who wants to suppress 
all this?” He waved a hand at nothing and everything. 

“Do I look like one?” 

“There are plenty of very good lookers among ’em,” he 
said, serenely. 

She laughed. ‘Do you know who I think is the most 
striking good-looking girl in the room?” 


“Helen?” 

“Yes.”” She was very surprised, but her expression did 
not alter. ‘‘Isn’t it odd that she hasn’t married?” 

“Eh!” 


He had heard perfectly, and, knowing this, she sent him 
an innocent look. 

“T shouldn’t think it was for want of being asked.” 

“‘Er—no—of course not: the fact is,’’ he went on, greatly 
daring, and wondering what Helen would make of it, “fact 
is, she’s been plagued with men. I—ah—she doesn’t want 
to marry any of ’em.” 

Clara accepted this with reserve. 
people, she told me.” 

“Quite.” He began to feel chaotic. 

“‘Well, I never met a girl I took to 
more. Some man is missing a good 
deal, isn’t he?” 

“Rather; but if the chap doesn’t 
know it, it don’t hurt him much,” 
philosophized Mark, playing for time. 

What Clara suspected was that the 
chap did know it, and had his arm 
’round her at that very moment. But, 
this being the case, he was cheerful 
about it. And just then the music 
stopped. Helen had been sitting, 
aware of them yet not aware, feeling 
very much out of the picture. She had, 
she told herself, no business to be here, 
and every hour made it harder not to 
involve herself still deeper. She won- 
dered, vaguely, how this thing would 
end. In accepting Mark’s offer she 
had been driven by circumstance, but 
who could have prophesied that cir- 
cumstance would lead her to this? 

She did not herself quite comprehend 
why her own love for John Glaisher 
was so unfaltering and in moments of 
abstraction realized that many women 
would have found him wanting in 
understanding and appreciation. That 
seemed to make no difference, and she 
was the kind that, giving themselves, 
give once and for all. He held her— 
held her fast—with no apparent effort 
of his own. Did she lack some power 
of vision or imagination like many 
another captive? Here she was, 
masquerading as a single woman, in 
close touch with another man who 
loved her, one who waited—she knew 
that he waited—with a poise of which 
the consideration made it the more 
compelling. No! Mark must cer- 
tainly marry Clara Pritchard. 


“THE two came back, looking rather 
pleased with each other, and the 
next time Helen danced with Mark. 
They had only been at it for a moment, 
when the music and motion got to her 
head, and she gave way to a faint 
feeling of recklessness. She absorbed 
this from the care free folk around her. 

Mark, she decided, danced as well as ever, and the hour 
brought back a good many sensations such as she had 
experienced when she was trying to make up her mind 
whether she loved him or not. What ages ago that was. 
She did not love him now, but-—— 

“What’s up?” he said, eyeing her curiously. 

“Nothing. Why do you ask?” 

“Happy?” 

“*Ye-es; of course I am.” 

“Then why look so memorial?” 

She laughed at him. “Is that how I look?” 

“That’s it—as though you were asking yourself questions.” 

She sent him a little smile. It was oddly grave, and he, 
with a sort of instinct, probed no farther in that direction. 
the gravity was a good sign for him. There had appeared 
to be no questions in her mind ere this. But they persisted 
while she yielded to the thought that there was something 
unfair about life. One found it in the contrast between the 
Bulkeley and—say—Balham. She could not have both, at 
any rate not for long. And why should it be so increasingly 
difficult and dangerous to develop her quick, active, capable 
self? It was not her habit to regard life from the angle of 
self, but to-night, somehow, there seemed to be another. 
Helen here, demanding more recognition, more rope, than 
had been given to the old one. And this no matter how it 
might affect anyone else. 

“You look as though poised (Continued on page 49) 


“She lives with her 
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Pe. GLAISHER, following the illness and sub- 
sequent convalescence of her husband from _ infantile 
paralysis, has been forced to earn a living for them both. 
An intensely attractive girl, she has had the old difficulty 
with her employer, but just as she is forced to give up her 
position and is feeling desperate, she meets an old suitor, 
Mark Upton. Mark, who still loves 
her, hits upon the scheme of establish- 
ing her in an interior decoration shop 
as Madame Franchette. Without tell- 
ing her husband of the change in the 
nature of her work, Helen goes on with 
the new “job.” 

Meanwhile Jack Glaisher, in his 
weakened physical and mental condi- 
tion, is beginning to suffer a peculiar 
antagonism to his wife’s success and 
ability to earn. In view of this and of 
his known jealousy of Mark Upton, 
Helen is more afraid than ever to tell 
him about the new project. In this 
way she is led to keep from him 
knowledge of appointments in the city 
which seem like gaiety—especially in 
the case of entertaining for a wealthy 
young widow, Clara Pritchard, whose 
new house she is about to decorate. 
As she poses in business as a spinster, 
she also removes her wedding ring 
through the day, which when her 
husband discovers it by accident, fans 
his vague suspicions into flame and 
increases his impatience with his own 
position of dependence and hers of 
activity and success. 

This same rebellion, however, is the 
factor which at last causes him to make 
an effort at recovering his powers. 
Abetted by visits from Mr. Trench. 
“the Fighting Parson of Balham,” he 
determines to regain his feet and 
once more take his place in the world. 


ELEN took train to Balham that 

evening in a frame of mind more 
uncomfortable than any she had yet 
experienced. It appeared that what- 
ever step she made of late, it only in- 
creased the dubiousness of her position, 
and it was only a question of how long 
this state of affairs could exist before 
exposure came. And when that hap- 
pened, how weak must every self- 
defensive argument sound? 

That on one side. On the other she 
knew, or felt that she knew, the work- 
ings of her husband’s mind better than 
anyone else. He lay, poised as it were, between a slow 
recovery and a gradual yielding of the desire to live. He 
was moving even now in one direction or the other. 
Macaulay’s pronouncement was that his cure, in this case, 
depended largely on the extent to which the mind could 
dominate the body. 

Thus, schooled as she was in all the variations of his 
mood, she realized as could none other the disastrous effect 
that would almost certainly be produced if she revealed her 
innocent deception before the appointed time when she 
could show also its complete justification. She felt that to 
do a great right she was doing a little wrong, and could only 
pray that revelation might not come from elsewhere. With 
this in mind, her tactics became more involved. She 
began to use-various means of getting to London and back. 
She alternated her trains. She used trams. It all made 
her feel like a criminal. And more and more did her 
faithful heart long to speak out. 

It was really Glaisher himself who prevented this. He 
seemed so remote. Not emotional, not querulous any 
more. His large, dark eyes followed her as they always 
had, but lacked their former wistfulness. He spoke just as 


“Tf you go on like this you will. 
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PART THE SECOND 


gratefully, yet seemed to depend on her less. This was 
noticeable on the evening she returned after lunching with 
Clara Pritchard. 

“Jack,” she said, after a pause during which she shrank 
from the necessity of telling him, “I’ll probably be late 
getting back on Friday. I’m sorry, but can’t help it.” 





“‘Mark,” she whispered, ‘‘don’t drive me away.”” He choked a little at that. 
Can’t we let things stand till this last job is done?” 


“‘What’s up?” He looked startled. 

“Work.” She hated the word as she said it. “Something 
special—I’m wanted for a few hours, and can’t very well 
refuse.” 

“That’s inconsiderate of Birkett. 
away out here, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“I begin to see now why he gave you a raise. Wants to 
get more out of you,” grumbled Glaisher. 

“T’ve nothing to complain of, Jack. But I can’t let you 
be alone for so long, so talked it over with Mrs. Huggins.” 

“Oh! I’m sorry, but I can’t have that woman sitting 
here.”’ 

“I didn’t mean that. She knows a girl who does this 
sort of thing—quite young—and regards it as a duty. 
Mrs. Huggins says she reads very well. The Burritts— 
her people—are comfortably off. If the idea suits you, she 
might be able to come on Friday.” 

The sound of her own voice seemed labored. She 
pictured herself at a dainty table at the Bulkeley, smiling 
at Clara Pritchard and the man she meant Clara to marry. 

Glaisher’s expression was unreadable. He made a slight 
gesture that in an extraordinary way seemed to remove 


He knows you live 


“Drive you: 


Helen reinforces her 
position as a success~ 


tul woman of affairs 


him a little further. The effect was very strange—and 
vivid. But though it hurt, it helped. 

“‘Awfully good of you to think of it,’”’ he said evenly. 

That nearly crushed her, but she tried to smile. 

“I’ve been hoping for something of the sort for weeks. 
When do you expect to see Mr. Trench again?” 

“Soon, but he didn’t say.” 

“Then shall I go to find Miss Burritt? 
She isn’t far from here.” 

“Just as you like, but don’t forget 
that I’m used to having a very — 
looking girl beside me.’ 

This might have had startling > 
sults had not his tone killed the 
compliment. She choked a little. It 
would be hard to forget this—ever. 
She felt as though her husband had 
stripped off an outer husk and shown 
her another man within. 

“I’ve no doubt she'll be a great 
improvement.” 

She went off, criticizing herself 
without reserve, and came back in 
twenty minutes. 

“It’s quite all right, and, really, she’s 
very nice-looking. Mr. Trench had 
told her about you, and she was going 
to call anyway. She asked what kinds 
of books interested you. and I told her. 
Was that right?” 

Glaisher nodded. ‘How old is she?” 

“About my age, perhaps younger. 
You needn’t be anxious there.” 

‘‘When will you be back on Friday.” 

“I think between ten and eleven.” 

“Birkett’s business is evidently 
booming,” he said in a queer tone. 
“Are you to get any more out of it?” 

“I—yes—I think I am.” 

“Pity you weren’t in something 
where you'd have an interest yourself,”” 
he went on, as though talking to a 
friend. ‘But that takes money, and 
we haven’t got it. And besides. . .” 
He broke off, compressing his lips. 

“Besides, what Jack?” 

‘Well, it’s common knowledge that a 
good many women are set up in busi- 
ness by men for reasons not very 
creditable to either side. Nothing new 
about that. A good many of those 
bijou places with foreign names have 
something else behind them. I say, 
what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she said shakily, ‘‘noth- 
ing at all. The City oppressed me 
to-day. It’s close here, too.” 

“I thought it was about right. As to business, give me 
the straight, old-fashioned business firm with the British 
name. You know whom you're dealing with then.” 

“Don’t you think you’re rather sweeping, Jack?” she 
asked earnestly. “‘Why shouldn’t an ambitious woman 
start such a thing for herself?” 

“No doubt they do sometimes, but generally .. .’ 
He stared out at the drab unvaried curve of Ormiston 
Terrace, with its soul-destroying frontage of dingy brick. 
“If you were foot-loose and on your own, and had a different 
kindofa.. .” 

“‘Jack—don’t—how can you?” 

“Sorry. Forget it. But if you listened all day to the 
clicking of your own useless brain, it would put you on edge 
too. Miss Burritt on Friday evening, eh?” 

“oa” 

“And when can Trench meet you? 

“Any evening next week.” 

“Right. I'l! tell him.” 

But Helen was destined to meet the Fighting Parson 
earlier than she reckoned. 

“I’d give a good deal for a figure like yours—but what’s 
the use?” 


ye 


He wants to.” 
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The letters of our readers have inspired 
this departments. It is intended as a 
cdetving house off hasishusuiifying ibe 
We hope all interested will contribute> 


your room. Then, against this background introduce grow- 
ing bulbs or plants. You will thus have created your own 
view, shut out the ugly outlook, and will still retain the 
coveted light. 


Unsightly Linoleum 
Dear Madam: 

We have recently moved into a rented house which the 
owners refuse to redecorate. We feel that it would be 
foolish for us to lay down new linol- 
€um in a house which we may occupy 
for only a year, yet the kitchen and 
bathroom are so dirty-looking and 
dingy that we feel we must do some- 
thing. Is there any way of rejuven- 
ating old linoleum? 

Answer—Yes, you can paint and 
then varnish it. You can make it look 
almost like a rug, if you have a mind 
to, by painting on a contrasting bor- 
der. You will not only be making your 
rooms more attractive, but you will be 
adding considerably to the life of the 
linoleum—for which your landlord 
should thank you. Be sure to varnish, 
however, otherwise the paint will soon 
scuff off. 

A dark color for the body of the “rug” is best. Your 
border may be as light and bright as you like, however. 
Dark green, blue, or even black are good. You can add 
further color by laying down little oilcloth mats here and 
there, near work centres. These not only help to light up 
the room, but save wear in places where you stand most 


frequently. 


The Dark House 
Dear Chatelaine: 

My house is so dark. I have done everything I can to 
make my rooms look brighter, put in flowered chintz and 
gay wallpaper, but it just looks dead. What can I do to it 
to give a little cheer and artificial sunshine? 

Answer—lf ‘‘flowered chintz and gay wallpaper’’ haven’t 
done the trick, I don’t know what will—but I suspect you 
have not been taking enough note of color. It is not pattern 
that makes a chintz or a wallpaper gay or light—it is sun- 
light colors. 

Here are a few of the colors which may add some warmth 
and light to your dark rooms. 

Yellow, Tan, Orange, Pink, Rose, Red, Reddish-purple. 
Yellow-green with other warm colors, Mauve-gray with 
warm bright colors. 

Watch your rugs and bring their tone up. If you now 
have brown, use tan or orange. Blues are proverbial dark 
producers. Grays, on the other hand, are good with con- 
trasting bright colors, provided they have a warm cast of 
their own. A yellowish or rosy tint gives this warmth. A 
bluish or purplish tint in gray gives it a cold effect. 


‘ Flowered Walls 
Interior Decoration Department: 

Everything seems to be figured these days, even the wall 
papers. I have a dining-room in flowered paper, and al- 
though some second sense tells me not to 
put pictures on it, I feel it is going to be 
bare. What is there one can do? By the 
way, I haven’t furnished yet, as I am a 
bride and am just getting my things now. 

Answer—I take it that as this is a first 
dining room, it is not a large one, and also 
that you will not be furnishing it in any- 
thing but a simple way. Therefore, I am 
able to give you what I feel is good counsel, 
for I have recently had to solve this prob- 
lem myself. 

You are quite right in your intuition that 
you cannot hang pictures on flowered 
paper. But you can most effectively use a 
mirror. Also you can make one very attrac- 
tive point of interest on the wall by using 
a wall bracket. Simple painted furniture of 
the “‘cottage”’ variety is charming in such a 





Did you know that leather can 
be very successfully lacquered? 





room, and usually provides a Welsh dresser. This solves 
another wall-space, for its shelves extend quite far up the 
wall. But let me give you one piece of advice. Hang a 
backdrop of plain material which will harmonize with 
your room, behind the shelves of both the Welsh dresser and 
the wall bracket. This will furnish a background for the 
colorful plates, bitsof brass or other decorative knick-knacks 
which you wish to use on them. 

This is one of the best ways I know of treating a small 

flower-papered. dining room. 


Nursery Dumbwaiter 
Mothercraft or Building Department: 

I don’t know which is the appro- 
priate department to write in view of 
my request, and I am not even sure if 
such a thing as I am looking for 
exists, but I have heard you can buy 
a dumbwaiter! I need one for our 
nursery. We have four small children 
and although we are not planning a 
large home or anything approaching a 
real English nursery, we believe in 
letting the children have a separate 
life of their own, even to their meals. 
If a dumbwaiter could be installed 
from the kitchen to the nursery it 
would greatly simplify the problem of serving their food. 
You can imagine a meal for four children is not easily carried. 

I hope I am not contemplating something that is a great 
extravagance, because this seems like a real labor-saver for 
the average home. 

Answer—The price of a dumb- 
waiter, complete and ready for instal- 
lation by any good carpenter is fifty 
dollars. They are made by a firm 
whose name I am sending you pri- 
vately. 

As a rule architects object to dumb- 
waiters, for they find that they are 
seldom used, that their shafts eventu- 
ally become draughty dust-collectors, 
but perhaps with such a definite use 
for one as you seem to have in mind, 
there would be no question of this— 
for some years, at least. 





“‘Period” Furniture 
Enquiry Department: 

Can you tell me if there is such a 
thing as real “period” furniture being 
shown in the furniture stores to-day? 
I was looking at a set that was called 
“Spanish Renaissance” by the sales- 
man, but which an architect friend of 
mine simply laughed at. He said it 
was nothing but modern junk. As I 
am anxious to furnish my house in 
good taste, and as it is distinctly a Spanish type inside— 
stucco walls, iron work fixtures, etc.—I would appreciate 
some real information that I could go on. 

Answer—There are many good reproductions in the 
Spanish manner being sold to-day. Ofall 
styles being reproduced by modern furni- 
ture makers, it has been most successful, 
is most easily recognizable; although not 
necessarily the most reasonable, is well 
within the reach of the moderate income. 
The set which you saw is very likely one of 
those grandiose attempts at richness some- 
times made by modern manufacturers and 
dubbed a ‘‘reproduction.” The renaissance 
style has suffered grievously from these 
efforts. 

However, the next time you go furniture- 
hunting, ask for something in the Spanish, 
Moorishor Mediterranean manner. In these 


Paint a bright “rug” 
over old linoleum. 








Plants against bright- 
colored tarletan shut out 
an ugly view. 


Using the upright piano for a dividing line gives you 
practically two small rooms rather than one long one. 


you will find some good types of oak and dark walnut furni- 
ture in rather light types, distinguished from other styles by 
trimmings and additions of metal work. Metal is an 
outstanding attribute of the Spanish style. With these, 
tiled effects and bright colored pottery are the logical 
accompaniments. 


Dear Sirs: 


Can you give me any suggestions as to how to decorate a 
bay window in a Mansard roof? 

Answer—lI wish I had time to havedrawn for our readers, a 
Mansard roof. But if any are interested, they will find a 
sketch of one in any good dictionary. It is a type of roof 
designed by the noted 17th Century French architect 
Mansard or Mansart, having on all sides two slopes—the 
lower being the greater. The typical Dutch Colonial roof is 
very much like it. 

Actually, the roof has nothing to do with the decorating of 
the bay window, but as this is a Home Bureau, the more we 
can learn about the types of the component parts of our 
dwellings, the better. 

A bay window always suggests a seat or shelf to me. That 
is, a built-in platform, sill-high, following the curved line of 
the window on the wall side, and carried straight across on 
the room side. It may have a lift top and serve for a chest. 
It might be fitted with a cushion for a window seat, or nicely 
polished as a resting place for books and flowers. 

As to the actual decoration of the win- 
dow itself, one of the most attractive is to 
recess the whole window by hanging over- 
drapes almost like portieres on either side 
of the bay, but not on the actual window. 
These may be drawn straight across at 
night if necessary. The window itself may 
then be curtained in the same style as the 
rest of the room. 


Home Service Bureau: 


I have heard that rugs can be washed 
with some preparation which makes them 
like new. Although I have enquired every- 
where for this cleanser, I cannot locate it. 
There is a firm which will come to your 
home and wash the rugs for a fee, but they 
will not divulge how the preparation they 
use is made. It seems to be a trade secret. 
Do you, by any chance, know what it is? 

Answer —Of course, I cannot tell what 
the preparation which this particular firm 
uses may be, but I can give’ you a very 
wonderful formula for a rug cleanser to be 
used in what is known as a dry scrub. 

Ask your druggist to put up for you the 
following ingredients: 

8 oz. ammonia, % oz. ether, 4% oz. chloroform, 1% tea- 
spoonful alum, 14 teaspoonful salt (sodium chloride), 44 tea- 
spoonful baking soda (sodium bicarbonate). 

Have this securely corked, as the mixture is very prone 
to create gases. When ready to wash rugs, cut up two bars 
of white naphtha soap in enough water to make jelly (about 
a pint). Melt and allow to cool. Add this to two quarts of 
warm water, and pour in one and a half tablespoonfuls of 
the mixture given above, well shaken. Beat with a whisk 
until a fluffy lather is formed. 

Professional carpet-washers use a brush that looks some- 
thing like a street cleaner’s, with a long handle like a mop. 
An ordinary medium-bristled scrubbing brush is equally 
useful, though it requires a kneeling posture. Keep up a 
good suds all the time, applying this, rather than any of 
the water beneath. It will evaporate as it is brushed over 
the rug, requiring no rinsing. 

The top is made fluffy and vital by this process, and the 
colors brightened and revived. It is really a dry-cleaning, 
for no actual water is applied. The results are positively 
amazing. 
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There is not one rug like another, either in design or 
color . . . it is impossible to get even the slightest effect 
of symmetry with them in the room. 


Bau: EDITOR: 


Will you help me with what seems a hopeless business at 
present? I am a young bride with a small house furnished in 
the usual way—a Chesterfield set in the living room, and 
soon. This room would look very attractive if it were not 


__for our rugs, which were given to us by the family, and 


which we cannot afford to replace. 

; But really, they are terrible! There is not one like another, 
either in design or color, and they are of such different 
shapes and sizes that it is impossible to get even the slightest 
effect of symmetry with them in the room. I really would 
rather paint a rug on the floor than see this hodge-podge 
every day. 

Do you know what I can do, either to get a cheap big 
rug or utilize the ones I have to some less unsightly end? 
I am enclosing a sketch of the room as it looks at present. 

Answer—If you cannot af- 
ford a really good new rug, 
there are two ways out for 
you. The first is a makeshift 
purchase. I have recently 
been amazed at some impor- 
tations of Czecho-Slovakian 
rugs, about eight by twelve 
feet, handwoven in beautiful 
soft colors, and selling at 
prices under ten dollars. It 
hardly sounds credible but is, 
nevertheless, a fact. True, 
they have not the body of a 
good domestic rug or even of 
an Oriental, but they are soft 
underfoot as well as pleasing 
to the eye, and when you are 
finished with them as a floor 
covering, they will make 
beautiful wall hangings or 
piano covers. 

The other alternative is to 
have your hodge-podge rugs 
re-woven. There are many local “‘carpeterias’’ which use 
up old carpets and rugs in this way. They can be located 
in any city by looking up “rugs” or “‘carpets” in the classi- 
fied advertising directory of the telephone book. These 
people produce a type of “rag’”’ rug which has a rather 
pleasing neutral tint as a rule, the most prominent color in 
the original rug or rugs predominating. The surface is 
like a chenille weave. They are rather heavy and comfort- 
table, but really so informal as to make them suitable only 
for a very “‘cottagy” living room or dining room—although 
they do very well for bedrooms. They can, of course, be 
washed. : 

For your purpose, however, I should suggest a more 
sophisticated rejuvenation. There is one Jarge firm which 
reweaves rugs in plain patterns in any color desired at not 
too large a fee. I shall be glad to give you its name, if you 
decide to follow this latter course. It will, of course, entail 
shipping your rugs away. 

The Unsightly Bed 

Dear Editor: 

My bedroom never looks fresh and pretty, it seems to me, 
because my bed is so lumpy-looking. Don’t suppose I don’t 
know how to make a bed. I do—and I have applied all the 
rules of good bed-making practice to mine. I “plump” the 
pillows and I turn the mattress. But my pillows are just 
naturally soft and flabby and my mattress is just naturally 
bumpy. Have you any suggestions about fixing them up? 
I don’t feel at the present time that I can afford to buy 
new bedding. 

Answer—Madam, your pillows need to be blown up— 
or failing that, covered up! 

Here is the explanation. Get in touch with some of the 
bedding companies advertised in the classified directories 
under “mattress.” They will make one fine fat pillow for 





The unsightly small rugs rewoven into a plain large rug 
at not too large a fee. 
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you out of two limp ones, by the process of feather-blowing. 
Yes, and they will furnish you with nice, fresh ticking in a 
dainty color, too. The same people will put a new cover on 
your old “‘puff’”’ and freshen up the feathers with air. But, 
most miraculous of all, they will take the lumps and sags 
out of your mattress. 

I can quite understand how you cannot make a dainty- 
looking bed with the very material under your hands a 
drooping reproach. Before you have your pillows “blown 
up,” however, decide whether you prefer to have them 
soft and slimsy to sleep on. If so, you can enclose them, 
just as they are, within a bolster when the bed is made. 
Bolsters, by the way, are “coming in again.” You will 
find even some different shapes among them at the shops. 


The Long Room 
Dear Chatelaine: 

You have always seemed to have such a good idea of 
room-arrangement, as evinced in such articles as “Setting 
the Stage in Small House and Apartment,” that I am 
wondering if you can help me with a most discouraging 
room. It is something that has worried me for years. 

You know 
what it means to 
live in an old 
house. I don’t 
know whether 
they used to use 
our living room 
for cotillions or a 
race track in the 
Victorian era — 
but it’s long 
enough to review 
an army. It is 
also fairly nar- 
row. When you 
come into it, the 
other end looks 
so far away that 
the walls seem to 
be coming to- 
gether to a van- 
ishing point. 

Now, there is 
no use telling me 
to remodel the room. We can’t afford it. All I can do is try 
to use our various pieces of furniture in such a way as to 
take off a little of the curse. I’m enclosing a sketch. We 
have an upright piano, which does not help matters much. 
The only redeeming feature is the fireplace, but as it is not 
in the centre of the room but opposite the door at one end, 
it only complicates things. Here is a poser for you. I just 
hope it isn’t too much for you. It has proved almost too 
much for me! 

Answer—Y ours is a typical 
Canadian problem. Old Vic- 
torian houses are something 
many of us have to deal with 
in this country. And that 
room—lI can see it and almost 
feel it! 

But of one thing you should 
be glad—your upright piano. 
It can be made a means of 
practically remodeling the 
room. You will see where I 
have placed it in the sketch 
—a dividing line which gives 
you practically two small 
rooms rather than one long 
one. Use a rich drape for its 
back, and you will have 
created a decorative wall. For 
a long room, two square or 
even rectangular rugs, pro- 
vided their width and not their length runs the length of 
the room, are preferable to one long one. You can see how 
these dividing lines across a Jong floor would detract from 
its over-accentuated length, 





Bolsters, by the way, are coming in again. 
You will find some new shapes among them 


at the shops. cult. First, secure a curtain 
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service for house -furnishing problems 


Now about that far end of the room which seems to 
dwindle almost to a vanishing point. What you need there 
is something to catch it and draw it forward into the room. 
You can do this only with a mass of warm color. If you 
have a large warm-colored picture or a wall-hanging, take 
up as much of that wall space as you can with it. You will 
find that instead of vanishing in the distance, the end wall 
will come running out to meet you. 

In this type of room particularly, beware the tendency of 
furniture to group itself in straight lines against the wall. 
Your more or less kidney-shaped sofa is a good corner piece. 
So are your lamp and big chair. Try for groups all through 
the two “new” rooms—for you will actually have two 
instead of one if you carry out the arrangement I have 
indicated. 

Old Leather Furniture 
To the Editor: 

We have left over from our old library, about four pieces 
of leather furniture which are in a very bad state of repair, 
but which I think I might be able to do something with. 
The pieces were originally quite expensive, nicely over- 
stuffed in a good grade of heavy black leather. Now the 
leather is worn and rusty, and the seats of the chairs and 
sofa sag. I know I can have the springs fixed, but what can I 
do with the leather? I should like to keep them as they are 
—a library set of two chairs, a sofa and an ottoman. 

Answer—I could easily prescribe slip covers in a solid 
tan, deep orange or blue, piped with contrasting color or 
deeper tone of the same color, but I believe you can get a 
smarter effect with a new idea. Did you know that leather 
can be very successfully lacquered? You can have your set 
any of the new shades—but I should prescribe a true 
lacquer red. You will find much of the new leather furniture 
finished in this color. 

This is the method. First, have the furniture renovated 
and put back into good firm shape. See that any missing 
buttons are replaced and all sags and lists eliminated. Then 
the preparation of the leather itself can begin. 

Take some good mild brand of soap flakes to make a suds, 
and wash with a soft cloth. Dry carefully and apply some 
bland vegetable oil, such as linseed. When the leather has 
soaked up all the oil, it will be soft and pliable. Do not 
apply the lacquer until all the oil has been absorbed. 

Brushing lacquers dry very fast, so work quickly. Allow 
the lacquer to rum on, rather than brushing it in as with 
ordinary paint. 

I think you will be surprised at the effect you will get. 
It should give you a new colorful set of furniture. 


Ugly Outlook 
Interior Decorating Editor: 

I know you can’t make over a city, but I wonder if you 
have any suggestions on what I can do about the awful 
exposure my windows have. My apartment is in a nice 
house, well situated, but my particular outlook is on a grimy 
alleyway, and the nearest ob- 
jects of interest are chimneys. 
Fortunately, there is a lot of 
good sunlight, for it faces south; 
that is why if I shut out the 
hideous view I also shut out 
the light! Whatever shall I do? 
This .is a terrible problem to 
put up to an interior decoration 
expert. I suppose what I really 
need is the city architect. 

Answer—No, I think you 
have come to the right depart- 
ment. Yours is a very common 
problem in the city. You can 
easily shut out the ugly pros- 
pect and still retain the light 
—although it may seem diffi- 


material that is very definite 
in color, yet sheer in texture. 
This type of curtain will filter the light, yet not prove tco 
transparent. Tarletan has always been a favorite of mine 
for windows such as yours. Get a bright orange, blue, 


rose or mauve—whichever you prefer or whichever suits 
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“What is sunshine?’ 
asked the voice of the 
deep eyes. 

REE oars ke 
Rabbit scratched his head, ‘‘it’s what makes springtime— 
il’s here!’ And he pointed delightedly to the patch of 
warm light on the ground. “I brought a patch of it for 
you off my boat. Come and stand on it and get warm. 

You look cold.” 


straight and lifted one foot in the air while The Rabbit 
copied him on to the big egg. 

“I never heard of anything so silly as a rooster on an 
ostrich egg,”” he remarked as The Rabbit dabbed away with 
the tail feather. 

“No one will know it’s an ostrich egg,” replied The 
Rabbit rairily. “I’m going to paint a rabbit on the other 
side and call it a rabbit egg.” 

“It’s high time,”’ growled The Rooster, “‘that people knew 
that rabbits don’t lay or hatch out of Easter eggs.” 

“That’s just why I want to get something a more natural 
size,”” replied The Rabbit agreeably. “If children are 
determined to think rabbits hatch out of eggs, it might as 
well be a big enough one.”’ 

“It would be funny,’’ taunted The Rooster, whose leg 
was getting frightfully cramped by now, “‘if it hatched out 
an ostrich.” 

“Oh no,” explained The Rabbit cheerily, “it is going to 
be filled with jelly beans . . .” and suddenly his ears fell in 
utter consternation. ‘‘Good gracious,” he almost shrieked 
at The Rooster, ‘‘we’ve forgotten the jelly beans!” 

The Rooster put down his stiff foot and smiled. ‘‘We 
seldom if ever have had a better crop,’’ he replied pompously. 

“Yes,” still shrieked The Rabbit, “but are they har- 
vested?” 

“In baskets,” bowed The Rooster. “And if that’s a 
rabbit egg, you had better get a rabbit to pose for it, because 
I hear the ducklings coming.” 

Then down the stream that circled the little knoll on 
which they were standing, came the fluffiest, quackingest 
fleet of little ducks you ever saw, and behind them, no less a 
personage than The Duck herself. She was a beautiful 
bird, but more beautiful than the glossy sheen of her brown 
feathers were the sails of the little boat which with every 
stroke of her paddle feet she towed farther into the full 
sunlight. They were real Easter sails and the early 
morning light made them like fairy wings. 


“Oh,” breathed The Rabbit, enraptured as always, by 
the sight of his little boat, ‘‘the beauty!” 

The tiny voices of the ducklings were even sweeter than 
the birds’ music box in his ears. He felt the Easter feeling 
coming over him like the warm sunshine that was already 
gilding his boat. The Rooster could see it in his eyes—it 
was a look that always made him feel a little like crying, 
though he was as a rule such a practical bird. 

Now the boat had slipped its nose into the grass by the 
bank, and The Rabbit was running his paws over it lovingly. 

“Take off your apron,”’ said The Rooster kindly, “and 
untie your ears, and I’ll have her loaded in no time.” 

The Rabbit seemed almost in a dream, but he didn’t 
forget to speak to the ducklings that were clambering up 
on the bank, and he couldn’t resist running his paws over 
their downy backs, too. 

The Rooster was running back and forth with baskets of 
jelly beans and load after load of eggs, carrying on last of 
all, the big ostrich egg. The Duck marshalled the ducklings 
aboard the boat. They cuddled under the masts and some 
climbed on top of the eggs. 

Then The Rabbit stepped on the deck and lay down on 
his back under the sails, looking straight up at the sky. 
The boat seemed to know he had come aboard, for a little 
tremor ran all through it and the sails blew out their cheeks 
expectantly. Then slowly, as though some dreamy hand 
were waving a wand above it, the Easter boat began moving 
down the stream, 


“Good-by!”’ called both The Duck and The Rooster. 

“Good-by!” called back The Rabbit as though he were 
already in another world. ‘To-morrow will be Easter!” 
They watched him out of sight, as the boat gathered 
speed and rounded the bend of the creek. But 
The Rabbit was in a happy dream—the singing 
of the wind and the bright sunshine in the sails, 
the soft voices of the ducklings whispering and 
quacking, the rainbow piles of eggs so glossy 
and so beautiful, gave him a feeling of positive 
ecstasy. 

He was The Easter Rabbit and he was going 
to bring Easter yet another year! 

He lay there in the sun, blinking up at the 
rose sails, bellyinz out gently with the quiet 
spring wind. Everything was warm and dear 
and lazy, and the early flowers along the bank 
seemed to throw a very blanket of sweetness 
over him. He closed his eyes, and his whiskers 
quivered as they did when he had waked up that 
very morning. The Rabbit was asleep. 

+ * of 

HE little boat was lost. It listened for The 

Rabbit to speak, but all it heard was the 
whispering quacks of the ducklings and the 
singing of the wind in its sails. The big waters seemed 
strange. It had missed the Easter course. So, swaying 
bewilderedly, it could only go on, listening for The Rabbit’s 
guiding voice. 

What finally waked The Rabbit was the cold—and the 
frightened voices of the ducklings who were huddled to- 
gether, trying to keep warm. The boat had finally come to 
shore against a bank so dark and shady that only ferns and 
tall biack trees grew there. 

The Rabbit was a little frightened himself, but he com- 
forted the ducklings and stepped off on the shore. The 
ground was so wet and cold under his feet that it made him 
shiver, for being an Easter Rabbit, he had never known 
anything chilly before. 

“Not a flower,’”’ he shuddered, “not even grass!” He 
hugged himself to keep warm. 

Then it suddenly occurred to him how foolish it was for 
The Easter Rabbit ever to be cold or in the dark. 


“This place certainly needs Easter,’’ he told himself, ‘‘and 
sunshine!” He knew that some way he must get things 
warm and growing on that awful wet bank. 

Then he turned around and saw the little boat bobbing 
up and down as though it were trying to speak to him, and 
quick as a flash he was aboard the deck gathering up the 
reams of sunshine that still clung to its sails and masts. 
His paws were all gold with it by the time he had gathered 
it in his arms. He shook it out in a square piece and laid 
it on the damp bank, while the boat bobbed approvingly. 
The ducklings all jumped off then and gathered on the 
square, warm and happy again, and the first thing The 
Rabbit knew, there was a wood violet coming up between 
his very toes. 

“Easter!” he cried delightedly, ‘‘Easter’s here, wherever 
we are!” and he began doing his dance again, he was so 
pleased that everything was turning out well after all. 

“And what,” asked a small, thin voice behind him, ‘‘is 
Easter?” 

He turned sharply about, but at first could see nothing. 
Then in the shadows of the big trees he saw a slim figure. 
He thought it must be a little girl, it was so small—but he 
had never seen such sad, deep eyes in a child on Easter 
morning. 

“Easter?” he stammered, “Easter? Why Easter is the 
birthday of the whole year. Easter is sunshine. . .” 

“What is sunshine?” asked the voice of the deep eyes. 

“Well. . .” The Rabbit 
scratched his head “‘it’s 
what makes springtime— 
it’s here!”” And he pointed 
triumphantly to the square 
of warm light on the ground. 
“I brought a patch of it for 
you off my boat. Come 
and stand on it and get 
warm. You look cold.” 

The figure came over 
slowly and put the tip of 
one pale, bare foot on the 
edge of the patch. 

“Oh,” her face lit up as 
though by its very reflec- 
tion, “how lovely!” Then 
she walked over 
theedgeand 
stood right in the 
middle of it. 
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feet and the little ducks, . . . . “is this Easter?’’ 

“Why bless you,” laughed The Rabbit, pleased to death, 
“that’s only a little part of it. Just look here!’’ 

He rushed back to the boat and began carrying off eggs 
and baskets of jelly beans. Already the patch of sunlight 
had begun spreading, and the little girl’s hair had turned 
quite gold. 

“Oh, let me help you carry Easter,” she cried, stretching 
out her thin little arms. 

So The Rabbit took her hand in his paw, and together 
they unloaded the boat, putting everything in the sunshine. 

“And where are you going to take all this—Easter?”’ she 
asked finally. 

“Why—to Everybody,” answered The Rabbit, puzzled. 
“T’ve got to hide the eggs, you know, and leave a few jelly 
beans here and there, and @ duckling for special ones—and 
this,”” he pointed proudly to the ostrich egg—‘“‘for someone 
most particular.” 

“Is it good to eat?” asked the little girl wonderingly. . . 
“Or can you eat Easter?” 

“Why yes, I expect you can,” stumbled The Rabbit, 
“only I never thought of it before. This one happens to 
be a—a—rabbit egg, but it’s full of jelly beans. Won’t 
you try one?” He lifted the top off carefully and put his 
paw inside. 

“Oh, it’s jumping!” shrieked the little girl, and The 
Rabbit fell back on his haunches flabbergasted. A baby 
rabbit had actually jumped out of the big egg on the grass. 

“It’s as much of a surprise to me as it is to you,”’ explained 
The Rabbit, much embarrassed. “But then,’’ he added 
cheerfully, ‘‘that’s Easter—sunshine, you know, and 
surprises.” And everything seemed to be all right again 
in his mind. 

The baby rabbit was smiling too, for he and The Rooster 
had planned the joke quite a while ago. So they all sat 
down on the sunshine together and ate jelly beans. 

“You know,” said the little girl at last, “I don’t know 
just what you meant by ‘Everybody’. There’s nobody 
here but me and my father. You and Easter. and you, 
looking at the baby rabbit, ‘‘and you,” looking at the 
ducklings, ‘‘are the only other people I’ve ever seen.” 

“I don’t know how I’ve missed you all these years,’ 
answered The Rabbit, a little worried. “I thought every- 
body knew about Easter.” 

“I was just wondering,” went on the little girl, “if you 
wouldn’t leave Easter with me now that you’re here— 
especially the sunshine. It seems to me I’ve heard my 
father speak of sunshine. He said once he thought it 
would help his rheumatism if he could get a little of it.” 

“T’ll stay!” said the baby rabbit. 

“We'll stay!” said the ducklings. 

“I'll leave the Easter eggs!”” added The Rabbit. 

And the sunshine 
had already begun 
to creep up to the 
edge of the dark 
trees and was 
climbing up their 
trunks. 

“But how about 
‘Everybody’?”’ 
asked the little girl. 

The Rabbit was 
worried again. 
(Continued on page 

68) 
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+ Easter Rabbit had been asleep a long time. He 
always slept on his back with his paws crossed, so that his 
nose could catch the very first smell of springtime and his 
whiskers feel the very first breeze. Now his nose wiggled 
in his sleep and his whiskers quivered a little—for there 
was a breeze, and all around him the crocuses were pushing 
up. One was coming up right behind his long, pink ear 
and nudging it softly. 

“It’s almost time,’’ thought the Crocus, but feeling it 
was a shame to wake him too soon. “By the time I grow 
as high as your eyes, which ought to be by morning, you’ll 
have to be wide awake.” 

Just then, the breeze distinctly tickled him and The 
Rabbit yawned—but he didn’t open his eyes. He knew he 
could lie there until he felt the crocus pushing at his eye- 
lashes. Meanwhile, he began to think sleepily of all the 
hings he should have to do when he really woke up. 

“Those hens—” he thought worriedly, ‘I wonder if they 
realize how many eggs it’s going to take this year. Those 
ducks—I wonder if they’ve started their hatching. Those 
rabbits—those jelly beans—those roosters—those .. .” 
His mind began going around so fast and furiously that he 
found he had to open his eyes just to make it stop. 

There was beginning to be a light in the sky and the 
birds up in the tree above him sounded like a music box. 

The Rabbit lifted one long ear. It had got full of dew 
during the night and poured a little stream of cool water 
over his face. 

“Ah,” said The Rabbit, stretching, “that feels good.” 
And he lifted the other one. His face was all wet by now, 
so he washed it carefully. 

“Wonderful day!” he said aloud, sniffing. Everything 
always smelled so sweet to The Rabbit when he woke up 
after his long sleep, that he usually wanted to dance, and 
sometimes did. He found that it limbered him up wonder- 
fully and made him ready for his work. 

So now he rolled over once or twice in the new grass, 
jumped up with a bound, and started a sort of cake-walk 
on his long hind legs. 

The birds couldn’t help seeing him and began chirping 
and trilling in time, so that before he knew it, The Rabbit 
was kicking and gliding and pointing his toes and taking 
big leaps with skips in between. It was a wonderful day! 

But soon there came a strong note among the birds’ 
voices, like a great horn in a little orchestra. Jt was The 
Rooster! Over on the horizon The Rabbit could see him 
standing, flapping his big wings, his comb standing up 
fierce and straight against the sky. His crows were mag- 
nificent, and he came strutting along, still crowing. He 
seemed just as happy as The Rabbit, and when he came 
closer he even danced a high step or two, for the music the 
birds were making was simply irresistible. 

Finally, The Rabbit gave a last joyful thump with his 
hind leg. ‘‘Now,” he said to The Rooster, “‘we must be 
getting busy. Tell me, how are the eggs coming along?” 

“They couldn’t be better,” answered The Rooster. ‘The 
hens are laying better than in years. And the ducks—well 
the streams are simply full of ducklings.” 

“Good!” said The Rabbit, delighted. “Now we’ll have 
to do something very special with the colors for all those 
eggs. Last year I had an idea about mixing some hare- 
bells and snowdrops for a sky blue, and I put away some 
dried sorrel for a jade green. I’ve never been able to get 
that color before, you know. Then there’s that scarlet I’ve 
planned from the sumac seed . 

“All right, all right,” said The Rooster, “but let’s get to 
work.”” The Rabbit always got so excited over the dyes 
that The Rooster often had to remind him of businesss. 
“I’ve got several hundred eggs ready right this minute— 






Then the first thing The Rooster knew, 
he felt a terrible pain in his back. 
The Rabbit had pulled out his best 
red tail feather and before he could 
even speak to him, was throwing it in 
the pot. 


and I’ll wager they'll hatch before you get the dye pots 
ready.” 

“Now, now,” laughed The Rabbit good-naturedly, 
“you’re always worrying!” And he began digging ener- 
getically at what looked like a big clump of plantain, but 
which was really the mouth of his burrow. “I'll be back 
in a minute with the dried things, and then we can begin 
gathering some fresh colors.” 

Meanwhile, The Rooster was looking around in a business- 
like manner, picking up bright-colored pebbles and stones, 
and asking one flower and another for a petal here and 
there. The scillas always gave most generously for the 
blue pot, and the daffodils, although they were barely up, 
thought they could contribute a bud or two for the yellow. 
The hyacinths were always kind about lavender. 

The Rooster had gathered together quite a collection by 
the time The Rabbit came up out of the burrow, carrying 
all sorts of dried flowers and herbs, and clanking a whole 
collection of iron pots after him. 

“Get the fires ready!” he panted. But The Rooster had 
already seen to that, and in several places little piles of 
twigs were lying about with sticks crossed over them to 
hold the pots. 

“Now,” said The Rabbit, ‘“‘where in the world did I put 
those fireflies last year? Surely, I saved a few.” 

“Surely I did,”” The Rooster reminded him. “If you'll 
lift the knot out of that tree over there you'll see where I 
hid a whole leaf-full of them.” 

“Well,” answered The Rabbit after a search, “here they 
are, but there’s not a spark in them.” 

“I'll put a spark into them!” said The Rooster de- 
terminedly, and he began turning the sleepy fireflies over 
with his bill and nipping them sharply. 

The fireflies were so annoyed at being disturbed that they 
flashed immediately, but before they had time to know 
what it was all about, The Rooster was dropping them 
among the piles of twigs. Of course, it didn’t take long to 
get the fires going at that rate; the fireflies were furious. 
They flew away from the fires straight back to the tree, and 
The Rabbit wrapped them up in their leaf again apolo- 
getically. 

Soon the pots were up and boiling. The Rooster 
had got water from the nearest stream while The 
Rabbit was putting back the fireflies. But The 
Rabbit himself was only too busy now—rushing 
from pot to pot, throwing in a bunch of this and 
a pinch of that. He had put on an apron to keep 
his fur clean, and had his ears tied back out of the 
way. 

“They’re going to be beautiful—they’re going to 
be beautiful!” he kept singing to himself, getting 
more and more excited every minute. 

The sumac seeds were boiling up to a glorious red, 
but still he seemed afraid it wasn’t going to be 
bright enough. 

“My goodness,” said The Rooster, ‘“‘you do act 
ridiculous!” 

“It isn’t going to be right, I know it—I know 
it...” The Rabbit wrung his paws and began 
looking about desperately for something to throw 
in that would make it the right color. 

Then the first thing The Rooster knew, he 


“No one will know it’s an ostrich egg,”’ replied 
The Rabbit atrily. “I’m going to paint a rabbit 
on the other side and call it a rabbit egg.” ‘“‘It’s 
high time,”’ growled The Rooster, “that people knew 
that rabbits don’t lay or hatch out of Easter eggs.” 
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felt a terrible pain in his back. The Rabbit had pulled out 
his best red tail feather, and before he could even speak to 
him, was throwing it in the pot. 

“For goodness sake, what next?” The Rooster demanded 
indignantly when words finally came to him. “I believe 
you’d have pulled off my comb if you could have got it 
loose.” 

“Oh don’t be angry,’”’ soothed The Rabbit, all smiles 
now; “it’s made it just right.” 

But he wasn’t happy long, because the very next minute 
he was frantically trying to get a speckled effect into the 
green pot, and he found that there weren’t half enough 
robins’ egg-shells to give him the right blue. 

Of course, The Rooster was quite used to The Rabbit’s 
excitement, so he simply began patiently wheeling up one 
load after another of eggs from where he had them piled 
some way off. 

“Can't you stop that wheelbarrow squeaking?” begged 
The Rabbit irritably. “I just had an idea for the most 
beautiful opal, and now I can’t remember the combination.” 

“Oh, these artists!”” groaned The Rooster. All he could 
do was to begin quietly dropping in the eggs, and by and 
by The Rabbit grew more satisfied about things. Certainly 
he was delighted with each batch as it dried. 

Finally, the marvelous piles of different colored eggs were 
spread out all over the grass, and they both sat back and 
admired them. The Rabbit put his arm around The 
Rooster’s shoulder affectionately. 

“They are lovely,” The Rooster admitted. 

“‘There’s only one thing more,”” The Rabbit mused, ‘‘that 
beautiful ostrich egg I’ve been saving. I’m going to paint 
it and leave it for someone special. And I’m afraid—I’m 
afraid, old man, I’ll have to trouble you for another feather.” 
The Rooster was disgusted, but then he never could 
refuse The Rabbit anything. ‘Another Easter,” he 
groaned, ‘‘and I’ll be as bald as an ostrich egg myself.” 
But he allowed The Rabbit to select a plain black feather 
that he thought would make a good brush. 

“Now,” announced The Rabbit, ‘“‘you’ve got to pose for 


me!”’ So, weary though he was, The Rooster stood up 
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and if he praised the very thing he shouldn’t, that didn’t 
matter. 

If Madge was a kitten, her husband, Laura thought, was 
like an overgrown puppy—friendly and anxious to please. 
Lee was a comfortable person to be with; he laughed at 
everything, made conversation, didn’t get his feelings hurt, 
and was generally sensible. Of course, he wasn’t as bright 
as Jerry—never would be. He was simple where Jerry was 
nervous, complicated; direct where Jerry was repressed and 
devious as only sensitive souls can be. Perhaps Lee was a 
little dumb; but Laura found him restful. 

And when the four were together, Laura discovered, as 
time went on, that Lee was the only companion she had to 
worry about. At first, while Lee and Jerry reminiscenced 
and patched together the gaps in their friendship, she and 
Madge had been thrown together; but it didn’t last. Madge 
saw to that. 

Socially, of course, she was quite correct. Wasn't it a 
sign of provincialism for the women of a party to hang 
together on one side, the men on the other? If you wanted 
to talk to your own husband you could talk to him at home. 

Laura certainly found Lee more entertaining than his 
wife. And she certainly wasn’t jealous of Madge; she’d 
trust Jerry cast away on a desert island with Pola Negri. 
It was simply that it irritated her to watch Madge in action. 

Kittenish ways—not catty; never a scratch—velvet paws; 
things you couldn’t even define; things like her way of 
taking a man’s arm at every curb until he always offered it; 
and sitting next him in a car when, somehow, there never 
seemed to be quite enough room. But she never overdid it 
because she went on to something else. She was always 
vivacious, electric, ready for anything, ‘‘a good sport,” 
Jerry said once. Laura envied her energy; she hadn’t so 
much, any more. Maybe it was taking care of Junior; 
maybe it was just getting older. 

But if Madge looked up at Jerry in that adoring way when 
she talked to him—well, wasn’t she at least five inches 
shorter than he was? She had to look up. She had to 
reach up if she was going to straighten his tie, and since his 
own wife didn’t notice whether or not his tie needed 
straightening .. . 

On such occasions Laura 
told herself not to be a fool, 
and devoted herself to en- 
tertaining Lee. If anybody 
had any reason to object, 
he was the one; for if 
Madge looked up at Jerry, 
Jerry looked down at 
Madge. Obviously he liked 
having his tie fixed, though 
Laura would never have 
dared to touch it in public. 
He’d have resented that as 
grandmotherly correction 
or coddling. Why was it 
flattering when Madge. . . 

Oh, well. Laura picked 
up the rabbit, made the 
lemonade, decided they 
could eat gingerbread in- 
stead of fudge, and found 
her gray crepe had lost 
most of its wrinkles by 
hanging in the closet. She 
enjoyed the evening after 
all. 

As they were leaving, 
Madge said in her childish 
voice, high yet soft, “Oh, 
aren’t you sort of thrilled 
over next Friday night? I 
haven’t a thing new to 
wear, and Lee says I won’t 
have, but still . . .” 

“Will you listen to the 
woman!” Lee growled. “If 
you want money, murder 
your Aunt Mabel! You 
can have a new mop for the 
kitchen floor if I’m going to 
scrub it, and you can have a 
new lawn-mower if you’ll 
push it, but if you think 
there’s any party clothes in 
my pay envelope . . .” 

“What happens Friday 
night?” asked Laura. ‘Oh, 
you mean the dance out at 
the club. We hadn't 
planned to go.” 

“Of course you're going,” 
“we'll go together,’”’ came 
simultaneously from the 
Shelbys and Jerry. Laura 
said, All right, of course 
they would go. She did 
want to, right then; you 
always wanted to agree to 
do something els: with 


people when you were with them. It was easier than 
disagreeing. 

After all, it would be the big affair of the year at the club, 
and there wasn’t much use going out if you missed the best 
things. Why worry about clothes? 

“I can make the black dress do again, if I put a new 
flower on the shoulder,” she told Jerry as she washed the 
lemonade glasses. ‘Only, I’ll have to have new slippers. 
The old ones are just hopeless.” 

Jerry polished a glass. ‘Those were pretty slippers Madge 
had on to-night—did you notice?” he said carelessly. 
“Tiny little things.” 

Laura twisted the faucet tight. 
Madge has nice feet,’ she said. 

That was all. But Jerry’s remark impressed Laura as he 
had never impressed her before in that way. For Jerry 
was one of those men who didn’t notice details like slippers. 
If he had got that far... 


“They were pretty. 


HE slippers weren’t a sort that Laura liked; they looked 

exactly like Madge. They were impractical, pastel- 
tinted kid affairs with round French toes and the highest of 
heels, fancy buckles, and trimming of contrasting leather. 
Laura hated fancy shoes. But they suited Madge; they 
went with her caressing manner and her permanent wave 
and her pervasive perfume. How Jerry could stand that 
perfume! 

But then, of course, Jerry liked onions with his steak 
And just as she gave him onions now and then, weeping but 
uncomplaining, so she kept silent now. ‘Tiny little things, 
indeed!” she thought. Hadn’t Madge, in private, confessed 
the length and breadth of her pumps, and looked in- 
credulous when it proved that Laura’s oxfords were the 
same size? 

Of course, flat-heeled shoes never looked as small as those 
poised on tapering curves. The heels gave you more length 


without seeming to, just the difference between the hypo- 
tenuse and the side of a triangle. 

But—“‘Tiny little things!’ 

Her new slippers, Laura had supposed, would have to be 
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replicas of the old ones. There wasn’t much variety in 
low-heeled black satin pumps. They had to be black, so 
their wear wouldn’t be limited to evenings. 

But now—‘“Tiny little things!’”’ Laura repeated to 
herself the next morning when she went to town. And she 
walked straight up Elm Street to the Booterie and said, 
“T’d like to see some gold slippers, please.” ; 

Of course, those the salesman brought had three-inch 
heels—you couldn’t have found a low-heeled gold slipper in 
any one of Ansley’s three shoe shops. Three-inch heels and 
flattering little twinkling toes, and while they fitted so 
comfortably that she danced across the strip of carpet in 
front of the mirror on the floor they looked like—well, they 
looked like tiny little things. 

“Very becoming to a high instep,” said the salesman as 
he took a bill that would never be the same again. Suppose 
they did cost more than the black ones? She’d save money 
on the flower for the black dress, because a dime’s worth to 
radiator paint would turn any old faded rose bright gold to 
match these shining beauties. And as she hugged the 
package Laura realized that all her life she’d wanted this 
very footwear. 


“Oh, dem golden slippahs, 
Oh, dem golden slippahs, 
Golden slippahs I’se a gwine foh to weah foh to 
walk dem golden streets,” 
she hummed. The dance would be fun. It had to be fun. 
And it was. 

“Cinderella!”’ Lee called her at once when he saw the 
glittering glory. Then he made extravagant offers about 
his coat when they came to the curb. Jerry, of course, had 
both eyes -on—Madge-—in a fluffy new frock, somehow 
materlalized in spite of Lee’s remarks of the week before; 
but Laura knew he heard. His ears, three inches lower in 
her line of vision than usual, looked conscious. 

The shining happiness that she felt in her toes spread 
upward, made her eyes sparkle and her eyes flash, so that 
Cinderella enjoyed the ball. Lee and Jerry weren’t the 
only men in Ansley. Fora 
few hours Laura re- 
membered, in effect, that 
Ansley had been her town 
before Jerry ever came. 

“You’re dancing extra 
well,”” Lee told her, and she 
knew she was. There was 
something about high heels 
that helped; they kept you, 
literally, on your toes. It 
wasn’t easier dancing with 
Jerry, or with little Tommy 
Calkins, who was really 
short and almost the same 
size in any direction, but 
after all you didn’t go to 
the club to dance with 
Tommy, or with your own 
husband. 

It was late when they 
went home, though Laura 
felt perfectly fresh. Even 
Madge only half concealed 
a series of small pink yawns, 

‘‘Aren’t you dead, Laurie? 
And didn’t the new shoes 
bother?” 

“Nary a bit,”’ Laura said 
cheerfully. ‘‘But they’lh 
have to be regilded—they’ve 
had an awfully good time.” 

So Madge could flex the 
velvet paws! Or this solici- 
tude for her well-being was, 
Laura considered, merely 
equivalent to erect fur and 
waving tail. Madge was 
seeing her as a competitor 
for the first time. 

At home, after making 
sure that Junior was really 
all right, and saying good 
night to a sleepy Minnie 
Lou, Laura removed the 


(Continued on page 73) 


It was then that Jerry spoke, 
and his speech emphasized a 
silence Laura hadn't even 
noticed. “Seems to me,” he 
said, stripping off his lie, 
“as if those heels would be 
darned unhandy.” 
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©. by the way, I asked Lee to bring Madge over 
after supper,”” Jerry announced. 

Laura, watching the steak while she stirred white sauce 
and tried to remember whether or not she’d salted the peas, 
uttered the response proper to a hospitable homemaker. 
But one corner of her mind repeated Jerry’s phrase. Was 
it just the natural thing to say? ‘Asked Lee if he and 
Madge could come over ...” That was longer and 
sounded clumsy. And if Jerry saw a visit from the Shelbys 
solely in terms of Madge, surely he’d have too much sense 
to say so. Laura realized she was supersensitive—and the 
steak was burning. 

Nice having people drop in; only to-night it meant 
straightening up the living room, as soon as the dishes were 
done, removing Junior’s one-eyed rabbit and the faded 
flowers in the vase, and soon. There wasn’t enough ginger 
ale—better make lemonade, and of course they’d like fudge. 
Her one and only dress needed pressing, and she’d intended 
to wash her hair. 

But the real reason for a certain lack of enthusiasm over 
Jerry’s announcement, she knew in her heart, was Madge. 

For Lee Shelby, introduced proudly by Jerry as ‘‘one of 
my oldest friends,” she had a resolute welcome. You had 
to accept your husband’s men friends, and anyhow Lee 
wasn’t difficult to accept. He fitted easily anywhere. But 
did accepting your husband’s friends mean, also, accepting 
their wives as your bosom companions? 

“I’m glad Lee’s back in town,” Jerry had said after their 
first meeting. “I told him about the Miller cottage and he 
seemed to think seriously about taking it. Be great, 
wouldn’t it, to have next-door neighbors you really liked? 
You and Mrs. Lee hit it off first-rate?” 

Jerry asked the last question carelessly, around a yawn. 
Laura always got along with other wives; she was “a 
woman’s woman.” Seemed to be crazy about a lot of girls 
that he, Jerry, couldn’t see at all; she certainly couldn’t 
object to a nice little thing like Madge Shelby. 

No, she certainly couldn’t object—the same thought, 
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But if Madge looked up in 
that adoring way when she 
talked to him—well, wasn’l 
she at least five inches 
shorter than he was? 


with a taste of bitterness, occupied Laura. You couldn’t 
possibly object; couldn’t say “‘Yes, I like women, but I 
don’t like cats, and if I ever saw a feline, Madge Shelby 
is one.” 

Not a wicked fighting cat—never that! Madge was 
clearly a playful kitten, no more. She wasn’t even a 
blonde kitten. Everybody nowadays suspected blondes, 
but Madge’s hair was shades darker than Laura’s own— 
dark and curly. 

And she never scratched. She followed Laura over the 
little house and admired the furniture, and praised the 
curtains and lampshades, and said, ‘“‘Aren’t you wonderful 
to do all this yourself?” and she was like a little girl with a 
new doll when she adored Junior. 

Laura was so lucky to have him. Laura seemed so 
efficient and experienced—married two whole years! Of 
course it seemed to Madge now as if she’d always been 
married to Lee, but they were having their first anniversary 
only next week. They’d be moved next door by then, and 
Madge hoped they could all have dinner together to 
celebrate. 

Laura saw before her a series of such dinners—probably 
one a week, of neighborly “dropping in,” and going out 
together to places that everybody would want to go. And 
she had been quite correct; as Jerry said, they really ought 
to go out more—it didn’t do to get rusty. Wasn’t there 
some way to leave Junior now, so they could run over to the 
club dances once in a while, or have supper and wind up 
at a movie, or drop in somewhere for a little bridge? 

“Of course, mother has offered to loan me Minnie Lou 
any night,” Laura admitted. ‘‘We’d pay her overtime, but 
it wouldn’t be much. She’d stay several evenings for that 
blue cape of mine, and she’s perfectly reliable—Junior 
likes her.” 

So it had been settled, their going out with the Shelbys. 
And in some ways, of course, it was all right. People did 
need to get out. 


Still, there were objections. Clothes, for example. The 
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Shelbys were harder up than were, if anything, but 
Madge’s trousseau was a year And Madge wore her 
clothes with an air. Dear littie juvenile frocks. She 
shopped, she said, in the misses’ department; you had to if 
you were tiny! The only thing mature about her was her 
high-heeled shoes. 

Laura had bought only one pair of high-heeled shoes in 
her life, and they had been given to Minnie Lou when they 
were as good as new. For that summer Jerry had come to 
town, and when she went around with Jerry, Laura found 
it wasn’t a good idea to wear high heels. Without them, 
she wasn’t much taller than Jerry—hardly any, in fact. 
With them—well, she wasn’t such a giant—perhaps an inch 
or so taller than the average girl; and Jerry wasn’t notice- 
ably short, either—perhaps an inch or so shorter than the 
average man. But with heels to accentuate the difference, 
ee Ss ; 

Of course, when they were married, Laura resigned 
herself to a lifetime of sensible shoes. It wasn’t as if she 
liked high heels anyhow, though in a little town like Ansley 
the flat ones were hard to get. 

Even if she had wanted to walk around on stilts, wasn’t 
Jerry’s peace of mind worth a little sacrifice? Not that he 
had ever objected to a three-inch French curve; Laura felt 
reasonably sure that he never even noticed what sort of 
shoes she wore. But something told her he didn’t like to 
walk beside her and have to look up. She had worn that 
one and only pair on the occasion of their one and only 
quarrel; it might have been only a coincidence, of course, 
but Minnie Lou had been the gainer promptly thereafter. 

For the first two years Laura had worn tennis sneakers 
for the housework and the brown oxfords she’d had for their 
wedding trip when she went around to the grocer’s and 
there you were. Now her satin slippers lasted quite a while 
for their evenings; one good thing was that Lee was even 
easier to dress for than Jerry. Jerry wasn’t apt to mention 
your clothes, but you felt that he got a general effect, was 
pleased or critical; Lee always commented on everything, 
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Every Monday morning, cold meat and pickles, the laundry list, washing, troning! 
human beings, thought Mrs. Holt wearily. 


Washing was pretty tiring, but troning—ironing wasn’t fil for 


EVERY MONDAY MORNING 


Is there something in this “family” business after all? 


L, SAID: “Like finding three cents every wash- 
day.” That’s what it was if you used somebody 
or other’s soap. ‘Saves time, trouble; as easy as 
picking up pennies.” 

The magazine slid from Mrs. Hoit’s fingers— 
the fingers that were pink and crinkled with the morning’s 
washing—slithered across her knee, and flopped on the floor. 

It was Enid’s magazine. ‘As easy as picking up 
pennies,” that was probably what Enid thought about it, if 
she thought at all. It was out of this very paper that 
Enid had got the pattern of the step-in panties that were 
now kicking their mutinous, lilac frills on the line. 

Sighing, Mrs. Holt looked sadly at the hands in her lap, 
such white nails, such pink. crinkled fingers, more like pieces 
of pink crépe paper than fingers. Little, rough ends of 
skin round each nail—a manicure, that’s what she wanted. 
Though after all, what would be the good? 

Every Monday morning, every Monday morning as long 
as she could remember: “Twenty-four hdkfs. (eleven 
gents), fourteen collars (eight soft), three nightgowns (one 
colored), one shirt blouse (great care).”” 

Always, at the last moment, she had been appalled at the 
length of the list and had snatched back a few things she 
could rub through at home. That would save something; 
besides the laundry, the wretched laundry, was so deaf to 
one’s written appeals, ‘“‘no soda,” “great care,’’ heavy 
underlinings, it made not an atom of difference. It had 
seemed criminal to expose Enid’s little muslin dresses to a 


Illustrated by FRANK SPRADLING 


force that would surely send them back with the gathers 
ripped from the delicate crochet yoke, or would, with equal 
certainty, steal the last drop of color from Garry’s leaf- 
green smocks. Later, it had seemed as black a crime to 
trust Elaine’s fairylike nightgowns, rose crépe de chine with 
swallows darting bluely across the front, or Enid’s gossamer 
garments in lemon triple ninon, and Garry’s great, thick, 
silk handkerchiefs that had come from a shop in the 
Burlington Arcade. 

Up to the elbows in soapsuds every Monday morning, 
Mrs. Holt reflected grimly on the perfidy of steam laundries 
and the ingratitude of children. 

They said “thank you” sometimes, but more often, “I 
say, mother, what about my jumper?” or, “‘Wherever have 
you put my best lace hanky? I particularly want it for 
to-night?” Just like that. 

Wearily, Mrs. Holt got up from the table. It must be 
quite three o’clock; she would go and tell Ethel to put on 
the iron. She picked up Enid’s magazine from the floor, 
removed the pickle fork from the jar and wondered why 
there was so little cold meat left. Yesterday, it had been 
quite a decent joint; to-day, nothing but fat and bone. 
Every Monday morning, cold meat and pickles, the laundry 


By SYLVIA THORN-DRURY 


list, washing, ironing! Washing was pretty tiring, 
but ironing, ironing wasn’t fit for human beings, 
thought Mrs. Holt wearily. 
Across the strip of back garden stretched the 
clothes line. At one end, Enid’s cyclamen 
stockings kicked the lilac bush in joyous abandon: “Swish, 
swish, we’re going out on no end of a beano, when that poor 
mutt of a mother has ironed us.” 

At the other end, Elaine’s china blue jumper, writhed and 
wriggled, billowed and tossed: “‘Biff, biff, I’m going out to 
tea with Elaine. I shall see the Carlton, or p’r’aps the 
Savoy, I shall hear the band play ‘My Heart Stood Still.’ 
I shall hear every word he says.” 

All best things, all going out things, reflected Mrs. Holt, 
as she unpegged them from the line—blue and pink, white, 
yellow, mauve, dancing in the sunshine as gaily as flowers. 
Flowers? There were precious few flowers in the garden. 
It was such a tiny strip, the boys said it wasn’t worth while 
doing anything with it. Mr. Holt was always on the point 
of “seeing about it.” It wasn’t large enough for a tennis 
court—just large enough to stretch a clothes line across 
thought Mrs. Holt savagely, tearing at Garry’s Fair Isle 
pull-over. 

Her arms full, she toiled upstairs. The iron wasn’t hot 
yet; that meant more time wasted. Time, what did her 
time matter? There were plenty more Mondays left in her 
life. They stretched before her, an endless vista. She 
began to do little, peevish, feverish sums in her head. 
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Many years ago, my 
father referred toa 
charming young cousin 
as “‘born married.”” Are 
any of my four of the 
“born married” variety? 
Julie, possibly; the 
others then must either 
achieve matrimony or 
have it thrust upon them, 
presumably by their 
maternal relative. 
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Does Mating Depend on the Mater? 


This question of marrying off daughters is still with us 


W... does it? Annette thinks so. It is about a 
year since she returned from her ’steenth trip to Paris, and 
nailed me on the subject. 

“What, if anything, have you done, Martha,” she asked, 
squinting at her highly polished nails, “‘toward getting 
Cynthia married?” 

That, “if anything,” shows that Annette doubts my 
maternal efficiency in certain matters. I confess I was 
flabbergasted. With Annette’s large eyes on me, I choked 
on my after-dinner coffee. 

So my hostess resumed in her steady, considered way: 
“The French are so very much more sensible in these affairs 
than we are. I like their ways. I’ll never forget how as- 
tounded they were, years ago, when a large party of us went 
over, unchaperoned, unattached, and not too juvenile. They 
all exclaimed: ‘But your parents—with what do they con- 
cern themselves?’ and asked each other: ‘Has no one regard 
to the futures of ces demoiselles?’” 

Annette stretched her arms gracefully above her white 
a head. 


“After all, it’s rather nice to have been 
. I suppose.” Thus Annette, clever, successful, 
ead unwed, and the forties wearing thin. 

Now, if anyone wants to get “‘under my skin,” they have 
only to insinuate that I am neglecting a duty. Duty! Fora 
score of years I have agonized over my obligations, real or 
fancied. Duty is not my watchword—it’s my fetish. 

So I went home dejected. My four daughters were just— 
so I had fondly dreamed—comfortably off the hands that 
had been “‘cumbered with much serving.” And, having free 
hands, I had naturally grasped the reins of the particular 
hobby I had long desired to ride. I had even reached a point 
in the guidance of the steed which encouraged the hope that 
my performances thereon might in time command the atten- 
tion of people who would pay to witness them. 

And here the whole four were thrown back on my hands, 
as it were, just as if they were babies again! No father, no 
brothers, uncles practically nil, male cousins conspicuous by 
their absence—and a mother dissociated from the other sex 
by long and resolute widowhood. 

Is it any wonder that I reviewed the situation in some 
dismay? Had I obligations in the matrimonial field that I 
had been comfortably ignoring? Granted that marriage 
appeared the normal and desirable status for the quite 
passably endowed young women of my family, what could I 
do for Cynthia, twenty-four, independent and energetic; 
for Kathleen, twenty-two, sensitive and timid; for Julie, 
almost twenty, and the very incarnation of that ‘Gentle 
Julia’ so delightfully drawn by Booth Tarkington? And 
what, “‘if anything.” should I be preparing to do for Hazel, 
seventeen, hoydenish, and still studying at High School? 


By MARTHA BRIGHT 


MANY years ago, my father referred to a charming 
young cousin as “‘born married.’”’ I now asked myself 
if any of my four were of the “‘born married”’ variety. Julie 
possibly; the others then must either achieve matrimony, or 
have it thrust upon them, presumably by their maternal 
relative! Time-worn, over-worked idea—I had thought it 
exploded when it suddenly confronted me! 

That classic question and its apt answer: “‘Is Life worth 
living? That depends on the Liver,” appeared to have its 
counterpart in another dictum that ‘Successful Mating 
depends on the ‘Mater.’ ’”’ Examples of family intervention 
in the affairs of the heart now leapt at me from many a page, 
ancient and modern. Vide Pepys, October 10, 1667: “‘I did 
rise, and up to walk up and down the garden with my father. 
to talk of all our concernements; about a husband for my 
sister, whereof there is at present no appearance; but we 
must endeavor to find her one now, for she grows old and 
ugly.” Pater and frater, shouldering the problem, quickly 
solved it, for the astute Samuel records under date March 2, 
1668: “‘This day I have the news that my sister was married 
on Thursday last to Mr. Jackson; so that work is, I hope, 
well over.” 

And now, too, it was borne in upon me that small and 
intimate gatherings of women from forty-five to sixty, the 
mothers of unmarried girls, often approached, timidly or 
boldly according to the character of the gathering, such 
subjects as these: the skittish attitude of present-day young 
men to bachelor-girls; the increasing number of men in 
public and political life who are not asking women to share 
their duties and honors; and—tentatively—the extreme like- 
lihood that Bess or Amy or Marion or Jean would have to 
find in a career all that she could hope or expect from life. 

I became a more avid listener at these conversaziones. 
Yet the participants disclosed no means of approaching the 
problem whereby I might benefit. Shudderingly, I recalled 
quartettes of maiden ladies known in earlier years, the four 





Misses Barker who taught school; the four Misses Johnston 
who starved genteelly in a country parsonage; the four bluff 
Misses Graham. I deafened my ears to the whinnying of my 
neglected hobby and put on my thinking cap. 

“Entertain!”” Annette had advised. But whom? Not the 
rabble of noisy High School students who rallied around 
Hazel; not the succession of freakish or otherwise impossible 
youths whom “Gentle Julia” unwillingly captivated and 
had not the heart to repel. Incidentally, I decided that 
Hazel must be toned down by more tolerance and sympathy 
from her elders, and I resolved that stern methods, cruel, 
if need be, must be employed to clear the field of Julie’s 
latest—in her own elegant language—‘‘a crazy mutt.” 
Kay and Cynthia were the oldest; their turn came first. 
Their teen-age admirers had faded from the horizon and 
others had not arisen. 


I PAUSED over Kay, but not for long. She is delicate and 
distinctly virginal. Perhaps she means it when she says 
that her only love is, and forever will be, Rob Roy—our 
Boston Bull. Annette, I felt, was right. I must concentrate 
on Cynthia. 

Cynthia earns about fifty dollars a week. She has mapped 
out a life crammed to overflowing with activity. She is 
athletic, opinionated, and strangely unromantic. But she 
loves children. (You can always adopt one, she says!) 

I loathed myself for it, but I began to reckon up whether 
or not Myrtle Markham’s Joe wouldn’t be a nice age for 
Cynthia; I accepted invitations to a boring set of bridges 
just because I thought I might meet young Dr. Webb and 
lure him to our flat along with his mother. I—in short, I 
began “‘to keep an eye out’’; and mark, from the very 
moment that I adopted this attitude, secret though it was, 
there crept in misunderstandings with my eldest daughter. 

Human nature is a curious puzzle. I had railed at Bernard 
Shaw for harping on the theme that women were the 
pursuers and men the pursued. ‘Man and Superman” 
disgusted me. And yet here I was—for the time being at 
least—quite eager to pursue, but unable to sight any game! 
It really peeved me to get letters from Leila all about her 
new grandchildren. I found myself poking at strange babies 
in their perambulators! And all the time Cynthia and her 
horde of overeducated bachelor-girl friends gaily planned 
trips, attended “‘hen’’ parties, took superfluous ‘‘courses” 
in dear-knows-what. Apparently, all was undertaken with 
the disinterested object of becoming more and more superbly 
informed; more and more splendidly efficient, particularly 
in sport; better and better shod, barbered, manicured. 
frocked. That young man who was once asked if he were 
ever inconvenienced by woman’s (Continued on page 65) 
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By Feeginald Lhornhill 


EGINALD THORNHILL was born in Kent, England, 
and studied in the Maidstone School of Art. He came 
to Canada in 1911 to work as a designer of interior 

decoration. In 1913 he was elected a member of the Society 
of Graphic Arts. In his etchings, as in his water colors, 
Mr. Thornhill interprets those aspects of nature which are 
peculiar to Canada. 

This unusual view of Saint James Cathedral gives us a 
glimpse of a Toronto that is past. Dim in the mysterious 
light of a winter evening, the great spire looms dignified 
behind the ruins of ramshackle houses. 
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If all the lace-edged handkerchiefs I’ve washed were 
spread in a straight line, they would reach from John 
o’Groats to Land’s End. Good heavens, they would 
stretch across the Channel, across the poplar-lined roads of 
northern France to Paris, away down to Nice, Hyéres, 
Mentone, where she ought to be, clad in some delicate, 
discreet fancy of Chanel’s or Jeanne Lanvin’s. 

She had been nineteen when Elaine was born; she was 
only forty-five now. It wasn’t much of an age nowadays— 
quite young in fact. She was young enough to want to go 
out, to see life, to. . . to. . . What exactly was it that this 
ineffable urge prompted her to do? She didn’t know, 
except that it wasn’t this dreary existence from one Monday 
toanother. Harry did not understand, nor did the children. 

She picked up the white crépe de chine garment, with its 
narrow satin shoulder-straps and foam of white Alencon. 
Enid wanted to wear it to-night, she was going out to some 
dance. Enid was always going out, and so was Elaine for 
that matter; and as for Garry, his was just a mumbled 
“Good-by” and a slamming of doors. 

It was funny! They talked about the 
power of home, of what a force it was, but 
they never told you it was a centrifugal, not a 
centripetal force. It never drew the children 
toward home; it sent them shooting out, here, 
there, always away. 

Occasionally, they fidgetted through dinner 
with one eye on the clock; more often they 
shouted that they didn’t know when they 
would be back. Saturday afternoons, there 
seemed always golf or tennis or matinees in 
town. On Sundays they were fetched by’ 
young men in battered-looking cars, or else 
they went over to the Trents or the Corrigans. 

Sometimes Enid would say: “I simply 
must do some sewing this evening,”’ and Mrs. 
Holt would plan gloatingly a long, con- 
fidential evening, stitching away, a dream 
that was soon dispelled by the arrival of 
Enid, very late and tired from the office, 
with a request that Ethel should “‘clear away 
the minute we’ve finished dinner, ‘cos I 
simply must have the table for the machine.” 

Then she would whirringly construct a 
flame-colored evening dress, or some more 
rainbow colored step-ins, much to Mrs. Holt’s 
horror, as she had been brought up in the 
belief that no lady wears machine-made 
underclothes. 

Confidence, even ordinary conversation be- 
came impossible above the roar of the 
machine in action, and questions were apt to 
remain unanswered while one’s mouth was 
full of pins. 

Mrs. Holt saw her life narrowed down to a 
trickle of small, useful activities; condemned 
to a circle that revolved ceaselessly, monoto- 
nously, endlessly. Nobody cared, or under- 
stood. Harry in the city, Enid in the 
architect’s office in Jermyn Street, Elaine, 
secretary to a doctor, Garry in his father’s 
business. Enid, Elaine, Gareth, Lancelot, 
their very names had been a snatch at the 
romance she longed for. 

Every Monday morning, the front door 
slammed on the whole lot of them, leaving her 
with the same, dreary, thankless routine, the 
same as last week, the same as next week, 
while they plunged and swam in business, in 
London, traveled in the Tube, talked to 
hundreds of people, were noticed, admired, 
wore the delicate things she had washed for 
them. 

A wave of hysteria mounted to Marion 
Holt’s brain, swamped her, stifled her. She 
must break the circle, snap the eternal chain 
that linked one Monday to the next. Why 
should she goon? She would make a protest, 
something they would notice, feel. She laid 
Enid’s petticoat on the pile of things. Then ° 
she went to the kitchen door and called: 
“Ethel, if the laundry hasn’t called yet, just 
hand me up the book.” 


[- WAS Garry who first discovered that 
there was something wrong. 

There was the slam of the front door and 
then the sound of him rushing up to his room 
three stairs at a time; then the banging of 
drawers which meant that he was looking for 
something; then steps coming downstairs 
again and a shout: “I say, Ma, old dear, where’s my 
evening scarf? I’ve looked all over the place.” 

“It’s gone to the laundry,” said Marion briefly. 

“Yes, I know, but isn’t it back by now?” 

“No, it isn’t, it didn’t go till this afternoon.” 

“Yes, but hang it all, what’s happened always before? 
I thought .. .” 

Garry’s impatience struggled with the domestic problems 
that he felt resentfully he oughtn’t to be called upon to 


solve. There was some cog in the machinery somewhere, 
something wrong with the process that had always returned 
scarves and handkerchiefs and woollies promptly, and 
beautifully clean. 

“I thought you, or Ethel, or somebody . . .” he went on, 
helplessly. 

“TI used to; I’m not going to any more.” 

“Well, it’s a bit thick. Surely it isn’t much to do, just 
my scarf. If I’d known, I’d have—I’d have—oh, darn it!” 

“You think I ought to have given a month’s notice? 
As I’m not getting any wages I don’t see the necessity.” 

‘‘Why mother, what on earth—you must be mad!”’ 

Garry’s mouth opened wider and wider, then closed 
tightly on a whistled rendering of ‘‘The Birth of the Blues.” 

Marion heard it getting fainter and fainter as he clumped 
downstairs. The first round had been inconclusive. Garry 
had not waited to hear the words that seethed and bubbled 
on the surface of her mind. She would say them, she 
would do something! Enid was going out as well as Garry. 
A twinge went through her at the thought of Enid’s petti- 





My life’s been pretty much like yours, only with me it’s been every 
Sunday morning, every Sunday morning, packing up and moving on to 


the next place, in those trains reserved for actors and ish. 


coat; still, she must show the children somehow. She 
reached for her hat; she would go out, too. 

Setting her hat firmly on her head and powdering her 
nose gave her poise; she felt ready to open her case. She 
would be quite calm and dignified. She thought out a few 
trenchant sentences. After all, she was beyond the age of 
wishing to bully the children; she just wanted to point out. 

The front door slammed to the simultaneous entrance of 
Enid and Elaine. 
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Elaine had brought her a bunch of sweet-williams, 
imitated so cunningly, that the feel of their crépiness gave 
one quite a shock. 

“I got them at Marshall’s in the lunch hour. I was 
trying to match that hyacinth ribbon and I suddenly 
thought they’d look rather jolly on your mauve coat.” 

Kissing her, Mrs. Holt was suddenly glad that it was 
Enid’s petticoat. She mustn’t get sentimental, though; 
the children were never sentimental. She hardened her 
heart. It was easier when she heard Enid complaining 
about the bath water. 

“TI shall be terribly late and I sprinted all the way from 
the station.” 

Out again, out, out, out! 

“Ethel, where’s my best petticoat—you know, the one 
with the lace?” 

Ethel didn’t know. It was coming nearer. Marion 
braced herself for the encounter. 

Enid’s knock and entrance were simultaneous. 

“Mother, my white petticoat, Ethel doesn’t know where 
it is and Ronnie’s fetching me in two twos.” 

“It’s at the laundry.” 

“What?” 

“It hasn’t come back from the laundry 
yet.” 

“But my best crépe de chine—it never 

goes.” 
“It has this time. I’ve been meaning to 
speak to you children for some time. You 
dash off to town every Monday morning and 
leave me to cope. You never bother to 
think what it means, washing, ordering the 
food and running this house from one Monday 
to the next; or if you do give it a thought, I 
suppose you think it’s as easy as—as—like 
finding three cents every wash day as your 
paper says. Well, it isn’t; it’s not like that a 
bit, and it’s time you realized it. In future, 
this house is going to be different. I’m going 
to jack up. I’m going out more. I’m 
going out now. I...” 

“So’m I,” said Enid shortly. “If you'd 
only told me how you felt about it, how. . . 
Where’s my petticoat? I must wear it dirty, 
I suppose.”’ 

“I keep on telling you it’s at the laundry.” 

“‘You’ve not sent my best? Why, mother, 
that’s a bit too much; the lace’ll be torn to 
ribbons. It’s too bad of you, if you didn’t 
want to do it yourself, you might at least 
have waited till I came back. I’d have...” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t; I’d have—but I 
don’t mean to any more, ever. Yes, Elaine, 
you come in, too. I want you both to hear. 
I’m sick of this life, absolutely sick of it. 
All day long you’re away and I’m left to it. 
And in the evenings when you do come back, 
what sort of conversation do I have to listen 
to, to entertain me? Garry complaining 
about the bath water; Enid wondering be- 
tween mouthfuls if the hall clock is slow, 
because she’s being fetched at nine; your 
father never opening his mouth except to say 
how tired he is.” She gathered speed from 
her own momentum. ‘That’s what I have 
to listen to, to plan meals for. ‘Where’s my 
tie?’ ‘Is my yellow jumper aired?’ ‘Break- 
fast was so late this morning, I jolly near 
missed the train.” ‘Why can’t we have mats 
like the Corrigans instead of a tablecloth?’ 
‘What’s this pudding?’ ‘What’s the time?’ 
It isn’t very stimulating after a lonely day. 
I’m not highbrow like Elaine, but you never 
seem to think I’d like to hear about Tchekov 
and Epstein and—and—people, too.” 

With the defensive heat of the guilty 
accused, Elaine snapped wearily: ‘Well, 
mother, you really can’t hope to run a salon 
round a family dining table—me as Madame 
de Stael, and father coruscating with epi- 
grams. It would be intolerable, and you’d be 
the first to say so.” 

“You always twist everything ‘round that 
I say,” said Marion, heatedly. She felt her 
calm, her collectedness, her logic, warming and 
flaking off from her, leaving her bare, defence- 
less, muddled. Elaine always had that effect 
on her. 

“Naturally I don’t expect conversation of 
the level of Madame—er—you know what I 
mean. I only hope for ordinary politeness 
and good manners and something besides the discussion of 
food and what time the next train goes. You seem to 
think the table’s all right to eat at, to cut out on, but that’s 
all. It comes to this; home represents nothing but a bed 
and a bath to you all. I’m not complaining; heaven forbid 
that I should be the old type of clinging mother; only, I 
must have some life, some compensation. . .” 

She paused, dreadfully aware that she had talked herself 
out, stripped herself of her armor of (Continued on page 34) 
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Color is fostered in 
a garden by utilizing 
flower types which 
include many~hued 


blooms 


Soxce we understand the term harlequin to mean a 
performer who wears parti-colored garments, carries a 
talismanic wand, and is fantastically full of trickery, we 
would think that Aguilegia, the columbine, should head the 
list of the garden’s performers, not only because of her airy 
dancing, but her early appearance upon the garden stage. 

Regarding our native variety Aquilegia Canadensis, Neltje 
Blanchan wrote: ‘Although under cultivation the columbine 
nearly doubles its size, it never has the elfin charm in a 
conventional garden that it possesses wild in Nature’s. 
Dancing, in red and yellow petticoats, to the rhythm of the 
breeze along the ledge of overhanging rocks, it coquettes 
with some Punchinello as if daring him to reach her at his 
peril. Who is he?” 

This variety may perhaps lose a little through a change of 
setting, but assuredly not sufficient to justify omission, and 
the more so since it leads the procession of its fellows. Also, 
columbine’s lovers are the clumsy bumblebees and the 
gracefully poised humming birds. She is an irresistible 
attraction for these interesting garden visitors. 


The Aquilegias, if planted wherever something is needed 
to lighten up any stiff or formal bit of planting, will live up 
to their reputation for airy grace as well as generosity of 
flower. Seeds planted in the open ground early in spring 
will result in plants which, in most cases, will bloom the 
same season; or if planted in early fall, they will come up 
early the following spring, making vigorous plants and 
blooming well during the late spring and early summer. 
There are a number of very fine strains offered by well- 
known growers, but perhaps the “Mrs. Scott Elliott” is 
one of the best known, and can safely be recommended to 
garden-makers, for their color-combinations are truly 
exquisite and in great variety. 

For parts of a flower border requiring plants from one 
and a half to three feet in height, there is Agquilegia chrys- 
antha, a long-spurred golden yellow, giving flowers from 
May to July. A. caerulea, the Rocky Mountain variety, 
flowers with a beautiful blue on the outside, while the face 
of the flower is pure white in the centre with blue at the 
tips of each petal. A. glandulosa has sepals a bluish lavender 
and petals white. A. fabellata nama alba is white with traces 
of lavender; A. oxysepala, a Russian variety, flowers deep 
purplish blue with blue and yellow centre, and is a smaller 
type than the preceding ones. One thing must be borne in 
mind however; to do their best the Columbines must not be 
crowded. ¥ 


VJ HEN considering airy charms in our performers, we 
naturally turn to the dainty, graceful blossoms of the 
Sweet Pea. It has been called the Queen of the Annuals, 
because it combines “grace of form, delicacy and variety of 
coloring, unsurpassed fragrance, long stems for cutting, 
and profusion and continuity of bloom from early summer 
to late autumn.” This result is not possible if planting has 
been careless. To obtain the best results, the seeds must be 
sown as soon after the snow is off the ground as vossible, 
for the Sweet Pea seems to require moisture and coolness to 
develop a good root system, and only a good root system 
can ensure geod plants with fine flowers. This means also a 
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When considering airy charms in our perform- 

ers. we naturally turn to the dainty, graceful 

blossoms of the sweet pea. It has been called the 
Queen of Annuals. 


careful consideration of the site for the planting. It should 
be one where the soil is naturally cool, since such a soil 
means a constant supply of moisture during the hot summer 
months. This statement must not be taken to mean that 
constant surface waterings spell success. They help some- 
times, but even with a soil retentive of moisture it must not 
be overlooked that Sweet Peas ask for a well-drained soil. 
They decline to thrive in water-soaked earth. 


There are still growers who urge the deep planting of peas, 
but when this is carried out in Canada, it very frequently 
means failure, and there are several good reasons why this 
should be so. The following method when followed appears 
to have given satisfaction to a number of Sweet Pea lovers. 

In northern Ontario where splendid Sweet Peas are 
grown, as may be supposed, the soil is still cold in spring 
when the pea seeds are sown—colder than in the warmer 
sections where many aspire to succeed but fail. 

The soil having, if possible, been prepared in the autumn, 
or in spring if fall preparations have been neglected, has its 
surface raked smooth, leaving a slight depression toward 
the middle of the row just sufficient to cause the rain to 
flow toward the plants instead of away from them. Along 
the middle of the row, open a trench about one inch deep. 
Sow the peas, and after covering with soil, firm it over the 
peas with the hand. The surface being warmer than soil 
at greater depth, the seeds will germinate more quickly, 
while the young roots will push down to seek the cool moist 
depths below. By the time the hot weather arrives these 
roots should be as far down as those planted by the trench 
system formerly in vogue, and certainly there is far less 
danger of injury by disease. As soon as the peas are well 
up they should be staked or trellised. 

Sweet Peas require little or no watering until they begin to 
bloom. When they begin to flower, they need an abundant 
supply of water, but this should be given well mixed with 
judgment. If the would-be grower would but observe market 
gardeners and farmers who get luxuriant growth, it would 
be seen that these growers conserve moisture and let air 
into the soil by cultivating it with a hoe and not with 
artificial watering. However, if watering is done, the soil 
should later be loosened, as the roots require air as well as 
moisture. On some soils a mulch of lawn-clippings or short, 
well-rotted manure eighteen inches on each side of the rows 
of Sweet Peas, and two and three inches thick, has proved 
valuable in preventing the surface from becoming hard. 
The mulch must not come actually into close contact with 
the stems of the plants. It is well to remember, too, that 
the plants themselves should stand not less than six inches 
apart. It has been found that peas soaked in water twenty- 
four hours prior to planting will come up two or three days 


earlier than if not soaked. 
In 1793. a LenZon, Enclarnd. seed catalogue listed five 
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By ADA L. POTTS 


varieties of Sweet Peas—black, purple, scarlet, white, and 
“Painted Lady,”’ which was credited to Ceylon and de- 
scribed as ‘‘The Pink and White” species. From 1876 great 
improvement in Sweet Peas was made. Henry Eckford of 
Shropshire began to work upon the plant between the years 
1870 and 1880, and succeeded so well in improving it that 
the Royal Horticultural Society recognized his work. By 
1898 he had put out about seventy-five varieties of fine 
size and remarkable coloring. The Sweet Pea was introduced 
from Sicily about 1695, but not until 1870 was much 
attempted by way of improvement. In 1837, a yellow 
variety was reported, but if it was a true yellow, it has since 
disappeared. In 1860, the first blue and first edged varieties. 
appeared and only nine distinct varieties were listed. The 
years 1901-02-03 marked the introduction of the beautiful 
modern Sweet Peas known as the Spencers. 

There are thousands of varieties of Sweet Peas to-day. 
About half are the newer Spencer or waved varieties, des- 
cendants of their famous ancestress ‘Countess Spencer,” 
first introduced in 1904. About three hundred varieties 
were known in 1905. Hybridists have been busy, and now 
we have Sweet Peas classified according to form (open, 
hooded, waved) and as to type (garden, winter-flowering, 
and dwarf or Cupid). 

According to records we find that the English Sweet Pea 
Society has recognized thirty-two color classes, and, since 
the introduction of the waved type, there has been a 
marvelous increase in the number of varieties of Sweet Peas. 

Because Sweet Peas do not take kindly to transplanting, 
since early flowering is often desired, some growers have 
resorted to the habit of sowing two or three seeds in a small 
pot, later reducing this to one plant per pot, as the seedlings 
gave evidence of their condition, then later slipping the 
little plants out of the pots without interfering with their 
roots, and planting in the garden as soon as it is possible to 
set them out. One ingenious woman, because peas resent 
handling, saved egg-shells, placing them side by side in 
cigar boxes, planted a pea seed in each half shell, finding it, 
vastly easier to remove the seedlings from their fragile 
containers than Pots when setting out time came. 


We are too apt to forget the heavy drain on our plants’ 
vitality when demanding continuous blooming throughout 
the season. After flowering is well under way, it is wise to 
apply fertilizer in solution at least once a week. Some 
successful Sweet Pea growers find it better to use severa) 
kinds, alternating the kind, and among those named are 
nitrate of soda, quarter to half ounce to a gallon of water; 
sulphate of potash, one ounce to a gallon of water; and 
sulphate of ammonia, half ounce to a gallon of water. 


N LISTING flowers wearing vari-hued garments, it is 

necessary to include the Salpiglossis, or Painted Tongue, 
which has a rather unusual range of color—more than its 
near relative the petunia. The variety known as sinuate 
has given seedsmen some splendid annuals. It is easy of 
culture, and justly popular because of its beautifully tinted 
flowers: crimson, primrose, purple and gold, white and gold 
rose and gold and scarlet and gold. (Continued on page 59, 















SALPIGLOSSIS GIANT EMPEROR 


Since we understand the term 
‘harlequin’ to mean a performer 
who wears parti-colored garments, 
carries a talismanic wand, and ts 
fantastically full of trickery, we 
would think that Aquilegia, the 
columbine, should head the list of 
the garden’s performers, not only 
because of her airy dancing, but 
her early appearance upon the 


slage. 


The newer kinds of 
petunias are not so 
robust as the old 
common kind. 
Nevertheless, they 
are worth constder- 
ing, even though 
they are, as one en- 
thustastic admirer 
claimed, not easily 
distinguished from 
huge carnations. 


Color plates by courtesy of Steele, Briggs Seed Co, 
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AQUILEGIA LONG SPURRED VARIETY 


In listing flowers wearing vari- 
hued garments, it is necessary to 
include the salpiglossis, or painted 
tongue, which has a rather unusual 
range of color—more than tls near 
relative the petunia. It ts easy of 
culture, and justly popular be- 
cause of its beautifully tinted 
Jlowers: crimson, primrose, purple 
and gold, white and gold, rose and 
gold, and scarlet and gold. 


It would be unfair 
when naming flowers 
which appear in 
rich and many- 
colored gowns, to 
omil the pansy. Some 
of these are described 
as “‘of most gorgeous 
effects, blotched, 
Spotted, marbled, 
veined, striped and 
blended.” 
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“TT” 


And its effect on the 


By L.M. 
MONTGOMERY 


Aut 10r of 
‘Anne of Green Gables” 


i LESLEY was going to 


Blue Water Beach to stay from Friday 
evening to Sunday night. In other words, a 
week-end, though that expression had not 
penetrated to Cloud of Pines. And Marigold 
Lesley was delighted for several good rea- 
sons. The best reason was that she would see 
Nancy—fascinating Nancy of the brown 
eyes and red-gold hair; and not only see her, 
but sleep with her for two whole nights and 
talk delicious little secrets which nobody in 
the world but their small selves knew. Then 
there was to be a party on Saturday after- 
noon at Lily Johnson’s just across the road 
from Aunt Zella’s, to which Marigold was 
invited: and she had the loveliest new dress 
for it. 

Moreover, Blue Water Beach was in that 
realm of magic, “‘over the bay,’”’ where at 
sunset were dim old lands of faded gold and 
dusk. Of course, you never found those lands 
when you did go over the bay. But who 
knew what might happen sometimes? And 
who knew but that sometime she might 
actually get down to Blue Water Point and 
see what was beyond it—which was what 
she had longed all her life to see? She had 
never dared to ask anybody, for fear she 
would be told there lay beyond it only the 
same red coves and headlands and blue silk 
water that were on this side of it. For surely 
there must be something more wonderful 
than that if one could only reach that far, 
purple, misty outpost of ‘‘fairylands forlorn.”’ 

Standing on the verandah of Cloud of 
Pines, Marigold could see three houses in a 
row over the bay. Three little white dots, 
only six miles away as the crow flies, but nearly fifteen when 
you had to drive around the head of the harbor. Though 
there was a delightful possibility that Uncle Klon would 
have his new motor boat in time to run her over Friday 
evening. 

The middle white dot was Aunt Zella’s house, an unex- 
pected kind of house; like one of those houses in dreams 
where you are forever discovering new, fascinating rooms; 
a house where there was red flannel in the lamps, a house 
with a delightful uncared-for garden where gnarled old 
apple-trees bent over plots of old-time flowers; thickets of 
sweet clover, white and fragrant beds of mint and southern- 
wood, honeysuckle and blush roses; and where there was an 
old mossy path running up to the ivy-grown front door. 
Oh, Blue Water Beach was a charming spot, and Marigold 
couldn’t eat or sleep properly for a week because of looking 
forward to her week-end there. 


F COURSE, this world being as it is, there were a few 

small flies in the ointment. Aunt Zella herself, for 
example. Marigold always felt a little frightened of Aunt 
Zella— who wasn’t really an aunt but only a cousin; Aunt 
Zella of the tragic, wrinkled face where nothing was left of 
her traditional beauty but her large dark eyes; Aunt Zella 
who always wore black and a widow’s veil and never, never 
smiled. Marigold supposed you couldn’t smile if, just a few 
minutes after you had been married, your husband had been 
killed by a flash of lightning. But Marigold sometimes 
wondered, supposing such a thing happened to her, if she 
wouldn’t have to smile now and then—after years and years 





There were so many things in the 


had passed, of course. 
world to smile at. 

Then, too, Aunt Zella was fussy. In spite of her romantic 
story and tragic airs, Aunt Zella was very fussy. A crumb on 
the carpet unfitted her for the day. A fly on the ceiling 
sent her to bed with a headache. If you got a spot on the 
tablecloth Aunt Zella looked at you as if you had broken all 
the Ten Commandments at once. Marigold knew she 
would have to be exceedingly proper and perfect at Blue 
Water Beach if she did not want to smirch the honor of 
Cloud of Pines. 

She liked gentle, kitteny Cousin Teresa better. Cousin 
Teresa was Aunt Zella’s sister, but she was never called 
Aunt. There was nothing auntish about her. When Aunt 
Zella wasn’t around, Cousin Teresa could be just like a little 
girl herself. But then Aunt Zella mostly was around. 

Take, also, Beulah. Beulah and Nancy were sisters, Aunt 
Zella’s nieces—real nieces, the children of a dead sister. But 
whereas Marigold loved Nancy, she did not like Beulah at 
all. Not at all—not the least little bit! Beulah, she thought 
in her secret soul, was a mean, spiteful little cat. 


ARIGOLD was sent from Cloud of Pines spick and 

span, with her new dress and her best nightgown in 
her bag. She arrived at Blue Water Beach spick and span, 
just in time for supper, to which they at once sat down. 
Aunt Zella had welcomed her kindly, though with the usual 
remote, haunting sound of tears in her voice. Cousin Teresa 
had kissed and purred; Nancy had given her an ecstatic hug; 
even Beulah had shaken hands in her superior way and 
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Suddenly fAunt Zella,bent for- 
ward and looked with awful 
intentness at Marigold’s head. 
An expression of profound 
horror came into her eyes. She 
gasped and looked again. 


proffered a peck on the cheek. Marigold 
was hungry and the supper looked simply 
gorgeous. Nancy was smiling happily and 
significantly at her across the table, as if to 
say, ‘‘Just wait till we get to bed. I’ve heaps 
to tell you.” 

Altogether, in spite of Beulah and Aunt 
Zella and the terrible spotlessness of every- 
thing, Marigold was rapturously happy— 
too happy. The gods didn’t like it. 

Then—it happened. 

Marigold was sitting just where a burst of 
evening sunshine shone straight down on her 
shining, pale-gold hair, with its straight, 
milk-white parting. Suddenly Aunt Zella 
bent forward and looked with awful intent- 
ness at Marigold’s head. An expression of 
profound horror came into her eyes. She 
gasped and looked again. Then looked at 
Teresa, bent forward and whispered 
agitatedly in her ear. 

“‘Im-possible,” said Cousin Teresa. 

“See for yourself,” said Aunt Zella. 

Cousin Teresa rose and came around the 
table to the petrified Marigold who was 
just realizing that something perfectly awful 
had happened, but couldn’t imagine what. 

“Oh, dear me,” wailed Cousin Teresa. 
“What can we do? What can we do?” 

Cousin Teresa did something. Marigold 
felt a light touch on her head. Cousin 
Teresa dashed out of the room and came 
back a moment later looking ready to faint. 

“Do you suppose—there are any more?” 
demanded Aunt Zella hollowly. 

“I don’t see any more,” said Cousin 
Teresa. 

Beulah was snickering. Nancy was wirelessing sympathy. 

“What is the matter with me?” cried Marigold. 

No attention was paid to her. 

“Is there—a comb—in the house?’’ asked Cousin Teresa 
in a low, shamed voice. 

Aunt Zella shook her head forcibly. 

‘“‘No—never was. There has never been any need of one 
here, thank Heaven.” 

Marigold was hopelessly bewildered. No comb at Blue 
Water Beach? Why, there was abundance of them—one in 
every bedroom and one in the kitchen. 

“I’ve a comb of my own in my bag,”’ she said with spirit. 
Aunt Zella looked at her. 

“A comb! Do you mean to say that they sent you here 

knowing .. .” 

“It isn’t that kind of a comb,” whispered Cousin Teresa. 
“Oh, Zella, what can we do?” 

“Do? Well, we must keep her away from Nancy and 
Beulah at all events. Take her up to the spare room, Teresa, 
until we have consulted over the matter. Run along with 
Teresa, child—at once. And mind you don’t go near the 
bed. Sit on the hassock by the window. If you haven't 
finished your supper take a piece of cake and a cookie with 
you.” 

Marigold did not want cake or cookie. She wanted to 
know what was the matter with her. She dared not ask 
Aunt Zella, but she indignantly demanded of Cousin Teresa 
on the stairs what she had done to be put away like this 
with such scorn and contumely. (Continued on page 56) 
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Eight Rooms 
Five Bedrooms 
Sun Porch 
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HOUSE OF SIMPLE ENGLISH TYPE é. 


Designed to occupy a corner plot, this house presents an attractive 


exterior viewed from either front or side 


Messrs. MOLESW ORTH, WEST & SECORD, Registered Architects 


A PLEASANT, ‘“‘homey”’ house, this, with restful 
lines, a shady porch and windows cleverly placed to catch 
every ray of sunshine. It is designed to occupy a corner plot 
and presents an attractive exterior viewed from either front 
or side. The walls are of brick, trimmed with stone and 
stuccoed above the stone base. Brick outside sills are 
protected with slate to prevent moisture damage and stains. 


The front door opens into a small square vestibule with a 
closet for coats and hats upon the left.. The arrangement of 
the rooms, with the stair hall running lengthwise of the 
house, between the living room and the sunroom, imparts an 
impression of space and a certain distinction. The kitchen 
and the pantry are conveniently placed, with a door leading 
from the pantry into the dining room. You will notice that 
the sunroom in the front of the house at the left, possesses an 


The arrangement of the 
rooms, with the stair hall 
running lengthwise of the 
house, between the living 
room and the sunroom, im- 
impression of 
space and distinction. 


parts an 


attractive bay window, which adds greatly to the appearance 
of the exterior. 


The largest room in the house is the living room. This 
leads into the delightfully spacious porch at the right, with 
windows opening on to the front. The garage, part and 
parcel of the house, is unobtrusively placed, with a short 
driveway down to the side street. 


Over the garage is quite a large bedroom. This, one other 
well equipped with closets, and a bathroom, complete the 
upstairs room space upon that side of the house. In thi 
other portion there are three bedrooms, also equipped with 
splendid closet space. These bedrooms are served by a 
second bathroom. A large storage closet under the roof is 
convenient for trunks and family odds and ends. 
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| Your PROBLEM: This page is being conducted for 





people with “problems.” If you have one, send it 
|| to the editor. Your letter will not be personally 
answered, but if your question is broad enough to 
have general application, it will be dealt with here. 
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WAGES—-AND WIVES 


Why not put the home ona business basis ? 


A. over the world the economic questions of 


marriage are receiving more and more attention. Should 
wives have to be dependent on their husbands for every 
cent they get? Should wives have wages? Should they 
have a personal allowance and send the house-keeping bills 
to the husband? Is it economically desirable that a wife 
should earn money outside the home? 

These are just a few of the questions that agitate the 
minds of women, and so it is natural that my mail-bag 
bulges with letters from both husbands and wives along 
these lines. One agitated youth writes: 

“My girl says she won’t marry me unless I let her keep 
on with her work. She has a very interesting job which 
she loves and she gets iust about the same money as I do. 
She argues that we can get an apartment in the neighbor- 
hood we like, keep up with our world, even have a little 
car if we pool our salaries. She says I’m old-fashioned 
and a reactionary because I say I’d rather live in a poorer 
neighborhood, do without a car and have my wife all to 
myself. She says the work of a modern apartment isn’t 
enough to keep an able-bodied intelligent woman busy for 
more than an hour or two a day, and that she doesn’t like 
embroidering, pink teas or bridge, and what is she to do 
with herself all day? What am I todo? I always looked 
forward to having my wife dependent on me and thought 
what fun it would be to save up for little ‘doo-dads’ tor her. 
You can’t have much fun giving to somebody who has as 
much as you.” 

You have the absolutely traditional masculine viewpoint 
with which I have a great deal of sympathy. In the present 
transitional stage of this whole question, the situation is 
much harder on the husband than it is on the wife. She is 
doing what she wants and getting paid forit. He is getting 
blamed by the outside world for allowing her to do it, and 
while recognizing the fact that her salary will make a 
tremendous difference to their comfort, he frankly 
doesn’t like it. 

In Canada we are very slow to adopt the double 
wage idea, although in the United States it is 
estimated there are nearly four million married 
women workers. Even in conservative England, 
the after-war depression, the huge taxes and the 
high cost of living have combined to send many 
women of gentle birth into the wage-earning 
classes. 

There it is the professional women who are 
forcing the pace. They are not content to let 
their brains rust from disuse. They have received 
expensive educations. They have work they enjoy 
and they have a certain sense of responsibility for 
their intelligence. They feel they should use it in 
worth-while ways. 

And yet they are not always happy in their 
choice. A woman who conducts a very successful 
shop in a large city writes me: “I am beginning 
to wonder if I have made a mistake in keeping up 
my business career. We have a nice house, a car, 
and not only comfort, but even luxury—and yet, 
I think I have deprived my husband of something, 
the right every man has to feel he is the con- 
trolling factor in the home. He has always been 
rather delicate, so I have assumed most of the 
responsibilities of our household management. 
Now he is perfectly satisfied to let me do so. He 


By NANCY LEIGH 


has no responsibility for me or my expenses and never 
assumes any. In any emergency it is always my savings 
account that is depleted—he doesn’t have one. I feel that 
I have been all wrong and, if I could, I would go back and 
settle down to being just an ordinary housewife.” 

That is just the trouble—we can’t go back. Once you 
have become accustomed to a certain scale of living, it is 
very difficult to retreat from it. If by your energy and 
your driving power you have built up a business, I do not 
believe you could ever have been “just an ordinary 
housewife.” 

The deplorable part is that you are probably quite right 
when you feel you have taken something from your husband. 
There are very few men big enough to form a real partner- 
ship with a woman, to appreciate her work and to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with her in the responsibilities of the 
home. 

I’m afraid it is the same old story of “‘you can’t eat your 
cake and have it.” In other words, you can’t have 
financial independence and a husband who will bear your 
burdens at one and the same time. 

Then there is the woman who writes: ‘“‘What am I going 
to do about my husband’s meanness? He never gives me a 
cent without a row. Iam almost in rags before I can nerve 
myself to the point of asking him for money for clothes 
because I know there will be a battle royal before I get it. 
As for the children, they dread to tell him they even need 
schoolbooks; he flies into such a rage. I have begged and 
pleaded with him to give me an allowance but he gets so 
furiously angry that I have ceased even to mention the 
subject. What wouldn’t I give for some money of my own! 


I know now why women get dressmakers to send bills for a 
few dollars more than the dress and ask for the difference. 
I haven’t descended to that yet, but I think I will if things 
don’t improve. Can you suggest some way out?” 





First of all, I think you are afraid of him. He sounds 
like a bully and bullies are nearly always cowards. I think 
I should try a little bullying myself. I would tell him that 
I would leave and keep house for somebody; that you would 
get good wages as a housekeeper and not have to ask for 
them. Ask him how he would run his business if he didn’t 
have money for supplies. If he won’t give you an allow- 
ance, get what you want for the house, the children and 
yourself and send him the bills. If he protests, tell him to 
provide you with a fair allowance and you won’t run any 
bills. Make an estimate of what amount you need in 
accordance with your social and financial standing, and 
give him a clear-cut business statement. 

Don’t let his shouting and anger terrify you. Are youa 
woman or a mouse to cry and shrink at any man’s injustice? 
Brace up; your happiness and that of your children depends 
on getting this question settled. 

I heard of one woman whose husband blustered and 
stormed like this and who settled the question by an 
experiment of her own devising. He telephoned he was 
bringing some people to dinner and she appeared in an old, 
unfashionable dress and served a dinner of stew, mashed 
potatoes and boiled rice. When he protested, she said 
calmly: ‘This is the best dress I have and you have pro- 
tested so much about the expenses of housekeeping that I 
thought I would please you by my economy.” She got 
her allowance. 


TILL another woman writes: ‘‘My husband keeps me 

utterly in the dark on the whole question of finances 
He gives me a generous allowance and tells me to get 
anything I want and to send the bill to him, but I don’t 
know what he makes, nor do I know whether I’m ex- 
travagant or not. I don’t know what provision he has 
made for me in the event of his death. I don’t know if he 
carries life insurance or not. I scarcely know how 
to handle a bank account. I have not the faintest 
notion of investments. I have three daughters, 
and if my husband were to die to-night, I wouldn’t 
know what to do for their interests. You will tell 
me to talk to my husband about it, yet I don’t like 
to, for fear he will think I am counting on his 
death. What should I do?” 

That is the commonest, the most ridiculous and 
the most tragic thing a man can do to a woman— 
treat her as a doll all through her married life, not 
let her know the first thing about his business, 
then calmly die and expect her by some divine 
miracle to understand all the details of his invest- 
ments, to make out income-tax returns and handle 
large sums of money. No wonder widows fall an 
easy prey to bogus stock swindlers. Every 
husband should acquaint his wife with all the 
details of his business arrangements for hcr after 
his death, should explain to her in full what she 
should do and how she should manage her affairs. 

Why people should have such a horror of dis- 
cussing the end which must come to all of us, is 
beyond my comprehension. (Continued on page 60) 


Every husband should acquaint his 
wife with all the details of his 
business affatrs. 
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THE EASTER BONNET 


Speaking of its spiritual significance 


be the custom 

among writers 
who work by habit, 
to locate a_histori- 
cal background for 
everything. So, in 
writing on Easter 
Bonnets, one might 
well expect the in- 
troduction: ‘Easter 
Bonnets have been 
with us since prehis- 
toric woman, feel- 
ing the call of 
springtime, decorat- 
ed her coiffure with 
a dodo feather.” 
The only reason I have to keep myself from start- 
ing that way, is because conscientiously I cannot do 
it. Easter Bonnets, though having no religious sig- 
nificance, cannot be dissociated from civilization. 
They cannot be linked with primitive woman, nor 
even with the later niceties of human barbarity. 
The Canadian aborigine, for instance, when she 
placed a wad of painted whortleberries in her hair, 
was not creating an Easter Bonnet. No, I am de- 
prived of the writer’s privilege. I am unable to 
trace the Easter Bonnet down through the ages, 
ending in a sprightly paragraph beginning: “To-day 
we still have the Easter Bonnet,” (Accompanied by 
description of six samples actually seen on the 
street). 

The Easter Bonnet is essentially a metaphysical 
quantity. It belongs to the higher reaches 
of feminine emotion, having to do, one 
must admit, with the primitive instinct 
of self-adornment, but in reality possessing 
a far deeper significance. That is why 
you can’t compare it, even as an early 
manifestation, to a dodo feather. It is a 
spray of divine plumage. 

Symphonies could be written on the 
theme of “Sensations When Donning an 
Easter Bonnet,” if women were not such 
repressed creatures that the actual sing- 
ing, melting harp chords and low trem- 
olos within their hearts were dumb. If a 
musical reproduction could be preserved 
of what they feel when the soft brim of a 
becoming Easter hat nestles about their 
brows, the 1812 Overture would sound 
like a faint hissing in a tea kettle. 


One may, however, on Easter morning 
have some inkling of the pleasurable 
tumult within if one cares to steal a 
glance at the gleam of eyes, the slightly 
excited air of conscious well-being—nay, 
the look of confirmed knowledge of per- 
sonal superiority which the well-chosen 
Easter hat imparts. It is better than a 
spring tonic. It is something akin to 
rebirth. 


I) SEEMS to 





And let me repeat, it has nothing to 
do with tradition—that is one reason why 
I so object to the dodo feather. It is a 
spontaneous and ageless thing. The Vic- 
torian bonnets, for instance, were all right 
in their way ; cabbage roses distilled a spe- 
cial alchemy and wafted some soul-satis- 
fying perfume that produced the Easter- 
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Bonnet-madness in our grandmothers’ bosoms. But 
it is the very contemporaneousness of hats that 
seems to create the magic—whether they roost on 
a high perch of marcelled hair or fit about the face 
like a bandana. 

Then there is something peculiar about the rec- 
ognition of the true Easter hat when you are buy- 
ing it. Perhaps only one hat in fifteen can evoke 
the spell; but once it is upon you, though it wreck 
the family budget, you must have it. It is like love 
or a taste for drugs. 

I have always claimed that women have a way 
of getting happiness for themselves which men know 
absolutely nothing about, and which, if they did, 
they could not imitate. The Easter Bonnet is one 
of woman’s self-created compensations. It is her 
modern method of throwing stars into a bleak sky, 
and perhaps treading on air while watching them 
form constellations. It is her civilized way of 
answering back to springtime. Perhaps in 


medieval times they flung banners on the outmost 
wall; perhaps in classical days, they went out and 
hung a garland on a tree; perhaps in the ante- 
diluvian dark they tacked a zebra skin on the cave 
door. All I can say is that they may have had a lot 
more freedom than we have in many ways, but 


They didn’t 


they’re welcome. have Easter 


Bonnets! 





SWEET CHARITY 
by Edith B. Henderson 


| went to church the other morn 

And wore my brand new Easter bonnet 
Oh, what a joyous thrill was mine 
When envious eyes were fixed upon it 
For it had come from gay Paree 

To make a lady out of me. 


So light my heart that Easter morning 
I sang as sweetly as a linnet. 

That bonnet was a perfect love 

And Oh I looked so charming in it! 
The Preacher spoke of vanity 

I saw him gazing straight at me 


The lady in the corner pew, 

(She’s rolling rich, but very narrow) 
Considers that I am too gay 

For such a common garden sparrow, 
The diamonds in her chubby ears 
Would dry a multitude of tears. 


Oh largely she her wealth dispenses 
In sombre homespuns dull and gray. 
But if I had her gifts to scatter, 

‘Tis only joy I'd give away, 

That all might wear an Easter bonnet 
And feed their starving souls upon it. 
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ELL, I asked for “reader editorials,” and I 

have got them. One of them is so exquisitely 
constructive and restrained that I cannot resist the 
inspiration it gives me. It is also so utterly anony- 
mous, though addressed personally to me, that I 
have no choice but to answer it here. 

“Do get better tales,” writes my correspondent 
from Hollyburn, B.C. ‘“‘Most of them are simply 
bum. Get tales of Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and India, and better articles, too. I call it a very 
poor magazine (deeply underscored ) and_ have 
heard many say the same. A good capable editress 
(and this is where the sting comes in) could pro- 
duce something far better. Give us English and 
Scotch recipes and more articles on handicrafts in 
future. Hoping for better numbers, 


A Subscriber to The Chatelaine.” 


Dear Britannia: 

Though an Empire builder and a woman with a 
commendable taste for the culinary achievements 
“back ’ome,” I hope you will forgive me for remind- 
ing you that this is a magazine for Canadian 
women. 

‘Many say the same!”” I wish I could hear one 
word of encouragement from a place, which if I am 
not greatly mistaken, is not far from Eburne, where 
Mrs. Pain, an old country woman like yourself, con- 
ceived the name and realized the ideal of our paper. 

Perhaps it has not occurred to you what a large 
percentage of handicraft material The Chatelaine is 
carrying. We have our regular embroidery service 
by Ruby Short McKim, then The Chatelaine’s 
Patchwork, and always some feature such as “Per- 
sonality in Easter Eggs,” in this issue, by 
Joan Dee. In addition to this, there is 
often a minor article on some phase of 
needle, hand or bead work. I do not 
know whether you have ever noticed my 
Canadian series called “Creating a 
Nation’s Handicrafts.” Next month we 
shall have a rather unusual article on the 
hooked rug, which I hope you will enjoy. 

Meanwhile, I trust that you will find 
a little refreshment in reading the short 
story “Every Monday Morning”’ in this 
issue which, although it is not laid in 
Africa, Australia, India or New Zealand, 
is authentic London. 


* ¢ @# @ 


GREATLY appreciated this letter, 
which reflects “the wish of the 
author.” 

“Encouraged by your request in this 
month’s Chatelaine, that readers might 
make suggestions to the editor, I am writ- 
ing to ask if it would be possible for you 
to resume the biographies, such as were 
published in the opening numbers of The 
Chatelaine. It was chiefly on account of 
these that I readily subscribed to your 
magazine, and it was a great disappoint- 
ment to me when they suddenly ceased. 
I read all your articles with great pleasure 
but of most interest to me were the per- 
sonal glimpses into the lives of such artists 
as Gertrude Huntly and L. M. Mont- 
gomery.” We are planning more of these. 
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Pond’s Cold Cream for pore-deep cleansing is the 
first step in Pond’s Method. Spread lavishly with 
quick caressing upward and outward strokes. The 
fine oils sink down to the very depths of your pores, 
softening and loosening dust and dirt. 


Pond’s Cleansing Tissues are the new way to re- 


2 

“ move cold cream, gently, completely. And such an 
economy of towels and laundry! Thistledown soft, 
safe for sensitive skin—the second delightful step. 

4 Pond’s Skin Freshener is the third step in Pond’s 

~ Method. Always use it after your cold cream cleans- 


ing. A fragrant tonic and mild astringent, it banishes 
oiliness; closes the pores; tones, firms the skin, 
leaving it fresh as a rose. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is the finishing touch, the 
4 happy ending of Pond’s Method. Apply the dainti- 
est bit before you powder. It protects your skin and 
gives it pearly lustre, and makes your powdei cling. 
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Made in 6A 


© Swift elati Beauly of an 


oiliness ... Four! Smooth on a little Pond’s Vanishing 


ae CLEAN.-CUT, runs the modern rhythm. Young, clean 
of line is the modern silhouette. Alert and beautiful are 
modern faces—eyes bright with zest of life, clear skin kept 
firm and young with modern care. 

Pond’s famous Method is the open secret of the meticu- 
lous grooming of skin that modern life exacts, yet must 
achieve upon the wing. 

No time? No matter! 

Pond’s four simple steps once fixed in habit, are swift 
yet scientific in the precision of their effect. 

Pond’s four delicious aids to beauty are the utmost modern 
science can offer in exquisite fineness, in amazing efficacy. 


Light and pure, Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses your skin 


immaculately, and Pond’s new Tissues, soft, absorbent, re- 
move the cream with welcome economy of laundryand towels. 

Pond’s Freshener is a delightful new discovery to keep 
your skin fresh and young looking, and a touch of Pond’s 
delicious Vanishing Cream makes your powdercling forhours. 

Chic and beautiful women everywhere use these famous 
four products in their daily régime for home treatment of 
the skin. They owe their lovely, clear, smooth, fresh, com- 


plexions to these four simple steps. 


Fottow Ponp’s Metuop: One! Cleanse thoroughly with 
Pond’s Cold Cream... Two! Wipe away cream and dirt 
with Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues... Three! Close pores, 


tone, firm the skin with Pond’s new Freshener, banishing 


Cream for powder base and protection. 
Give your skin this complete care as often as you need 
it through the day. At bedtime thoroughly cleanse with Cold 


Cream and remove with Tissues. Try this swift, sure Method! 


olnd 1o¢ i Pond s 


Ponp’s Extract Company or Canapa, Limrrep, Dept. R 
167 Brock Avenue Toronto, Ont. 


{ exduisite preparations 








Name 
Street 


City Province 


All rights reserved by Pond’s I xtract Company of Canada, Limited 
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THE PREMATURE BABY 


And how to bring him normally into life 


i. the term “premature” is applied to the 
infant who is born between the seventh and ninth months 
of intra-uterine life or pregnancy. However, authentic 
cases have been met with, of babies born at six and a half 
months, and even six months, who, with due care and 
attention from the first, have developed into average 
healthy children. Reference has been made to the pre- 
mature baby in preceding articles but not to any great 
extent. It is the fact that infant mortality is increased so 
much by deaths from prematurity that we wish to bring 
before the mothers of the Dominion the essential points for 
the survival and healthy development of premature children, 
the chances for which depend upon many conditions. 

A premature baby, born of healthy parents, when the 
weight exceeds four pounds, has a good chance of life, 
provided the proper application of heat can be regulated 
from the beginning. The baby can receive breast milk, but 
as in almost every case it must be donated by a foster- 
mother, one must take care that it is not exposed to 
infection. 

The human child born into the world ahead of its time is 
handicapped by an immature organism, and our efforts to 
preserve the wee mite will be taxed to the utmost. The 
smaller the baby the greater our efforts. Again, some 
mothers do not realize that a small baby born at full time 
may need equally as much care and attention, and many 
babies dwindle away through lack of attention in this 
direction. The baby is thoughtlessly bathed and ex- 
posed, with daily loss of vitality, and eventually suc- 
cumbs. 

One cannot lay down hard and fast rules for the 
premature infant, because much depends on the con- 
dition of the child. General rules can be useful only if 
applied with common sense. There is one absolute rule 
that holds in the case of a premature, even if it is ignored, 
which it should not be, in other cases. That is, that the 
baby must be under the guidance of a doctor. If you live 
in a village where there is no doctor, public health nurse, 
Red Cross outpost or Victorian Order nurse, get in 
touch by letter with the nearest. It takes very little 
time to write a note in comparison to saving a life. 

In practice, all babies who are small and debilitated at 
birth are classified with prematures. Their frailty and 
feeble hold on life are due mainly to there being very 
little readily available fuel stored up in the body at the 
time of birth and the want of heat-regulating power. 
These deficiencies cause the body temperature to fall 
rapidly and dangerously below what is needed to sustain 
life. 

Dr. Ballantyne has said: ‘‘He (the premature baby) is 
like some dweller in the hot plains of India who has 
been transported in a moment of time on some ‘Magic 


By STELLA E. PINES 


Carpet of Jangu’ to the chill summits of the frosty 
Caucasus, with no opportunity for acclimatizing such as a 
gradual transit affords.” He continues: “Physiologically, 
the premature infant is partly a foetus and partly a new- 
born child. In him is seen foetal physiology endeavoring to 
cope with neo-natal surroundings, but in him is also seen 
neo-natal physiology hampered in its action by persistent 
foetal conditions.” 

Did any of you have sons, brothers, husbands or fathers 
in the late war, who were suddenly transferred from the 
deserts of Egypt or Salonika to the severe winter of France? 
You will remember what they went through and how they 
suffered. It is almost the same with the premature baby, 
save that the former were grown strong organisms and 
could withstand the strain. 

Signs of Prematurity 


"THe signs of prematurity differ according to the degree. 
If a baby is under five pounds in weight, is less than 
nineteen inches long, the body soft and limp, skin trans- 
parent and downy, cry feeble, suction weak, swallowing 
difficult, finger and toe-nails not grown, we have most 
signs of prematurity. 

The first and most difficult problem is to maintain body 
heat. The baby, born prematurely, is not nearly built up 
to the demands of independent life and it can only deal 





with small amounts of easily assimilated food (fuel) such as 
dilute human milk. We see then that there are three 
main problems: 

1. To maintain thoroughly and regulate the body heat. 

2. To feed the baby, supplying both the correct food 
(breast milk) and the necessary amount of fluid. 

3. To prevent subjecting the baby to any infection on 
account of the special lowered resistance of the body, the 
most important being to exclude all visitors and have an 
attendant free of cold. 

The Means of Maintaining Heat 


\ \ J HEN a premature birth is taking place, the provision 

of a warm nest for the baby is essential. A warm 
room with a temperature of 65 to 75 degrees Fahrenheit is 
necessary, but it is not necessary to go above this. The 
baby’s cradle must be especially prepared to prevent any 
undue escape of heat from the body, the heat being supplied 
by hot water bags, hot bricks or bottles which must be 
very well protected and filled regularly in rotation. Three 
hot water bags are necessary, one at each side and one at 
the foot of the crib, filled with water at a temperature of 
160 degrees Fahrenheit at sides and 180 degrees Fahrenheit 
at foot. 
The method of making the bed is explained later. 

Conserve vitality by oiling the baby and not bathing. 
He should be dressed in easily removable warm woollen 
clothing of light flannel, or knitted garments. All 
clothing must be light, with no special pressure or con- 
striction, and made so as to be easily removed. Clothing 
also we shall consider later. Oiling prevents unnecessary 
loss of heat and also protects the delicate skin. Two 
thermometers should be used. One on the wall, another 
in the cradle outside the baby’s clothing and inside the 
shawl and blankets. This cradle thermometer should be 
95 to 98 degrees Fahrenheit, but not greater. Guard 
against overheating as much as underheating. 

The most helpless of the human race are these little 
infants, and proper treatment demands a_ thorough 
knowledge of their needs. They should be handled and 
exposed as little as possible. The position should be 
changed regularly four or six times hourly. Correct 
ventilation of the room is absolutely necessary. The 
heat should not be raised by excluding all inlets of air, 
though draughts are to be avoided, especially when 
airing the room. This should be done in the warmest 
part of the day when the sun is shining directly into it. 
The air in the room should not be too dry, and what is 
called a wet bulb thermometer should be provided to 
regulate humidity. 

The slightest chilling during exposure will not only 
subject the baby to a fall in (Continued on page 60) 
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Every hostery and under- 
wear need of every member 
of the family can be sup- 


plied in the famous 
Mercury line?. 


by Fie Tae dive comme 


Mercury No. 1411 West and No. 1451 Bloomer 


T is just the shade of difference a kee thrilling, ne difference, 
I 


characteristic of all Mercury lingerie ae ae that wl 


anil ou 
ble. 


And when you seek the reason for this difference you will find it ex- 


decide to wear these charming undies with your Easter ensem 


pressed in so many little a In the material, for instance ; it is as 
soft and gee as a summer Cc oud + 2 « ae lustrous as star-dust. You'll 
find it in t 


1e cleverness of Mercur design and in the captivating com- 
bination of shimmering rayon and c elicate lace. 


You will love Mercury's daintiness ey ee revel in its supreme comfort. 


All Good dealers can show you Mercury in many lovely shades and 


* ere : 


Hosiery and Lingerie of Quality 


MERCURY MILLS LIMITED 
HAMILTON - - - ONTARIO 
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BRIDE'S PROGRESS 


Pegey learns the ramifications of SAUCES for puddings 


W.. how is the housekeeping, Peggy?”” Annasked 


one morning, ‘‘are things as successful as ever, or are you 
having some difficulties?” 

“I haven’t had any real tragedies,’ the bride answered, 
“and Bob has had three meals a day with fair regularity, 
but certainly there has been room for improvement in some 
of the menus. I’ve been making steamed puddings quite 
often, but we don’t seem to like the sauces I make for them— 
at least not the liquid ones, for they often have lumps in 
them or a ‘raw’ taste. Of course, a big serving of whipped 
cream is a delicious sauce, but it is hard on my house- 
allowance to have it too often.” 

“Then why not have a lesson on pudding sauces,”” Ann 
replied, “there is a great variety in them and there are a 
number of delicious ones which are easy to make. 

“First we might consider the liquid sauces which have 
boiling water for the foundation and are thickened by flour 
or cornstarch, sweetened and flavored. The only difficulty 
you might have in these sauces is in adding 
the thickening and then you must consider 
two points: that there is sufficient cooking 
to prevent the ‘raw’ taste, and that the 
starch is properly blended so that there is 
no lumping.” 

‘“It is a popular delusion that starch has 
had sufficient cooking when it has thickened 
the surrounding liquid. When the moist 
heat is applied, the tiny starch grains swell, 
and finally break their cell walls and dis- 
charge their contents to accomplish the 
thickening, but further heat must be 
applied to reach all the inner parts of the 
grain and make a smooth mixture, devoid 
of any raw taste.” 

“This principle is true in all things 
thickened by a starchy substance—cream i 
sauce, cream soup, pudding sauce, corn- 
starch pudding and pie fillings thickened 
with flour or cornstarch.” 

“The starch must be added carefully to 
the hot liquid. When we made cream ‘ 
sauce, you remember Peggy, the butter 
blended with the flour, but in pudding 
sauces we use sugar to separate the grains, 
then when the hot liquid is added no lumps 
result with the outer grains cooked and the 
inner ones raw. 

“Tastes in pudding sauces vary; perhaps 
you like yours thick while I like mine thin; 
I might prefer vanilla flavor while you 
favor almond. But if you know the 
foundation recipe you can make minor 
variations to suit yourself. 

“In general one level tablespoonful of 
cornstarch or one and one half tablespoon- 
fuls of flour is used to thicken one cupful of 
liquid; one quarter to one; a third cupful 
sugar is used to sweeten it (more in the 
caramel and butterscotch sauces), one table- 
spoonful butter added and for flavoring, vanilla, almond, 
caramel, lemon, orange, wine or fruit syrup used.” 

“How much vanilla would you use to one cupful of 
liquid?” Peggy asked. 

“One cannot make a definite rule because it depends upon 
whether the pure vanilla is used or a diluted form. It 
varies considerably in strength, but usually one teaspoonful 
is sufficient. And by the way, you should remember that 
since it has an alcoholic content it is added only after 
removing the sauce from the fire, so it will not be evaporated. 
The bottle always should be lightly corked, too.” 

“Lemon Sauce is a favorite and the method of mixing it is 
standard for most liquid sauces. 


¥% cupful sugar Few grains salt 
1 tablespoonful corn- 1 tablespoonful butter 
starch 1% tablespoonfuls lemon 


1 cupful boiling water juice 

“In addition to the lemon juice, a little grated rind may 
be added, or some thin paring of the rind boiled in the 
water and then removed. A few grains of nutmeg also 
add a good flavor. 

“The method is to blend the cornstarch, sugar and salt, 
add the boiling water and cook over direct heat until it is 





By RUTH DAVISON REID 


thick and all raw taste is gone. After removing from the 
fire the flavoring and butter are added. 

“The recipe and method for Vanilla Sauce are the same, 
substituting one teaspoonful vanilla for the lemon. One- 
third teaspoonful almond extract may be used for vanilla. 





P udding Sauces 


Liquid Sauces Egg Sauces 
Lemon Foamy 
Vanilla Golden 
Orange Foamy (cooked) 
Wine Creamy 
Brown Sugar Jelly 
Caramel Sabyon 
Lemon Syrup 

Butterscotch 

Fruit 

Hard Sauces Miscellaneous 
Hard Sauce with egg white Custard Sauce 


Lemon Custard Sauce 
Cream Fruit 


Cream Sauce 
Brown Sugar Sauce 





Orange Sauce 


Flavor with two tablespoonfuls orange juice, two tea- 
spoonfuls lemon juice and half a teaspoonful orange rind. 


Wine Sauce 
Flavor with a quarter of a cupful sherry in place of lemon. 
Brown Sugar Sauce 


Substitute half a cupful brown sugar for the third cupful 
white sugar, and flavor with half a teaspoonful vanilla. 


Caramel Sauce 


1 tablespoonful butter 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 

3 tablespoonfuls Caramel 
flavoring 


4 cupful brown sugar 
11% tablespoonfuls flour 
Few grains salt 

1 cupful boiling water 


Caramel Flavoring 
1 cupful sugar * cupful boiling water 


Stir constantly and cook 


Melt the sugar in a frying pan. 


In all these recipes strictly 
level measurements are used, 


until light brown. Remove from the fire and carefully add 
the boiling water. Cook until a smooth syrup. This will 
keep for some time if placed in a covered jar. 


Lemon Syrup 


1% cupfuls sugar Thin shavings of 14 lemon 
1 cupful boiling water 2 teaspoonfuls butter 
4 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 


Boil the rind, sugar, and water for five minutes. After 
removing from the fire add the butter and lemon juice and 
strain. 

Butterscotch Sauce 


1 egg yolk 
1 tablespoonful butter 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 cupful brown sugar 
14 tablespoonful cornstarch 
Few grains salt 


Blend the salt, cornstarch and sugar in 

the upper part of the double boiler. Add 
hot milk and cook over boiling water until 
thick, and there is no raw taste. Pour over 
the well-beaten yolk, return to the heat and 
cook until the egg thickens (about one 
minute). Then add the butter and vanilla. 
This is a pudding sauce, and is not to be 
confused with the butterscotch sauce made 
with cream and corn syrup which is used on 
ice cream. 
* “Delicious sauces may be made from the 
juice of canned fruit—peaches, apricots, 
pineapple or cherries. The latter give a 
beautiful color. 


1 cupful fruit syrup 


1 teaspoonful lemon juice if the fruit is 
mild-flavored 


1 tablespoonful cold water 
2 teaspoonfuls cornstarch 


2 tablespoonfuls whole fruit may be 
added if desired 
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Blend the cornstarch and cold water. 
(There is no sugar in this recipe to blend the 
starch grains, so a little cold water is used). 
Stir gradually into the boiling fruit juice. 
Cook until there is no taste of raw starch. 

“Those are some of the most popular 
liquid sauces, Peggy, but there are other 
varieties, too. Eggs which are blended with 
sugar and flavoring make sauces which are 
called by various names—foamy, golden, or 
yellow are a few of them. 

“One of the simplest is foamy sauce. 


1 egg yolk Flavoring (% teaspoonful 
¥ cupful fruit sugar vanilla or 114 teaspoonfuls 
1 egg white lemon juice or 14% table- 


spoonfuls wine) 


Beat the yolk until very thick, gradually add the sugar 
and flavoring, fold in the stiffly-beaten white. Serve at 
once. 

“Golden Sauce contains whipped cream. 


4 cupful cream, whipped 
5 cupful fruit sugar 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


2 egg yolks 
1 egg white 


Beat the yolks until very thick, add the sugar carefully, 
then flavoring and stiffly-beaten white. Finally blend in 
the whipped cream and serve at once. 

“This Foamy Sauce is cooked over hot water. 


1% cupfuls sugar Few grains salt 


¥ cupful butter Flavoring— 
2 eggs (vanilla or 
2 tablespoonfuls milk lemon) 


Cream the butter until very light, add the sugar gradually, 
then the yolks and milk. Stir (Continued on page 60) 
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New Frigidaire Cold Control speeds 


the freezing of tce cubes and desserts 


It’s just as simple as that. A tiny lever, 
turned by the movement of your finger tips, 
regulates the temperature of the freezing 
compartment of the New Frigidaire. 


Six Freezing Speeds 


And this is what it does. If ice cubes are 


needed quickly, just set the dial at “Colder”, 


and a generous quantity of full-sized Frigi- 
daire cubes are frozen with even greater 
speed. Inthe freezing of desserts, this same 
simple device gives you control of freez- 


ing time. 


Offered Only in Frigidaire 


This is just one of the outstanding advan- 
tages of Frigidaire. It is one of the mechan- 
ical superiorities that make Frigidaire 


simple, practical and serviceable. 


Supe ciorities that have made Frigi- F R I G I D ‘ I R E 


wa Che Quiet Automatic Refrigerator =e 


daire the choice of more buyers than 
all other makes of electric refrigerators 
combined. 


New, Low Prices 


If you are one of those who have delayed the 
purchase of an electric refrigerator because 
you have felt that it was expensive, we want 
you to see the New Frigidaires. Quantity 
production has enabled us to offer new, low 
prices...and values far beyond former 
standards. The New Frigidaire is so econ- 
omical to use that the money it saves more 
than pays its cost. The New Frigidaire is 
more beautiful, more convenient than any 
former models, and it is unbelievably quiet. 
You don’t hear it start, stop or run. The 
New Frigidaire can be placed anywhere. 
And it can be bought today on the easiest 


of terms. 


Frigidaire 


the new 


b 
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Send for New Recipe Book 


We want you to see the New Frigidaire and 
find out about the new Cold Control... how 
it operates, and the added convenience it 
affords. We want you to learn about the 
new desserts that can be frozen so easily and 


quickly in Frigidaire. 


You can get complete facts at any Frigidaire 
display room, or if you will mail the coupon 
we will gladly send you a copy of the recipe 
book and full information without cost. 
Frigidaire Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Sterling Tower, Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me copy of the Frigidaire Recipe 
ook. 
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A type of silhouette egg decoration, 
suitable for the ‘‘filling’’ for the 
Humpty-Dumpty centrepiece. 


Bos seree parties are getting to be quite the thing. 
Easter seems to be such a definite occasion, to have such an 
atmosphere of its own, that it calls for special decorations, 
quite different from those used for the ordinary everyday 
party. 

The “grown-up” dinnez, funcheon or general entertain- 
ment Easter is as much appreciated as the children’s party. 
And yet because we are all children at Christmas and 
Easter, ideas for entertaining can be the same for both. 

First, and most important, are eggs, and these may be 
decorated very effectively indeed by anybody who has the 
smallest acquaintance with arts and crafts. Let us take 
first of all a series of decorated eggs which may be used as 
favors and which your guests will be very glad to take home 
with them. 

In essence, they are eggs with faces drawn or painted on 
them, and hats and collars added. One of the simplest of 
these is the Chinaman. 

First, blow as many eggs as you intend to use. To do this, 
drill a small hole, about the size of a pin’s head, at each end. 
The sharp point of a pair of scissors, twisted round and 
round like a little drill, makes an efficient instrument for 
this purpose. Blow the contents of the eggs into a bowl, 
and suggest to some other member of the family that this 
would be a fine opportunity for cake-making. 

For the Chinaman it will be well to select an egg which 
has a slight tinge of color, not a pure white. 
Wash the blown egg under the tap, dry it, 
and then with a fairly hard pencil, draw 
two slanting eyes, a buttony nose and a 
mouth. Having got this to your satisfac- 
tion, go over your drawing with India ink, 
which you will find takes very well on the 
egg-shell. Set this aside to dry, preferably 
in an open bowl of granulated sugar to 
prevent rolling, and proceed to the making 
of his pigtail by braiding three strands of 
mercerized fancy-work cotton, black, of 
course, and about five inches long. The 
pigtail is fastened to the top of his head 
with a dab of liquid glue. 

Now for his hat. Take a piece of small- 
patterned wallpaper about three inches 
square. Cut out a circle two and three- 
quarter inches in diameter. From this 
circle cut out a portion, like a slice of pie, 
measuring a little less than a quarter of 
the whole circle. Bend your paper into a 
shallow cone, giving an overlap of about a 
quarter of an inch on the edge. When this 
has been secured in place with paste, and 
is dry, arrange it on his head at a smart 
angle and fasten it with two or three dabs 
of glue where the hat touches the egg. 

For his collar, take a strip of heavy 
paper, decorated to match the hat if you 
like, four and a half inches long and three- 
eighths of an inch wide. Paint in a bright 
little button and the division between the 
two sides of his coat. Bend the collar into a 
circle large enough to go round the egg 
when it is standing up. This collar is 
intended as a support to keep the egg 
upright and at the proper angle. Fasten 
the two ends of the collar together with paste, taking 
care that the button comes in the right place. Then 
place the collar on a white card, about three inches by 
five, laying it near one end of the card. Fasten it in 
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The Personal Note in 
Easter Eggs 


A H. um pty-Du m pty 


cen trepiece, silhouette 


fantasies and character place cards 


By JOAN DEE 


place by gluing the bottom edge. Then drop a fairly large 
dab of glue near the middle of the collar in such a way that 
the egg, when put in position and slanting slightly back- 
ward, will be glued to the card. On the blank part of the card, 
write the name of the guest whose favor it is to be, and put 
the whole’thing away to dry thoroughly. 

Very similar to the Chinaman in process of making, is 
the clown. The face is drawn in pencil first, showing the 
typical clown’s face with the broad smile, the tiny squinty 
eyes, usually represented by crosses, and the bright patches 
of red on the chalky white cheeks. Here you would use a 
dead-white egg, of course. The hat is made in somewhat 
the same way as was the Chinaman’s, of white paper, using 
half a circle two and a quarter inches in diameter. The 
amount of overlap required can be determined only by 
actually fitting the hat to the egg. The pasted part should 
come at the back, and three large pompoms can be pasted 
on the front, cut out of black velvet. These also can be 
painted on, if desired. 

A plain white collar does very well, but if a muslin frill is 
added, the result will be very realistic. The clown is glued 
into position_on a card just as before, and may take a 






seat by the Chinaman until the show is ready to start. 

The next performer to have his make-up applied isthe 
Indian. Draw the face on a dark-colored egg, making*the 
nose heavy, the cheek-bones high, and the eyes rather 
small. The mouth is fairly strong and deeply lined. The 
headdress consists of a paper band a quarter of an inch 
wide and about seven inches long. This is cut with a slight 
curve, being a section of a circle nearly a yard in diameter. 
On the inside of this curve, before cutting out, draw at 
least eight feathers, standing an inch and a half high, and 
each with a little additional tip at the top. Make the 
feather about an eighth of an inch wide where it joins the 
band, for the sake of stability. 

Fit the band to the egg to determine the exact length 
necessary, and then paint it. The band itself may be a 
bright red, or you can paint a design on it to represent 
beadwork. The feathers themselves are to be an eagle’s. 
The Indians valued most highly those which were almost 
pure white about half way up, changing rather suddenly to 
a glossy black. The little tips above the feathers themselves 
may be painted red. Red can also be used at each side of 
the base of the feather. Now, paste the two ends of the 
band together and hold it in place on the egg with glue. 
Two braids of hair should fall from under the band, in front 
of the shoulders. These may be tied with a tiny bit of red 
silk, and are made just as the Chinaman’s pigtail was. 

The top of his head and the back of his 
neck should be painted black, with a 
parting down the middle of the crown of 
the head. The Indian, too, wears a collar 
which may be decorated to match the 
head band. This enables him to be fast- 
ened to the card in the same way, and a 
third most effective little favor is added 
to your collection. There are many other 
figures that readily suggest themselves, 
and they are all basically the same in 
treatment. 

A soldier with a large busby is one sug- 
gestion. Any scrap of old black fur will do 
for the busby, and one must not forget the 
chin-strap, the dark blue or bright red 
collar with the gilt badges. A sailor with 
the typical hat, a cook with his high, white 
one, a cowboy with a large Stetson hat 
and a brightly colored scarf round his 
neck, a jockey with a peaked cap, are all 
easily done. Punch, with an added nose 
carved out of cork and colored, then glued 
on, with his faithful dog Toby with the 
frilled collar and two felt ears, may appeal 
to more ambitious artists. 


PROBABLY Humpty-Dumpty is the 

most famous egg in history and a 
Humpty-Dumpty centrepiece makes a 
most effective decoration for an Easter 
party. The first requisite is an empty 
cardboard box about eight inches square 
and four inches deep. Discard the top and 
turn the box upside (Continued on page 58) 


Cardboard Humpty-Dumplies in tailored suits sit on 

their wall in the centre of the table. Piled in between 

are the silhouette Easter eggs, such as that shown at 
the upper left. The eggs serve as favors. 
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of woman's poise and success 
—begins with lingerie. The 
pleasing softness of fine 
materials, the skilled tailoring 
that accentuates long lines, the assurance of perfect 
correctness, these are inseparable from Harvey 
Tailored Undergarments. 





HARVEY KNITTING COMPANY, LTD. 
WOOD3TOCK, ONTARIO 
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Astonishing quality, admir- 
able workmanship, at an 
amazingly reasonable price— 
these, in a well-fitting hose 
in all the new shades which 
so enhance the gay frock or smart suit—you will 
find in Harvey Hosiery. Pointed o: square heel in 
service or chiffon weights. 





HOSIERS LIMITED 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


The Harvey name and trade-mark attached to all Harvey products is 
for your protection. Look for it. 
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From TOP to TOE 
The shoe and the hat 


By Eileen Wedd 







Sur who would be well dressed must be well shod and 
well coiffed. Up and down the scale of fashion plays the 
mode, weaving a harmonious whole—the time, 1929; the key, 
the costume. At first glance hats and shoes seem minor 
matters but they quickly assume major importance as one 
realizes that they have the power to make or mar a costume. 
Who has not seen a lovely dress spoiled by the wrong shoes or a 
hat that is not meet and right? However, the women of the 
past may have erred in this respect, there is little or no excuse 
for Madame 1929. 

This season the array of designs offered by Canadian 
manufacturers is so varied that in it may be found the com- 
ponent parts of any given costume. In hats there are broad 
brims and narrow, simple straws and lacy, with ribbons and— 
no, not roses this year, or flowers of any sort as yet, with the 
exception of some gay Beauvais embroidery. These posies 
decorate some of the aforesaid lacy straws, and beautifully 
blended in color they are, too. 

As for shoes the types are innumerable. Kids, printed and 
plain, are in the ascendancy. They are of every color and 
design—even polka dotted kids; yet it is well to remind 
oneself when surrounded by these products of the designer’s 
art and ingenuity that one must not be led into sounding the 
discord of eccentricity. Unless one’s shoe wardrobe is 
extensive, one must not allow oneself the luxury of even a 
single pair of exotic shoes. 

Speaking of the exotic, that is the (Continued on page 62 
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FILM 
A Dangerous 


Coating 
That robs teeth of their whiteness. 





Away to remove it that quickly restores brilliance. 
Film, it is agreed, also fosters serious tooth and 
oum disorders. Please accept free 10-day supply. 


in safety to enamel. Old ways may be discarded. 

As children’s teeth appear you marvel at 
their whiteness. Yours may once again regain 
that color. May take on a brilliance that is 


You must fight film 


Feel for film with your tongue a slippery, 
viscous coating. Food and smoking stain that 


HIZERE is a scientific way to keep teeth 
white and brilliant. A way science itself 
1 evolved, to safeguard better against the com- 





moner tooth and gum diseases, including 
pyorrhea. A way that polishes enamel. 


The source of discolored teeth is a sticky, 
dingy film. Film, too, is the source of serious 
dental troubles. 
approved method today of protecting teeth is 
A special dentifrice called 


Science knows this—thus the 


by removing film. 
Pepsodent has been compounded with that as 
its sole purpose. 

You may receive a 10 days’ supply to try. 
Just send the coupon for your free tube today. 


Pepsodent 


film. Germs by the millions breed in it 
germs of many different kinds. 

Film hardens into tartar. And germs with 
tartar are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Film is 
also the basis of decay. 


The special way to remove it 


Ordinary brushing ways are not successful. 
You must employ the scien- 
tific method that first cur- 
dles film, Light brushing 
then can easily remove it 
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THE PEPODENT CG TORONTO CANAD 
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The Special Film-Removing Dentifrice — ,.-” 


FREE—10- 
DAY TUBE - 
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Eng.; (Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., 


actually amazing. Lustreless, dull teeth are 
known to be unnatural, 


Test FREE for 10 days 
Perhaps unattractive teeth have cost you too 
much in society and business. You must not 
delay another day in testing this method. ,«% 
Get a full-size tube wherever a 
dentifrices are sold, or sen ,e* yy; 
o Mail 
coupon below to nearest of Coupon to 


¢ race fne feaa be @ The Pepsodent Co 
address for free 10- ~,e® pie Pepe 


oe” « . - > 
day tube to try. ° 191 George Bt.. 
° - Toronto 2, Ont., Can, 
Pal 
eo” Name 
a 
¢ 
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¢ Address 
of 
¢ 
\ City a 
Other Ottices: The Pepsodent Co., 1104 8S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, LiL, U.S. A 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, 8. E. 1, 


Sydney, N.S. W. 


Only one tube to a family 3163-Can, 
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Irene Rich, 
famous movie star. 


bplying Boncilla 
“Clasmic Pack. 


Radiant—Beautiful—Happy 
Cheeks Like Roses— 
Skin Soft and Smooth 


Who can describe the thrill—the jo: 7 
—the expectancy— of some transce: 
ingly happy evening, when one is 
looking one’s very best; when, with 
the qocurence of being well gowned, 
you possess the added confidence that 
ones from being well comp! 


Your next social evening, make it a 
cont event. Enhance your natural 
uty. Look better than your 
It is so simple. Thirty re minutes 
spent in application of Boncilla will 
bring you amazing results in a re- 
freshed, radiant complexion. 
Theusent 8 ot) women tas in movie land 
and in home life—Boncilla in 
countries—use Boncilla cilla Clasmic 
ir basic necessity for a 
beautiful complexion. 
to cha any do thie: opi you wih 
charm, do this. Apply Boncilla 
Clasmic Pack to the face and neck. 
As it dries you will feel it drawing 
ee that mars or clogs it 
hardened skin, or the 


o- of der Wee Eeatae tn wall Soak it el it draw 
tne Sarit When 


a vad ried. then wash it off 
~ old—a radiant fa Stee nant 
ated look—a clear, clean 
smooth skin—a new beauty caveaie 
—a youthful complexion restored. 
Prove it for rae 


powders. 
it and Send for the special 
mans ssanilonedl below. 





CLASMIC 
PACK 


“ONE WEEK TEST 


i 

BONCILLA, 77 Peter St., Toronto. 

| Mail me a one-week ‘treatment of Bon- 

i cilla with the two creams and face powder 
which go with it—four samples. I enclose 

I 106. 

i 
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Address 
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The Promise of Beau 


How does your permanent wave? 


come to women in these latter days, 
from a beauty point of view, is the 
permanent wave. For not only does it en- 
hance the appearance, but it gives a sense 


Or of the greatest boons that has 


of well-being and security. 


I can remember how unhappy I was at 
| my first ““grown- up’ ’ party because my hair 
refused to stay in curl. It had been in 
curl-papers for a day and a night before the 
great event, but unfortunately just as I was 
setting out for the party a heavy rainstorm 
came on, and despite every care to protect 


: my cherished curls during the drive to the 





| 





a 
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scene of revelry my hair was as straight as 
the proverbial string when I arrived at my 
destination. Instead of being, as I had 
secretly hoped, ‘‘the belle of the ball,” I was 
not even among the list of the ‘‘also rans.’ 

The good old days may have had their 
' advantages, but it was certainly much more 
| difficult to be beautiful then than now. 
To-day, the woman who is intelligent can 
present an attractive appearance even if 
Nature has been niggardly in her gifts. For 
the straight-haired, there is the permanent 
wave; for the awkward, there are grace- 
| Producing exercises; for the over-plump, 
! there is diet that is satisfying and reducing. 
No one need have poor skin, for the doctors 
and chemists and beauty specialists have 
joined forces and are showing us new ways 
to health and beauty, and also making it 
possible for us to acquire again the satiny 
skin of early youth. 

Many women have the idea that per- 
manent waving is hard on the hair. As I 
have gone through only one of such waves 
I thought I would ask the opinion of the 
more experienced on this subject, and at a 
recent meeting in Toronto of hair dressers 
from all over the country, I approached one 
of the attractive models whose hair was the 
most beautiful that I have ever seen, and 
asked her for light on this important matter. 

“Well,” she said, “I have had ten per- 
manents, and my hair is perfectly healthy 
and soft. I don’t think that a permanent 
wave is as hard on the hair as is the weekly 
or fortnightly marcel. The important point 
to remember is to have the waving done by a 
reputable firm, to have a lock of your hair 
tried out for a test curl, to feed your scalp 
with oil before and after it is waved, and to 
brush the hair well daily. Some people 
think that a permanent wave will cure the 
scalp as well as curl the hair, and then when 
it doesn’t live up to their expectations, they 
think the wave is to blame. If hair is to 


By MAB 


look well, it must have daily attention, 
and,” she added, ‘“‘I don’t mean maybe!” 

I asked her what she used to wash her 
hair, and she showed me the shampoo which 
she says she has found more satisfactory 
than any other. It comes in an envelope 
which contains a powder for cleansing and 
another powder in a smaller envelope for 
rinsing purposes. It is by no means an 
expensive shampoo, and, if one is to judge 
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If you are puzzled as to what 
to do to improve your appear- 
ance or would like to know the 
names of creams and lotions re- 
ferred to in these columns, they 
will be provided free of charge. 
Send self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to this dept for reply. 


§eecencemcanenncen: 


by its effect on the hair of the model who 
recommended it, it is an important beauty 
aid. I have sent for a package of it, so that 
if you write to me about it, I shall be able 
to give you a personal opinion on it. 

Another important beauty hint which 
this model gave me is that castor oil is a 
certain cure for dandruff. She informed me 
that it was the oil par excellence for a hot 
oil rub before the shampoo. 
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HERE is no doubt that hair reflects the 
general condition of the health. It will 
not be soft and glossy if the circulation and 





digestion are below par. Diet plays an im- 
portant part in the appearance of the hair, 
and the elusive vitamin has much to do 
with stimulating the proper functioning of 
the hair follicles. Health, cleanliness and 
intelligent care of the scalp are all necessary 
to give us a crown of glory. , 

Another important point to remember is 
that a permanent wave is not a permanent 
hairdress. One of our correspondents in 
this department writes to say that she 
thought that after a “‘permanent”’ she could 
forget to dress her hair for at least six 
months. ‘I had no idea,” she writes, “that 
I would have to go to the expense of a 
water-wave once every so often to keep my 
hair looking well groomed, but if I don’t do 
this, I resemble Fuzzy-wuzzy after each 
shampoo.”’ 

Of course if one has the time and the 
money, itis a good idea to have the hair 
re-set professionally, but with a little 
practice it is possible to perform this service 
very satisfactorily for oneself; it requires 
only a little time and trouble. 

After carefully dampening the hair with 
any one of the various liquids that one can 
buy for setting the wave, or with brilliantine 
or water, place a set of interlocking combs 
exactly in the position of the original wave. 
I use the ordinary narrow round comb 
which I break in pieces about two and a 
half inches long, and set them in the line of 
the waves with the teeth closing upon each 
other, to give the wide soft wave which 
looks so natural. Over the combs tie a net, 
and do not touch your hair for about half 
anhour. Then remove the combs carefully, 
comb the hair giving a little back push to 
each of the waves, and you will find your 
hair sleek and glossy and well-groomed. 

If the hair is white, it should be sham- 
pooed about every ten days and rinsed 
with a few drops of liquid blue to keep its 
silvery appearance. This frequent washing 
necessitates the use of a stimulating tonic, 
and one has to be particularly careful to 
get one that will not disturb the look of 
purity. There is a very good one that has 
been prepared with this point in mind, 
which leaves a pleasant cooling sensation 
and a clear fresh fragrance. 


T IS obvious from the letters that I 

receive from damsels in distress, that the 

two great evils to fight in making the hair 

really attractive are excessive oiliness and 

not enough oil. Both these conditions 
Continued on page 37 
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*“MIKADO” 
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Surpassing all existing standards 


Now ...in 1929... the most beautiful rug patterns — of the homemaker at this season can be indulged in 
imaginable are offered in low-priced, easy-to-clean even with the most modest income .. . with any of The Gold Seal shown above appears on the 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs . . . never before has — the new Congoleum Gold Seal Rug patterns .. . at surface of all genuine Congoleum . . . a 


such rich, colourful beauty been offered at anywhere your dealer's now. guarantee of “Satisfaction Or Your Money 
Back” .. . and your positive assurance of 


¢ md - present-day low prices of these guaranteed See the new assortment of Congoleum Gold Seal the utmost value your money can buy. 
Rug patterns before deciding on any type of floor- Se soot di heated eld el ai Mi 
Charming effects that you would ordinarily expect coverings . . . but make sure you get the genuine before purchasing any bing pes “atone 
only in the most expensive and luxurious of imported . .. with the Gold Seal on the surface . . . for that is ings . . . and thereby protect yourself 
‘§ rugs can be yours for a fraction of the cost. . . all the only kind that carries the Gold Seal of Guarantee against inferior imitations. 
the delightful colour schemes so dear to the heart _ of “Satisfaction Or Your Money Back’. 


ConcoteuMm CaNnaApaA Lmitep, 
1270 St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
latest pattern booklet entitled “Brighten Your Home at 
Little Expense”. 





Name 


- none genuine without the Gold Seal! a 
Address 


F To anyone interested in seeing the complete assortment of these lovely rug patterns right in their 
ree ; 
home... we shall send a booklet showing them in full colours... use the coupon herewith. 
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hard, bright words, left herself exposed and 
vulnerable to the first kind word, the first 
movement of rapprochement; ready to 
agree to the first of Enid’s calm plausi- 
bilities. She must get out of it quickly, 
before they had time to say anything, before 
she should mar her own exit with the 
weakness of tears. 

Enid was sulky and flushed as pink as 
her kimono. 

Elaine stood gazing at her mother with a 
set mouth and troubled eyes. 

Marion snatched her coat from the ward- 
robe, picked up her gloves and made for 
the door. ‘You can tell your father when 
he comes in, that I’m dining in town, and 
not to wait up, as I shan’t be back till late.”’ 


She said it breathlessly but quite calmly. | 


“But, mother, you can’t possibly, mother 


The slam of the garden gate cut through 
Elaine’s protesting words. 


W HEN Marion got out of the train at 
Charing Cross, she was puzzled. 

Dinner in town had hitherto meant one 
of two things, a restaurant in Soho and the 
theatre with her husband or the children, 
or a hurried meal at the Corner House 
after a long day’s shopping. Once or twice 
there had been full dress sorties to the 
Savoy and the Carlton, but these were rare 
and wonderful events. 

Turning into the Strand she hesitated, 
trying to decide what to do. On her left 
was the Corner House, homely, welcoming, 
where she could be certain of one of those 
heterogeneous meals that seemed a com- 
bination of breakfast, tea and dinner, while 
the band sobbed with the emotionalism of 
“Samson and Delilah,” or “La Bohéme.” 
She would have liked to go to the Corner 
House, but it seemed an unenterprising 
beginning for a gayer life. 

“Yes, I went up to town and had dinner 
at Lyon’s.” 

It was anti-climax, bathos. The Savoy 
was out of the question; she was not in 
evening dress, and even if she went to the 
grill, there was the question of expense. 
There remained Soho. From the hors 
d’oeuvres soaked in vinegar to the péche 
Melba of tinned peaches she knew the 
dinner she would get. Regretfully, she 
remembered they were having jugged hare 
at home this evening, and caramel custard. 
Ethel was rather good at caramel custard. 
It was dreadful how at the most solemn 
moments, at what was really a crisis, these 
material, irrelevant thoughts would come. 
The problem of dinner wasn’t really irrel- 
evant, though. She must dine somewhere, 
if only to sit down; she couldn’t just walk 
about the streets until it was time to catch 
the last train. 

She crossed the Strand, passed the splash- 
ing fountains of Trafalgar Square, passed 
St. Martin in the Fields; in the distance, 
gleamed the fiery ball that surmounted the 
Coliseum. She walked slowly up _ the 
Charing Cross Road. It would have to be 
the inevitable little place off Shaftesbury 
Avenue. The front of the Hippodrome 
glittered red, green, gold, red, garish in the 
summer dusk. Pit queues lay like tired 
snakes, waiting for the theatre doors to 


open. 
Marion wished she had arranged to go to 
the theatre; it was too late now to get a 
seat at any of the good shows. She wan- 
dered on aimlessly, past book shops and 
grocers with windows bright with bottles of 
Chianti, macaroni, and sausages wrapped in 
red and blue tinfoil. Her head ached, she 
felt the awful inertia which comes after a 
storm. She couldn’t face dining at Lotti’s, 
she felt she would be conspicuous, sitting 
alone and red-eyed. What a fool she had 
been not to go to Lyon’s, where one could 
share a table with some girl clerk and 
erect a barrage of the evening paper! 
Someone, who was it, had told her that 
somewhere, where was it, you could get a 
meal for a shilling, sitting up to a counter, 


Every Monday Morning 


(Continued from page 15 


like the snack bars. If only her head di n't 
ache so, if only she could collect her thoughts, 
remember. That, at least, would be ad- 
venturous, if unobtrusive. People would 








The place was smaller than she had 
expected, thick with smoke and quite un- 
like the glittering cleanliness and efficiency 
of the traditional sandwich bar. There 





The Rabbit 


by Nathaniel A. Benson 


I wish I were a rabbit 
With a fuzzy little tail, 
And big long ears that wiggle 


I'd live on carrots all day long 


And nice green lettuce, too, 


And iuicy apples red and green 


I'd have a little nose like silk 
To tremble in the grass, 

As big bright flowers nod to me 
And Curtsey as I pass. 


I'd have a big brown rabbit 
To live at home with me 

To chase away the pussy-cats 
Wherever they might be. 


I'd talk to all the robins 

And watch the turtles go, 

And they would only walk one inch: 
So very, very slow. 


I'd love to be a rabbit 
Without a single care— 

For boys and girls are silly, 
And besides their face is bare! 
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be so anxious to get their meal and dash 
away, they would have no time to spare 
wondering why she was alone, why her eyes 
were red. 

Subconsciously, under the muddle and 
ache of her thoughts, she must have known 
where it was. Her feet had somehow 
guided her through a maze of little turnings 
to the very door. She pushed it open and 
went in. 


weren't even any of those high stools at 
which one sat up to the counter, one’s legs 
dangling idiotically. Marion had always 
had a secret, childish, longing to sit on one 
of those high stools and call for a club 
sandwich and a Guinness. There was 
something alien to the mother of a family 
in the proceeding; it must make you feel 
like a business man, or a girl clerk. 

Here, there was a counter, and in front 
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of it a raised dais and a row of red plush 
tip-ups, an entire row, wrenched from some 
derelict cinema. There was only one 
waitress and a small elevator which pro- 


duced from some lower region, eggs and 
bacon, sausages and mashed, or whatever 
you chose from the items chalked up on a 
large slate. 


Marion hesitated, a taximan sat by the 
door, buried up to the eyes in a cup of 
coffee; a youth in an immaculate chocolate- 
brown double-breasted suit sat next to him, 
reading the evening paper and toying with a 
chop. There were a couple of girl clerks, 
carrying on an excited cross-talk and 
kicking the dispatch cases at their feet in 
an excess of emotion. 

Next to them sat a middle-aged woman, 
her veil rolled up to form a wispy, black 
curtain, bisecting her nose, her gloves neatly 
folded beside her purse on the counter. Her 
purse, black sheepskin, stamped in an en- 
deavor to reproduce the crocodile, had one 
of those hard, decisive, silver snaps that so 
often nipped your finger when you shut it. 
It would smell faintly of camomile, leather 
and lavender water, a horrid, pungent smell. 

Swiftly, Marion decided to avoid her 
destiny, her suitable companion. Where? 
Oh, there, right at the end of the row, 
sitting under a picture of hollyhocks in a 
green vase! 

She was smart; the gleam of her daffodil 
hair under the blue hat recalled the yellow 
of Elaine’s hair; the red of her mouth, 
Enid’s too great fondness for the lipstick. 

Marion sat down beside her and con- 
sulted the choice of food chalked up on the 
slate. Sausages, if one was not quite 
certain where they came from, were always 
risky; there was something chancy about an 
egg that had probably traveled all the way 
from Denmark to feed you. A ham sand- 
wich seemed to be the safest. The safest! 

“Sausages and mashed,” said Marion 
quickly, determinedly, lest her resolution 
should weaken. 

Sausages, two brown cylinders on a bed 
of woolly, mashed potato! Marion stuck 
her fork in one; it bubbled in protest. 
Sausages—-Garry liked them just the tiniest 
bit burnt, a little crisp and black in places. 
Harry preferred their original pinkness to 
show through the brown. Enid delicately 
and ostentatiously scraped them out of 
their skins with little, disdainful movements, 
and left her plate piled with leavings, a 
protest to grosser appetites. Every Sunday 
morning ... Why, Marion caught her 
breath on a sob of self-pity, why, even 
sausages weren’t sausages to her, they were 
just Sunday morning’s breakfast! 

There was no end to this stifling thing 
that caught her, that gave an unalterable 
and hateful significance to everything, to 
every day of the week. A gusty, choking, 
sigh escaped her. 

“Pardon,” came from beneath the blue 
hat. 

“I—I—didn’t say anything,”’ stammered 
Marion, embarrassed. 

“Sorry, dear, I thought you spoke.” 

There was an awkward pause. Marion 
felt as if, somehow or other, she had been 
gauche. Searching for some way of demon- 
strating her good will, she stretched for the 
pewter pot, pushed it toward the blue hat. 

“Mustard?” 

“Thanks.” 

The hand that sought to disengage the 
mustard spoon from the congealed mustard, 
ended in long, pointed nails, colored a deep 
carmine and shining as if they had been 
dipped in butter. 

“Well, helping yourself to mustard’s one 
thing, and excavating sections of the Great 
Wall of China with a salt spoon’s another. 
Hi, Miss!” 

The waitress stopped. 

“I’m sick of this gold-digging. If you 
could find some mustard that ran to meet 
one. 

The waitress pushed a mustard pot 
across the counter with a disengaged elbow. 

Continued on page 4,7 
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suggest some physical shortcoming, which 
diet, exercise and sunshine will help to cure. 

For both of these conditions a hot oil 
bath before shampooing will be of great 
benefit. Excessive oiliness doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that your scalp carries too 
much oil, but rather that the glands are 
weak and need to be “pepped up.” The 
hot oil treatment gives stimulation to a 
tired scalp as well as to a dry one, and if 
this treatment is followed by vigorous 
brushing and massage, in a short time there 
will be a marked improvement. 

The “bob” is still triumphant in spite of 
many rumors to the contrary. Few women 
want to go back to hairpins—they refuse to 





| 
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be bound. Short hair can be made very 
attractive nowadays, since hairdressers are 
getting away from the idea of one style for 
all. The expert cutter will take into con- 
sideration the shape of the head, the height, 
the weight and even the expression, of the 
“sitter.” 

Nice hair is a delight to the owner and to 
the observer. It responds so gratefully to a | 
little attention that it seems cruel to neglect | 
it. Long will your permanent wave, if you | 
will shampoo your hair once in every two 
weeks after a hot-oil fore-runner; if you will | 
massage your scalp, if you will brush your | 
hair daily, and if you will dress it in- | 
telligently. 


Continued from page 32 | 
| 
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BEAD FLOWER BOUTONNIERES 
Designed by MARY DALE 


handmade bead flower fashioned in 
both color scheme and design to 
match the costume. To make _ these 
boutonniéres is a simple matter. The 
cost, too, is negligible. One may have 
several] varied kinds for a small expenditure. 
To follow the illustrated design, these 
materials are needed: 


"[ handna a smart boutonniére is the 


Materials 


For a five or seven-pointed star flower, 
take two small bunches each of two blending 
shades of orchid (or any other color pre- 
ferred) imported glass beads (lustre or 
iridescent;) some green and yellow stamens 
(five cents a bunch;) two spools of fine wire, 
No. 1 and 2; half a dozen medium sized, 
round, green wooden beads for centres; one 
spool of leaf green binding silk and F lossette 
(five, ten and fifteen cent stores;) one pair 
of small pincers. The cost of this material 
is very little. 


Instructions 


Cut thirty inches of No. 2 wire. Keep 
it straight. Thread one bead. Pass other 
end of wire through opposite end of bead. 
(Pull both ends of wire taut and tight) 
leaving bead in exact centre, fifteen inches. 
On this one bead now all the rest of the 
bead rows are built. 

Thread two more beads. Pull both ends 
of wire taught and tight. Keep rows even 
one over the other. Continue working in 
this manner, increasing one bead each row, 
until there are ten bead rows. Now work 
backwards, decreasing one bead each row 


until there are only two beads in each row. 

Twist wire ends two or three times to make 

petal firmer, leaving same ends for stem. 
Make six more petals in the same order. 


Centres 


Cut eight inches of No. 2 wire. Thread 
one green wooden bead. Pass opposite end 
of wire through bead. Draw wires until 
bead is in centre of wire, leaving ends to 
increase stem of flower. Around this bead, 
group artistically about fifty of the green 
and yellow stamens well intermingled. 
Bend all together with No. 1 wire. Around 
this centre arrange the petals. This done, 
fasten all very securely with No. 1 wire, as 
close as possible to centre. Straighten stem 
wires with pincers. Shape petals into 
natural positions. Bind very neatly from 
bottom of stem upward with Flossette. 
Secure end of thread with paste. 

Work other star flower with next shade 
of orchid colored beads in exactly the same 
order. When ready for final binding take 
first flower and bind with silk very tightly 
(to keep all in place) for about one third of 
stem. Now branch on to this stem the 
second flower, leaving enough space be- 
tween flowers to afford arranging artis- 
tically. Continue binding the two stems as | 
one until finished. Secure end of silk deftly | 
with paste. 

Anyone with a little ingenuity can 
fashion these star flowers to serve many 
purposes other than that of costume 
decoration. 

To add to these boutonniéres a little 
real asparagus fern will give an appealing 
sense of beauty and delicacy. 


| 


The Promise of Beauty | 
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When You Travel 


be at Home 
and at Ease 


At home everywhere in style and appear- 
ance—a Langmuir-Hartmann Wardrobe 
Trunk makes you at home and at ease 
everywhere. 


Worthy and ready to carry your most 
cherished garments. 


To carry them free from wrinkles and 
dust—as fresh and unrumpled when they 
are taken out as when they were put in. 
Hangers for suits, coats, dresses. Draw- 
ers for smaller garments and essentials. 
Hat box. Shoe box. A complete ward- 
robe in a compact form. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of the patented cushion top— 
an essential feature of a Wardrobe 
Trunk—an exclusive feature of the 
Langmuir-Hartmann. 








Langmuir - Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunks are 
priced from $39.50 
F.O.B. Toronto 


LANGMUIR-HARTMANN 


CUSHION TOP 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


“When vou travel, people 


judge you by your 
luggage.” 







Manufacturing Co.. 
of Toronto. Limited 
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responsive to the urge of our period, yet in touch with the best 


T N Noramics is mirrored the spirit of today. The designs are 
i 
of past design, and are in harmony with our needs, thoughts and 


desires. The advancements in every sphere of life... the aeroplane... 
the towering skyscraper...the radio...the new in architecture... 
demand furniture in harmony. Here in Noramics is furniture which ‘ 


distinctly belongs to our day and age. 


Refreshingly new in their beauty of simplicity. Noramics are being ( 
welcomed into Canadian homes everywhere. 


Noramics make the transition to the new trend easy and desirable. ° 
They can be placed among present surroundings and greatly enhance 

the attractiveness of all other furnishings and furniture. Again, 

complete re-arrangement of the room may prove desirable. 


Interesting literature which shows the 
new in furniture design awaits your 
request. At your dealer's Noramics 
can be identified by the tag affixed 
Made by the makers of lo each suite. 
Owen Sound Windsors and 
Owen Sound Occasionals 





The North American Furniture Co:, Limited 
OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO 
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‘Tie quiet, dignified beauty of the Ford 
Car makes it the perfect compleme:t to 
its smart owner. In the fashionable 
residential districts across Canada you will 
see Ford cars in front of handsome houses 
or parked in two and three car 


garages in company with more 








expensive cars. Fine performance, re- 
liability and ease of control together 
with an appearance that lacks the 
slightest hint of attention-seeking display, 
appeal to the discriminating taste of 
those to whom low initial cost is 


of slight consequence. @ @ @ 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, FORD, ONTARIO 
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Number 529 includes 
three sels of designs for 
turniture; florals, decora- 
live spots and Japanese 
mottfs. They may be trans- 
Jerred to any surface just 
like an embroidery patiern; 
43 cents, with color chart 
and instructions. 
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i ith brush, needle and the inspira- 
tion of the rain »0wW, Wwe emulate 


nature s rejuvenating process 


NEEDLEWORK, PAINT AND QUILTING 
Spring welcomes new ideas for brightening up the home 


D URING the winter months one may well be 
content to enjoy the comfort of home as it is, but with 
the advent of spring th: brighter sunlight reveals many 
things that need retouching. 

_Even a person totally unskilled in painting will have no 
difficulty in using our designs to brighten up various pieces 
of furniture around the house. We offer paper patterns 
and thcse are easily traced through carbon right on to your 
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The autumn leaf pattern in scarf design ts 30 cents 
in wax transfer, 01 stamped on natural color linen 
18 x 60, is $1.42. 





wood. Then by following our color chart, and filling in 
each area as it is marked, with no shading of colors, you 
can get very smart effects. 

One design in this group is morning glories in two sizes 
for chair backs, drawers or any place where a horizontal 
motif fits: another is a group of four conventional discs of 
Chinese type, which are especially decorative in gold, 
spotted at irregular in- 
tervals on any painted 
piece in red, green or black 
The third is a group of 
typical pagodas, smal] 











Number 205 is a quilting 
pattern which may be put to 
many uses. Stamping wax 
is the only commodity required to use the design over and over 
again; 830 cents postpaid for pattern, 30 cents for stamping wax. 


i 


By RUBY SHORT McKIM 


figures, willow trees and a bridge which may be used “‘as 
is’? on a tip table or magazine basket, or spread apart a 
bit for a radio cabinet or desk. 

This is number 529 and costs 43 cents for the patterns 
and carbon, as well as color chart and all instructions. 
& Last month we offered a painting kit that is ideal for this 
sort of work. It is number 598 at $1.29 postpaid. 
The set includes two cans of enamel, black and 
white, four tubes of artist’s paints, yellow, ver- 
milion, blue and black as we!l as a brush. With 
these colors you can mix any desired hue and there 
is ample for several projects. 


For the needleworker the Autumn Leaf design 
number 506, is particularly attractive. 

A between-meal centrepiece was designed 
especially to harmonize with the popular all-over 
tapestry effect wallpaper, but is handsome enough 
to grace any table. The large maple leaves are 
buttonhole stitched around in autumn shades, 
veined in outline stitch, while the background is 
filled in with long running stitches of green. 

Number 506 is a scarf design and may be had in 
wax transfer form at 30 cents for the scarf, or 43 
cents for the centrepiece. Stamped on natural 
color linen 18 x 60, it is $1.42. The same Autumn 
Leaf centre stamped on a 36-inch square is $1.76. 
This is number 506B. 


NUMBER 508 is a fruit basket curtain design, with a 
basket of brignt-hued fruits either embroidered or 
appliquéd on the curtain, hanging suspended in pure color 
against the window light. It is not at all a professional 
trick to make it. The pattern number 508 at 44 cents 
includes the whole design for stamping on the curtains 
themselves, each unit to stamp on the appliqué material, 
and definite instructions and color key. 

The fruit basket is also ideally adapted to wool em- 
broidery, using the long and short stitch as shown. 


AST but certainly not least this month, is something 

that will be good news for the quilter. 

Every quilt requires an attractive quilting design to 
complete it, and we are offering a pattern that is as beau- 
tiful as it is practical. This is composed of two con- 
ventionalized flower motifs, roses and blue bells, which 
space together as shown, into a 14-inch quilting pattern, or 
may be used singly on borders or corners. 

This is a perforated pattern, and all you have to do to 
transfer the design to your material is to use stamping wax. 
It is made on good bond paper and the pattern can be used 
over and over again. This is number 205 and costs only 
30 cents postpaid. Stamping wax to use with this is 30 
cents a box. This is number 206. 

Other Chatelaine Patterns 

Geranium Curtain Design—Pattern number 559 supplies 
the pattern for a dainty geranium design, that would add a 
gay touch to any kitchen window. The pattern, (31 cents 
postpaid ), provides nine plants, measuring 8 and 9% inches 
high. The geranium design is also furnished already 
stamped on white crisp material at $1.80 postpaid, in yard 
lengths. Or if the full 2-yard length is required, these 
would be $2.51 per pair. The ash curtains are number 
559-B and the full length curtains are 559-C. Either of 
these include six skeins of floss in harmonizing colors. 


Stencil Design for Furniture—Stencil number 560, 

(48 cents postpaid), is especially designed for kitchen 

and breakfast room decoration. It provides a diamond- 
shaped motif of fruits about 5x 8-inches for cupboard 
door panels or for a table centre or oilcloth window drapes. 
Combined with the corner motifs, it is suitable for a wall 
border dropleaf tableoroilcloth runner. There is also 
included in the order, a small stencil of cherries. 
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A between-meai centrepiece, to grace any 
table. Wax transfer, 48 cents; stamped on 
natural color linen, $1.76, number 506B. 
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Number 508 is a frutt-basket curtain design 
for embroidery or appliqué. The stamping 
design with instructions for culling out 
appliqué material and color key, ts 44 cents. 
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The Borden Co. Limited, 
Montreal, 


“Reading the paper the 
other evening I noticed in 
your ad a letter written by 
Mrs. W. J. P., recommendin 
your milk. Well, I think 
can go her one better. My 
baby has been using Eagle 
Brand sinceshe was 3 months 
old. She is not a bit trouble- 
some at night, getting only 
one feeding goingto bed. She 
weighed 6} lbs. at birth and 
at 7 months weighs 17} lbs., 
which I think is due to Eagle 
Brand and which I highly 
recommend."’ 


(Letter from a Halifax mother. 
Original on file.) 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


has been the leading 
infant food since 1857 


THE BORDEN CO. LIMITED, Dept. CT 
140 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


Please send me free your Baby Welfare 
Book and Baby Record Book. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


SEND TODAY 


for the information 
you need to 


THE 
FINANCIAL 
POST 
INVESTORS’ 
ENQUIRY 
SERVICE 


The staff of Canada’s largest finan- 
cial weekly have by years of work 
puilt up records, files, sources of in- 
formation which the private investor 
cannot have at his disposal and every 
subscriber to The Post may benefit 
by their knowledge. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


143 University Ave. Toronto 2 





Send me THB FINANCIAL Post for the 


coming year, including Investors’ Enquiry 
Service. 


as ack GNGeNi Renee Seb OR EED ESS 


I enclose $5.00. 


ES 


selling real estate. The head of a large firm in Canada tells me 
that he is in favor of women taking up the real estate business. 
He thinks they are beneficial to it and to business in general, and 
he says that he has seen very satisfactory results in various real 
estate offices in the United States where there are saleswoman 
on the staff. Although it is apparently not a business which has 
been followed very much by women up to the present time in 
Canada, my belief is that if any woman wants an opportunity 
badly enough, she can make it.” 


Preventive Medicine 


THAT the control of communicable diseases under quarantine 
laws is largely a matter of preventive medicine. Dr. Anne 
Curtin traced the history of preventive medicine through the 
paths of education. The mother, she said, is the first woman 
to assist in health protection; her prenatal care and training can 
never be undone or replaced. Next to the mother is the teacher, 
who has certain advantages even over the mother, since the 
child is in school the greater part of his waking hours. The 
nurse and social worker have about equal opportunities to help 
the progress of specific and general preventive medicine. They 
have a more difficult task than that of the teacher. The latter 
has her contact already made for her. The others have to make 
theirs. ‘So often,’ continued Dr. Curtin, ‘‘the parents act as a 
barrier instead of assisting the social worker. The reasons for 
their objections are varied. Once a woman up in Northern 
Ontario came to me and said, ‘I have no use for these women who 
go around telling other women how to raise their children.’ She 
also added that she knew what she was talking about because 
she had given birth to nine of them. I asked her if she meant to 
say that she had nine perfectly healthy men and women who 
could not look back on their childhood with one regret on account 
of something she had done through her lack of knowledge of 
health protection. Two large tears rolled from h r eyes as she 
said: ‘No, I have lost seven of them.’ I did not enquire after 
the health of the other two. The next woman that might come 
in contact with the child to help with his health education is the 
medical woman. In this I do not feel that the medical woman 
is doing any more than the medical man. Their opportunities 
are about the same. One thing could be stressed more than it 
is, and that is the care of the patients in the aftermath of disease, 
or what I shall call the footprints of disease. We can take for 
example the common cold. It is the most frequent disease and 
causes the greatest loss of time in industry. The footprints of a 
severe illness, properly taken care of, may not be as pronounced 
as those of a milder one neglected. The prolongation of that 
let-down feeling following a disease should be looked into. The 
footprint is not the usual and expected thing to follow a disease. 
If the cause is a heart condition it will be well looked after. If 
it is a tonsil or an appendix infection they may be removed. 
But should the cause be a deep-seated infection showing no sign 
of stigmata of disease, it will be passed over and neglected. 
For instance, some of the infection may get up to the meningies 
and set up a case of chorea (St. Vitus’ Dance). I have in 
mind a case at a Clinic, of a three-year-old child. a raving maniac 
as a result of measles. This degree of damage no one can miss. 
It is the mild case, where something can be done, that is passed 
over. When a child or adult shows the lack of power of easy 
adjustment following a disease, there is danger of infection being 
back of it. If the patient does not discover it, it is the mother, 
teacher or social worker who should notice the change.” 


The Woman Teacher 


THAT the personal element is becoming more and more a factor 
in teaching. The woman teacher of to-day strives to discover 
the individual bent of each child. Speaking as a member of the 
teaching profession, Miss Mary E. Cherry feels that the charge 
lies heavy upon every woman teacher to develop the talent or 
talents of the children that come within her influence for a brief 
period. Above all, Miss Cherry asserts, the woman teacher is a 
nation builder; her material is the future generation of Canada. 


The Woman Manufacturer 


THAT Canada counts women among her successful manu- 
facturers. Mrs. G. D. Perry, of the Josephine De Witt Com- 
pany, makers of artificial flowers and novelties, asserts that there 
is nothing made in the artificial line anywhere in the world that 
cannot be made in Canada. Our goods, she claims, compare 
favorably in workmanship, quality and style. The drawback is, 
of course, that we are faced with low wages and depreciated 
currency in continental foreign countries. Nineteen years has 
sufficed Mrs. Perry to build up a flourishing business in Canada. 
She is an example of what the keen-visioned business woman can 
accomplish upon equal footing with men. 


Address 


‘VELLUM 


A letter should breathe the 
personality of the sender. 
To attain this the letter-paper 
should at least be worthy of 
the sentiments it conveys. 


Bardver-lMits; 


Makers of fine Stationery since 1876 


Toronto Montrea} Brantford Winnipeg 
Calgary Regina Edmonton Vancouver 





NOT 
for WORLDS! 


IS friends failed to per- 
suade Columbus to sit at 
home and _ twiddle his 
thumbs. He would not give up 


the venture upon which his heart 
was set—not for worlds. 


Rather it was for worlds—orien- 
tal worlds—that he set out. What 
worlds he gained we know. 


Make your venture to-day. 


Who knows what your gain 
may be. 


- - ---USE THE COUPON--- = - 
The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 


Local Representatives’ Dept., 


Toronto 2, Ontario. 


I should like to represent your company in 
my neighborhood, introducing MacLean’s 
Magazine and The Chatelaine to my friends. 
Kindly send me full details of your proposi- 
tion. 


Name .... 
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The New, Better 
BISSELL 


SWEEPER 
has Hi-{,9 Brush Control 


Sweeps BARE floors, heaviest 
tufted rugs, ANY surface easier! 





The new “Hi-Lo” brush control {automatic} 


UR new “Hi-Lo” Brush Control is 
an amazing improvement which 
you'll want once you try a new Bissell. 
It turns /ess effort into greater sweeping 
power! Just the slightest pressure now 
(or no pressure at all) for any surface 
... bare linoleum or heavy chenille 
rugs. Then the oe bristles swiftly 
pick up every speck of dirt and lint. 
Why not own the new Bissell? A 
Bissell with the new “Hi-Lo” Brush 
Control (on all “Cyco’” models) costs 
only the price of a few brooms—$5.50 
and up. At department, furniture and 
leading hardware stores. Ask your dealer. 
“The Bissell Booklet’ on request. Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Co. of Canada, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. (Factory) and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 











GOOD 
MEALS 


—And how to 
Prepare Them— 


MacLean’s Surprise Recipes will 
instruct in the planning of well- 
balanced and nutritious meals. 


Valuable and practical cookery 
’ knowledge is contained in the un- 
believable variety of irresistible 
and tempting recipes to be found 
in MacLean’s Surprise Recipes. 


MacLean’s Surprise Recipes will 
initiate you into new mysteries 
of preparing delicious and savory 
meals with the greatest economy 
of time—labour—cost. 


25c. 


and the coupon will bring 
MacLean’s Surprise Recipes 
to You—and Mealtime 
Worry will vanish. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 1 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 1 
i 


Find enclosed 25c for which send one copy 
MacLean’s Surprise Recipes to ' 
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W hat the W oman Citizen 


| Shou Id Know 


THAT the Toronto Local Council of Women recently held a 
meeting under the auspices of the Trades and Professions Com- 
mittee, at which several important addresses were given relating 
to the status of women in various phases of business life. 
Although the speakers dealt with conditions in one province 
specifically, The Chatelaine feels that the survey made is suffi- 
ciently broad to be indicative of the trend throughout the whole 
of Canada. The following items are culled from the addresses as 
being of unusual general interest: 


The Status of the Married 
Woman in Business 


THAT the results of a recent canvass of three hundred married 
women employed as stenographers or secretaries brought out the 
fact that fifty-seven per cent of the married women canvassed 
had children and thirty-three per cent were working to take care 
of some emergency outlay. Only eight per cent admitted that 
they had sought employment in order to live more comfortably. 
Thirty per cent proposed to work “‘indefinitely,’’ seventeen per 
cent “‘always,” two per cent “until husband earns more,” and 
twelve per cent “‘until children are educated.” These statistics 
were advanced by Miss Mary MacMahon, manager of the 
Toronto Underwood Employment Department, in answering the 
question, “Should a woman’s business career cease with mar- 
riage?” Nine per cent of the three hundred women, Miss 
MacMahon continued, were found to earn more than their 
husbands, two per cent earned the same and thirty-four per cent 
Jess. Of the remaining number ten per cent did not know, and 
the other nine per cent sometimes earned more. Morc than half 
of these women do their housework after hours and only four per 
cent get help from their husbands. These figures are illuminat- 
ing in that they show how the position of the married woman 
to-day differs from what it was even a few years ago. It is 
beginning to be realized that a woman’s business career does not 
necessarily cease with marriage, and with this realization, 
according to Kenneth J. Dunstan, general manager of the Bell 
Telephone Company, Toronto, the married woman’s place in the 
business world is becoming more clearly defined. For this 
reason the girl going into the business world should regard her 
work as a life occupation. 


The Woman Lawyer 


THAT although women have been permitted to practise law in 
Ontario since 1897, only about sixty-seven have graduated, and 
of these only fifteen or sixteen are actually practising. Women 
struggled long and hard to gain admittance to the bar, but it was 
not until after the war, when a general change in the status and 
outlook of women took place, that they took to the trail that 
Clara Brett Martin had blazed, in any great numbers. Miss 
Vera L. Parsons is of the opinion that law is not as yet a popular 
profession among the women themselves, and for the scarcity of 
women practising it, lays the blame to a large extent at the door 
of matrimony. It is generally true, she says, that of four women 
who graduate, two will begin to practise law, one will marry and 
one will take a position in which her !egal training is an ad- 
vantage; then a little later one of the two practising law will 
marry. 


Women in Real Estate 


THAT Miss Gertrude Tate made the following statement: 
“There is no real antagonism in the business world towards 
women who are qualified for the jobs they have undertaken.” 
Referring to real estate as a profession for women, Miss Tate 
continued: ‘The question is often asked, ‘Is it a suitable business 
for women?’ Why, of course it is, and don’t you think that the 
time has come when women need no longer stand on the brink 
of the business or professional sea, wondering whether they 
should plunge in? Is it not rather a question of choosing the 
job for which each is physically and temperamentally suited and 
then, having been careful to get the right training, rolling up one’s 
sleeves and tackling it? As to there being a field for women in 
the real estate business, I believe there is a good one. In the 
United States, I understand, it is quite usual to find women 
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Clean toilets 
safeguard health! 






Is your toilet bowl 
as glistening and as 
immaculate as this 
one? It can be. It didn’t take a mo- 
ment to clean it. Sani-Flush did it. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl, following directions 
on the can. Then flush. Stains, marks 
and incrustations disappear. Foul 
odors are banished, for Sani-Flush 
reaches the hidden, unhealthful trap. 

Sani-Flush leaves the toilet spar- 
kling. It is harmless to plumbing 
connections. Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 1, England 


I Say, Fellows, 


if it is a prize offered by the Young 
Canada Boosters Club, it is sure 
to please. 

The boy who wins one of our spe- 
cial premiums wears a smile bigger 
than a clown’s. The Executive of 
the Club is constantly receiving 
letters from boys who, as members 
of the Club, wish to express their 
delight with the splendid prizes 
they have won. 

There is no reason why you should 
not get in on this. Any Canadian 
boy is eligible for membership in 
the Young Canada Boosters’ Club. 
And as a member you can earn a 
regular income and win many prizes. 
You are invited to send us your 
application to-day. Just fill in the 
coupon and mail it to us. 


How about it? Isit ago? 


Boy Sales Dept. 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Toronto 2, Ont. 
GSNTLEMEN : 
I would like to join the Young Canada 
Boosters’ Club and make money and win 


prizes. Please send me complete information 
and a free start in business. 
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WUMEN AND THE LAW" 


WI th ing ? 
10 owns the engagement ring : 


¥6 


PROBLEM No. 1 


OST women’s magazines still treat 

of matrimony as something ro- 

mantic, socially elegant and now and 
again fantastic. | They ignore the legal and 
contractual side with its problems of who 
owns what. A generation ago advice from 
“Ruth Ashmore” was sought by the love- 
lorn. No present writer has the same 
following or equal belief in the power of 
romance to leap all barriers. But with the 
growing tendency of the Courts to clothe 
breach of promise actions “with the more 
obvious features of commercial disputes,” 
would it not be wise to take an order out to 
examine Cupid for discovery? If he has a 
good case it will not be shaken. 

The wearing of an engagement ring is 
proof of the possession of a man’s regard, 
but it is not proof of absolute ownership of 
the ring. Unless it is a gift outright, not 
merely a pledge of troth, the lady, according 
to the latest decision, must return the ring 
should she change her mind without legal 
justification. All the aspects of this in- 
teresting problem are discussed in Cohen vs 
Sellar (1926) 1 K.B. 536 at such length that 
probably further search of the authorities is 
precluded for the present. Note the 
narrative style in this judgment of McCardie, 
J. Instead of being dry, the Reports 
contain many short stories—incomplete as 
to plot but no different in that respect from 
the modern play, which often leaves us 
wondering. 

“The plaintiff, Miss Cissie Cohen, aged 
24, had been engaged in business and was a 
young woman of obvious ability. The 
defendant, Nathan Sellar, aged 27, occupied 
a clerical post at a moderate weekly salary. 
In August, 1923, they agreed to marry, and 
in December, 1923, the defendant handed to 
the plaintiff a single-stoned diamond ring 
worth £30. No express condition accom- 
panied the delivery of the ring. It was, 
however, admittedly given and received as 
an engagement ring in contemplation of 
marriage.” This is the point to notice— 
the ring was not an absolute gift, like a box 
of chocolates. The condition of marriage 
was implied. But the course of true love 
became very rough. The report continues 
the story: 

“Unhappily differences soon arose be- 
tween the two. Each had a quick temper 
and quarrels were frequent ... Matters 
reached a climax in December, 1924. The 
mutual asperities were then most pro- 
nounced, and the two did not meet after 
that date. . Apart from damages, the 
substantial question for the jury was which 
of the two had refused to marry. The jury 
found it was the defendant. Few will 
doubt that the act of the defendant in 
ending the engagement saved both parties 
from an unhappy married life.” 

But it did not save him from the legal 
consequences of his act. 

The sequel follows: “In the course of the 
trial the question arose which of the two 
litigants was entitled to the engagement 
ring.” The defendant’s counsel urged that 
an engagement ring is a conditional gift, 
and that the property in the ring does not 
pass to the lady until this condition sub- 
sequent has been performed, namely, the 
marriage. 

The counsel for the jilted damsel, plaintiff 
in this action, was Miss C. M. Young. She 
made the point clear that the cases quoted 
by the defence proved nothing, “because it 
does not appear from the reports of those 
cases whether the man or the woman broke 
off the engagement to marry.” This con- 
tention she supported by quoting from the 
decision of Shearman, J. in Jacobs vs. Davis 
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| Parisian, colorful ... 


yet so inexpensive to make 
charming frocks from 
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WASH 


Fast Color 
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(1917) 2 K.B. 532, that an engagement ring | 
“still retains its character of a pledge or | 
something to bind the bargain or contract | 
to marry, and it is given on the under- | 
standing that a party who breaks the | 
contract must return it.” 

The learned Judge, in giving his decision 
first, sums up the arguments advanced 


O wonder delighted women everywhere are mak- 
ing smart Peter Pan frocks for themselves in an 
hour or so! They have discovered the glorious Paris- 


before him by both sides. “The de-| created designs of Peter Pan—how little these fascin- 
fendant’s counsel contends, that inasmuch | ating fabrics really cost. 

as the ring was given solely in contempla- a 
tion of marriage, it was an implied condition : = , 
that if the marriage, through whatsoever | 
cause, did not take place the ring should be 
handed back to the defendant. Hence he 
submitted that it was immaterial who 
broke the engagement. Miss Young, for the 
plaintiff, submitted that there could be no 
implied condition which would allow a| 
person to take advantage of his or her own 





Make lovely Peter Pan frocks for less than 
$3... much less for children's dresses. 





A Peter Pan frock is as vividly colorful after months 
of {hard wear and countless washings as the day you 
made it. No shrinkage. We will replace any garment 
made of genuine Peter Pan if it fades. Ideal for 
drapes, bedspreads, etc. See Peter Pan in any of the 
following family of fabrics: 


default.” MOLOW ASPREY - WENDY 
The learned judge concludes by a general | TRINLEY - GABYDINA - SIMBA 
survey of the various cases that might DEAUVILLE POLLY PRIM 


arise. These cases not being before him for 
decision, he does not decide, but suggests | 
the solution: 

“If the engagement to marry be dis- 
solved by mutual consent, then in the 
absence of agreement to the contrary, the 
engagement ring and like gifts, must, I 
think, be returned by each party to the 
other. If the marriage does not take place 
either through the death of, or through a 
disability recognized by law on the part of 
the person giving the ring or other con-| —- a ialeaasieioasatdbep cence oak 
ditional gift, then I take the view that in 
such case the condition is to be implied that 
the gift shall be returned. If the marriage 
actually takes place then the engagement 
ring or like gift will in the absence of 
express agreement to the contrary, become, 
I infer, the absolute property of the re- 
cipient, and that property will not, I 
presume, be divested by subsequent divorce.” 

In an earlier Ontario case, Seiler vs Funk 
(1914), 32 O.L.R. 99, the lady broke the 
engagement. Yet she was permitted by the 
court to retain the ring. Why? Because 
“her promise to marry the respondent was 
conditional upon his absolutely refraining 
thereafter from taking any intoxicating 
liquor.”” He had not kept his bargain; it 
was proved that at least on two occasions 
he had smelt of liquor. The nature of the 
condition or its moral aspect was not the 
point; if he had worn soft collars contrary 
to his promises, she would have been re- 
leased from her bargain. The lady may 
impose any condition she pleases as a con- 
dition of being engaged, or her lover may 
do so. Such a condition not being ob- 
served, the engagement lapses. It is not a 
case of breaking the engagement by mutual 
consent. 


Look for Peter Pan fabrics in the new Spring dresses 
and ensembles. If unable to obtain Peter Pan 
by the yard from your store, write 


RNishet XK Auld, Limited 


34 Wellington St. West, Toronto 

















Snap a Switch .... 
THE BRANSUN ULTRA-VIOLET PROJECTOR 


brings SUNSHINE 
and HEALTH 


The ultra-violet and infra-red rays of Sunlight are scientifically and 
exactly duplicated in the BranSun Ultra-Violet Projector. 


You can now enjoy the beneficial effect of Sunlight at any time—at 
small cost. A BranSun Ultra-Violet Projector gives you this benefit 
of the life-giving rays whenever and wherever you need them. 


Scientists are agreed that Sunshine is Nature’s greatest aid to health 
and bodily vigour. You may be starving for Sunlight. 


Write today for our attractively illustrated 
booklet “Sunshine” giving full particulars, 1 
price and description of the BranSun Ultra- « describing 
Violet Projector. i Health. 


Please send me your free booklet 
the Sunlight Way to 


rt MUST be remembered that a promise 
to marry, though differing from ordinary 
commercial contracts in obvious ways, is 
scrutinized by the courts from the stand- | 
point of contract law. The ancient privi- 
lege of a maiden to change her mind, is not | = = i a Eta So TE as 


recognized by law as sufficient to exempt her | 
OPPORTUNITIES 


from the legal consequences of breaking her | 
bargain. True, the man in the case seldom 
sues in court to recover gifts given in con- 
FOR WOMEN -- FOR GIRLS 
T LAST—an easy plan for Canadian women and girls to receive 
a weekly allowance for pin money for those little things needed 


i 
Chas. A. Branston Limited, Sales Dept. C., 4 


126 Wellington St. West, Toronto 2, Ontario j Address 





sideration of subsequent marriage, because | 
it is common knowledge that the sympathy | 
of the jury generally goes to the girl in| 
these cases. Thus the way of the “gold 
digger” is made easy. But after this | 
decision in Cohen vs. Sellar, unless legal | 
justification for the breach of promise is | 
proved, the jury in future will have to be | 
hard-hearted. 


every day of the year—and particularly at the holiday season. 
Send your inquiries to-day—Address 
Local Representatives’ Dept. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


143 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Canadian Daily Newspapers 


Voice Public Sentiment 


ANADIANS everywhere are viewing with satisfaction and significance 
the splendid progress that has been made during the past twelve months 
by MacLean’s Magazine. The attitude of the people of Canada toward 
MacLean’s is clearly reflected in the authoritative sales records which show its 
circulation to be many thousands in excess of the Canadian circulation of any 
other magazine, whether published here or coming in from any other country. 


Typical evidence of this Dominion-wide sentiment toward MacLean’s is found 
in the following editorials from representative Canadian daily newspapers. 
These, and many other references of similar nature, are clear indications of the 
appreciation of the Canadian public to-day for Canada’s National Magazine. 


Col. Maclean’s Merited Success 


Col. John Bayne Maclean, of Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine, The Financial Post and 
a host of trade journals, deserves well 
of Canada. 


It might not be supposed that there 
was any idealism behind the publishing 
house which deals in such journals as 
The Canadian Grocer, Hardware and 
Metal, Men’s Wear Review and so forth. 
These enterprises have such a commer- 
cial tang to their names that it is diffi- 
cult to associate them or their publisher 
with non-commercial ideals. 


But Col. Maclean, while building up a 
series of trade journals appealing to the 
various trades he catered for, was fos- 
tering another little chick, MacLean’s 
Magazine, which at one time made seri- 
ous inroads into the profits of the other 
publications. 


Col. Maclean had an ideal and an am- 
bition. He intended to become the pub- 
lisher of a Canadian magazine which 
should measure up, not only in its style 
and matter, but also in its circulation in 
Canada, with anything that the United 
States could send in. 


Moreover, the Colonel is an intensely 
patriotic Canadian, and was determined 
that, so far as it was in his power, Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine should be essentially 
Copetien in its entire make-up and out- 
ook. 


Congratulations are coming to Col. 
Maclean upon his success, which is tes- 
tified to in a recent advertisement which, 
coming from him, need not be questioned 
as to its veracity. It is there stated that 
MacLean’s last month overtopped by 
22,000 the circulation in Canada of the 
most widely circulated United States 
magazine. 


From being his pet baby, MacLean’s 
has grown to maturity and its courage- 
ous publisher deserves credit, not only 
for the enterprise that he has shown, 


More Than 
140,000 
Net Paid 

Each Issue 





but for the intense Canadianism which 
has urged him on to build up a magazine 
worthy of his country. 

(Ft. William Times-Journal, Now. 23, 1928) 


Outstanding Canadian Journalists 


Taking into consideration the special 
difficulties with which it has had to con- 
tend, Canadian journalism in the last few 
years has made remarkable progress. We 
refer exclusively to material progress. 
The success of a newspaper like the Mont- 
real Star, whose founder lately celebrated 
with legitimate pride the 60th anniver- 
sary of his happy effort, is as remark- 
able, all other things being equal, as that 
of = most popular tabloids of New 
York. 


In Canada, the large urban centres are 
far from being surrounded by a suburban 
and rural population as dense as those of 
the large cities of Europe or the United 
States. The acquisition of a large clien- 
téle of readers and advertisers is thus 
more difficult with us than anywhere 
else. In this connection let us notice that 
the newspapers of Quebec have a cir- 
culation proportionately greater than 
that of the most influential dailies of 
the United States. 


More remarkable still than the success 
of Baron Atholstan is that of Colonel 
John Bayne Maclean, founder and editor 
of a number of periodicals devoted to 
the interest of various branches of in- 
dustry and of Canadian commerce. In 
the course of a career of less than 40 
years, the most noted of Canadian edi- 
tors has created some twenty-five news- 
papers and reviews, weekly and monthly, 
whose economic influence is exceptional. 


Among those numerous publications 
there are two of which Colonel Maclean, 
in our opinion, has particular reason to 
be proud. We mean The Financial Post 
and MacLean’s Magazine. For informa- 
tion, foresight, and salutary influence, 
these two publications, so different in 
kind, are at the head of their competi- 
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“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 








tors. Let it be said to the honor of their 
fortunate proprietor that the object 
which he has had in view since their 
foundation has been to free Canadian 
readers from the influence of American 
financial newspapers and magazines. 

That he has succeeded in realizing this 
patriotic wish, is proved by the extensive 
circulation and the influence of these 
financial and literary reviews. The cir- 
culation of MacLean’s, for instance, ex- 
ceeds, by about 25,000 copies, the circu- 
lation in Canada of the most popular 
American magazine. Colonel Maclean 
has a right to the admiration and co- 
operation of all his fellow countrymen in 
a work of such a national character con- 
nected with the press. 

(Quebec L’Evenement, Jan. 23, 1989) 


Canadian Magazines 


Canadians everywhere take pride in 
the success of anything purely Canadian. 
Some figures recently published by Mac- 
Lean’s indicate for the first time a Cana- 
dian magazine is more widely read in the 
Dominion than any weekly or monthly 
publication imported from the United 
States. It states that its circulation in 
Canada now exceeds that of even such a 
widely-read American publication as the 
Saturday Evening Post by some 20,600. 
That of others is given as well and re- 
veals that those magazines that are “yel- 
lowest” or most purely “Yankee” have 
the smallest distribution in the Dominion. 


_All of which is very reassuring. The 
figures indicate that Canadians are read- 
ing their own magazines in ever increas- 
ing numbers that where they do read 
American products, they prefer those of 
the highest quality and these with a uni- 
versal appeal; and that “trash” gets scant 
attention from the general public. In 
the growing Canadian-mindedness of the 
people of the Dominion, combined with 
the steady improvement in the quality 
of our own publications, lies the explana- 
tion of the change of conditions as com- 
pared with five or ten years ago. 

(Edmonton Journal, Jan 8, 1929) 
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Oriental Plush Interiors 


are available in McLaughlin-Buick 
enclosed cars without extra cost — 






The choice of appointments in fine motor cars 
is governed by the preferences of women whose 
tastes are authoritative. Thus it is significant that 
McLaughlin-Buick has chosen Oriental Plush as 
the upholstery fabric in their latest enclosed 
models. Discriminating women may enjoy its 
luxury and comfort without additional cost, if 
Oriental Plush is specified when a new car is 
chosen. 


Now available in most models of McLaughlin- 
Buick, Chrysler, Oakland, Pontiac, Studebaker, 
Oldsmobile, Durant and Chevrolet. Insist upon 
Oriental Plush—it costs no more. The Oriental 

Textiles Company Limited, Oshawa, Canada. 
cannot dim. The life of 


your car and more ia the i LUS H 
life of Orientcl Plush 


Upholetery , Its Beauty Lasts 


Oriental Plush 

has become fam- 
ous for its remark- 
able lustrous sheen, 
which time and wear 
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Your Garden 
: EAUTY in the garden 


comes only from plan- 

ning and selection—and 
elimination! With care and 
attention, the smallest back- 
yard may be transformed into 
a place of delight and charm, 
a place where spring comes 
early and summer lingers late. 
Without intelligent interest, 
the loveliest natural site be- 
comes a wild tangle. 


Information, simple directions 
in understandable terms, ad- 
vice on the little problems can 


be had in 
CANADIAN 


HOMES &?° GARDENS 


Order your copy from your news- 
dealer now, or send $3.00 


for a year’s subscription. 


CANADIAN HOMES AND 
GARDENS, 


153 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 









| WHAT OF YOUR CHILD? 


Is your child jealous? | 


By FRANCES LILY JOHNSON 


be taken seriously because of its tragic 

consequences. Very rarely does it 

appear before the child is two years of age, 
because it develops only after the child 
becomes a social being and is old enough to 
realize when his place in the affection of 
others is threatened. 

Jealousy is always personal, has to do 
with the relationship between human 
beings and must involve at least three 
persons. It may take various forms from 
undue affection to lack of affection, or from 
sulking to temper tantrums. At different 
ages it displays itself in various guises, but 


J be sate even in a little child, should 


| always, its cause is the fear, conscious or 


unconscious, of losing first place in the 
regard of one to whom the child is attached. 
In mild form it is a sign that the child is 
learning to discriminate but, if given any 
stimulation does not stop here, and the 
more severe attacks give rise to overt 
manifestations which cause parents concern. 

From the age of two to three, the jealous 
child tries to regain the place he feels lost, 


| by resorting to infantile behavior so that he 


may have the same attention he received 
as a baby. He sometimes resumes bed- 
wetting, sucks his thumb, and indulges in 
other forms of activity discarded with baby- 


| hood. From three to four the overt signs 


are different. This is the time when the 
infant is learning to assert himself, and so 
anger is the basis of his actions when he 
does not get what he wants. He therefore 
takes his jealousy out on his victim by 
physical combat, if the child is his own age, 
or by wreaking actual harm on the younger 
child, who receives, or seems to receive, 
more attention than himself. Children have 
been known in rare cases, actually to injure 
baby brothers or sisters who have seemingly 
usurped their places pe:manently in the 
family circle, during a fit of jealous rage. 
During the period from four to six years of 
age, jealousy is sometimes manifested by 
vomiting, and by pretended invalidism,both 
of which are ruses to hold the centre of 
attention, or by the telling of lies which 
enhance the child’s importance in the eyes 
of his fellows. From six years on, the out- 
ward signs may take any form up to adult 
level and be very difficult to diagnose. 
Perhaps the factor which makes jealousy 
so persistent and pernicious is that the 
victim is not always conscious of what ails 
him and the trouble endures in spite of all 
efforts on the part of those in charge of the 
child to eradicate it. I have in mind one 
family where there are two beautiful boys 
aged six and four. The elder is very in- 
tense, rather restless and in a continual 
state of dissatisfaction with his own efforts. 
He is a constant source of concern to his 
parents who are anxious to see him happy 
and well adjusted. The other boy is a 
placid, satisfied and happy child who has 
never given his parents any undue worry. 
His elder brother adores him and delights in 
seeing that he gets what he desires. Lately, 
the six-year-old has seemed very unhappy, 
and it was only when a friend said to his 
mother: “Is Jim as good a baby as Bruce 
was?” and Bruce answered for her: ‘‘Oh, 
he’s better than I am,” that the mother 
got a clue to what had been vexing her 
first born. He, as yet does not realize that 
he is jealous of his baby brother, but the 
feeling is quite evidently there, upsetting 
his whole life. Unlike most children, he has 
not so far turned on the younger member of 
the family, and now that his mother is alive 


| to the situation, she can deal with it 


| adequately. 


It was, however, only through 
chance that the real cause of the child’s 
unhappiness came to light. 


INCE jealousy is such a complicated 
problem and the source of some of the 
most outrageous conduct found in children, 


what can be done to prevent the first | 
stirrings from growing like the snowball 
which children roll down hill? Often the 
original cause is so trivial that it passes 
entirely unnoticed, but once aroused, the 
sense of wrong rankles and is readily re- 
aroused. Exhibitions of the effect of the | 
green-eyed monster are exceedingly common, | 
not only between children but against a 
parent of the same sex, when it produces 
hatred of one parent who appears to absorb 
all the time and interest of the other parent 
The remedy for this is to make the child 
feel that he is a welcome and integral part 
of the family. 

In the case of jealousy between children, 
it leads to hatred of the child who is ap- 
parently receiving the greatest amount of 
attention, usually the oldest child, because 
of priority of birth, or the youngest member 
of the family. This is why the initial out- 
burst so often follows the arrival of a new 
baby, who usurps the place of an older child. 
The little egoist cannot understand why 
the newcomer now occupies what he has 
come to regard as his own place in the spot- 
light of family interest. He resents its 
presence in the home and does not realize 
that the infant’s helplessness is responsible 
for the special care lavished upon it. A 
dangerous attitude toward the intruder 
grows out of his wounded self-love. He 
feels neglected, slighted, unwanted and 
naturally the accumulated ire finds vent on 
the fancied cause of his trouble. 


If parents would only prepare the 
children for the advent of a new member in 
the home much heartache would be spared 
and much unpleasantness avoided. It is 
such a little thing, and so easy to tell the 
other children that a new member of the 
family is coming who will need the care and 
consideration of all until he is able to look 
after himself. Encouragement of love and 
care for the new baby is a potent factor in 
precluding jealousy. It makes the new 


arrival the centre of attention for all | 


members of the family and not for the 
parents alone. Never for a moment should 


any child’s show of jealousy toward a new 
baby be exploited by teasing him through | 


petting its object. If a jealous attitude 


persists it can be eradicated by making the | 


jealous child the centre of attention on 


occasion and doing some things specifically | 


for him just as some are done for the baby. 


Playing favorites is a sure way to arouse 
the demon. Justice for all should be a 
family rule. Another mistake which parents 
frequently make is that of thoughtlessly 
holding up a bright, attractive child as a 
model. This should never be done without 
taking into account the mental equipment 
of both children, as, owing to native en- 
dowment it is not always possible for 
children to do equally well. The bright 
chfld gets enough attention outside the 
home, at school and in the social world, so 
that parents should make a particular study 
of the one who seems backward and praise 
his efforts rather than his achievement. 
Otherwise this child may withdraw into 
himself and develop a feeling of inferiority 
which will handicap him for life and prevent 
his realizing the possibilities of which he is 
capable. 


HEN there is the jealous child who 

withdraws from companions and _ lives 
in a realm of fancy, and the one who makes 
himself obnoxious by continuous effort to 
direct attention to himself. So jealousy, 
with its varied causes, is a real problem. | 
Very few children escape its clutches and 
wise handling of the individual case is the | 
only solution. Every child should there- 
fore be taught early to share his toys and | 
his joys with others. He should be taught | 


to take pleasure in the success of his friends. | j 


| 
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Nearly every woman 
uses Cox’s GELATINE, 
for 80 years preferred 
both here and abroad 
for its purity, uni- 
formity and cleanli- 
ness. But do you know 
the variety of its uses? 
We invite you to send for 
a free copy of this helpful 
book of over 60 recipes. 
Address THe Cox GELATINE 
Co. Limitep, P.O. Box 73, 
Montreal, Dept. J, 5-28 









Instant Powdered 
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Made in Scotland 


A Sound 
Training 


in boyhood is the foundation for 
success in later life. Your boy 
has it in him to win distinction 
and wealth. Here is his oppor- 


tunity to learn while he is young 
how to meet people, how to im- 
press them, how to succeed with 


them. More than that—here is 
his opportunity to learn the true 
value of money, and how to handle 
it. He can earn a regular income 
and win many special prizes, 
handling MacLean’s Magazine 
and The Chatelaine. 


Have him sign the coupon now 
and mail it to us for further par- 
ticulars. 


Fill in and Mail the Coupon— 
We Will Send You Complete 
Information 


YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB, 
143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

; Flease tell me how I can join your organ- 
ization of Boy Salesmen and make money 
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Every Monday Morning 


(Continued from page 34) 


The eyes beneath the blue hat smiled at 
Marion, between lashes thickened into 
little clumps of four, or five, with water- 
black. The generous red of the mouth had 
left a little bar of crimson across the white 
teeth. The yellow hair grew like tufts of 
primroses on either side of the thin face. 
The blue hat cast a shadow that softened 
the detail, made intriguing pools of darkness 
that one longed to explore. 

Somehow, beneath that jaunty, blue hat, 
Marion sensed the adventure that she had 
never had; felt that those large, dark- 
rimmed eyes had seen life in a way that had 
been denied her. That flaming, yellow 
hair had been a beacon to romance; those 
shiny, rosy, nails had never been pre- 
occupied with counting the laundry. 

Marion’s eyes must have been full of 
unasked questions, for the girl said: “A 
stamped, addressed envelope isn’t necessary 
fora reply. What is it? How I keep that 
schoolgirl complexion, or what I told the 
Prince of Wales?” Out of the pool of 
shadow on her left cheek a dimple emerged. 

The sight of it turned Marion’s evasive 
denial into the truth. 

“I was wondering, there’s a lot of things 
I want to ask you. Yousee... I’ve... 
it’s only to-day I’ve realized, I’ve made 
rather a mess of my life, missed everything. 
You seemed to me to. . . to have got all 
the things I hadn’t, all the gaiety, the 
adventure, the romance. . .” 

“Guess again, the third time’s lucky. 
Me, full of gaiety and adventure, romance— 
nothing! It’s queer how people still seem 
to think that if you’re on the stage, you 
must be Charlestoning down the primrose 
path, with a bouquet of wired carnations in 
one hand and a bottle of champagne in the 
other.” 

“You're on the stage?” 

“Yes, I thought you knew, but now I 
come to think of it, I don’t know how you 
should have. My name’s Doreen Park.” 

Marion wondered if she ought to say she 
knew it, but decided to err on the side of 
safety. 

““Mine’s Marion Holt.” 

It almost made you feel as if you were at 
school again, when you swapped names thus 
carelessly: “‘What’s your father? Where 
do you live? Have you got a dog?” 

“I was on tour with a girl called Holt 
once, Ruby Holt, or was it Pearl? I don’t 
know, but anyway, she was a proper little 
gem, pinched my make-up, and then 
pinched my boy. Well, you live and learn, 
I said to myself, ‘The next time I lose a 
man, it may be double pneumonia but it 
won’t be damned carelessness.’”’ 

There was a meditative pause. 

“Have you been on the stage long?” said 
Marion. 

“Always. Why, I was playing ‘Little 
Willie’ in ‘East Lynne’ when I was nine. 
I remember . . .” 

Words floated across to Marion, words 
more romantic and mysterious because they 
were only half understood, made more 
alluring by the same magic that touches 
any foreign land. 

“The A.S.M. said to me, ‘That won’t do 
at all, dear. Why, he comes down to the 
floats as if he were going to take up a band 
part.’ Of course, that was a number one 
tour, but I remember one time when we 
were touring the smalls. I’ll never forget 
one day in Dublin. It was June and we 
took a boat up the Dodder and the banks 
were full of meadowsweet, like medallions 
of cream lace and ... his face was so 
brown—my number nine boy, I used to 
call him.” 

To Marion Holt, the glamor, the chang- 
ing, harlequin colors of a life of vagabondage 
blew across her imagination, like the gay, 
mixed colors of a maypole. This was what 
she had missed, had longed for. Here was 
none of the monotony that pinched her, 
week after week, but a splendid variety, a 
life gay and changing. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “I can’t bear it!” 

“What, dear?” 


“Life, my life, when I think of yours. 
It... if youonly knew. . .” 

Marion was shaken by the compulsion to 
confide in a complete stranger. It was 
anonymous, safe. sacred as the confessional. 
They couldn’t “tell about you,” because | 
they didn’t know who you were; you would 
not be reminded of your moment of weak- 
ness, because you would not meet again. 

“Well, spill the beans.” 

“T’d love to talk to you, but . . 
Marion glanced nervously about her 
those girls, that taxi driver, the supercilious | 
waitress! 

Doreen Park pulled her worn black silk | 
purse and her fabric gauntlet gloves, gay | 
with red and gold machine stitching, | 
toward her. 

“Come along to my place, it’s only five | 
minutes away; we can talk there,” she 
said. | 

Following her up the Tottenham Court 
Road, Marion felt as if monotony had been | 
broken into a thousand pieces. Through | 
streets pulsating with life, she followed this | 
woman who had seen all the things she had 
longed for, heard all the things she had 
missed; who was as transient as the 
swallows, as free as the air through which 
they flew. 

They stopped before a house that had a 
dull, crimson card in the window, with 
“Apartments” in letters of silver. 

Narrow stairs, the smell of cabbage and 
mutton and escaping gas, just like the 
lodgings they had stayed in at Eastbourne, 
when the children were little, except that 
the umbrella stand was not cumbered with 
spades and buckets and there was no strip | 
of crinkly seaweed hanging from the hat- 
stand. 

The same room with the bamboo side- 
board and the red tablecloth with the ball 
fringe, only, round the mirror over the 
mantelpiece were stuck dozens of photo- 
graphs, shiny postcards, crinkled cabinets, 
curling cartes de visites, all signed in flowing, 
larger-than-lifesize writing: ‘Yours till hell 
freezes, Jo,” ‘Lovingly, Doris,” or more 
sedately, ‘‘Sincerely yours, Lottie Mans- 
field.” There were “old pals,” and ‘Best 
of lucks,” and ‘‘Dearest Doreens,” teeth and 
curls, Greek profiles and pantomime legs, 
the shingle of 1929 and the picture hat of 
1902. 

Marion wondered what gay entanglement 
lay behind the pictured likeness of an 
Orlando, in a very cardboard forest of 
Arden, signed ‘Toujours Fred,’’ or why 
“Blackpool ’08,”’ should be an unforgettable 
date. 

With a pang, she remembered her own | 
unadventurous mantelpiece, Garry, his hair 
in a fat, sausage curl, called a “Thames 
tunnel;’”’ Elaine as a long-clothes baby; 
Lance in his first sailor suit; Enid, fat and 
smiling, in nothing at all. The children, 
always the children—never herself! 

Doreen Park took off the bright blue hat, 
and in the glaring gaslight the primrose hair 
showed a violet black parting. Well, that 
that was adventurous, too, thought Marion 
defiantly. She’d often wondered about a 
henna shampoo—“‘brightens, but is not a | 
dye.”” But then she was not free; she was 
shackled to Harry’s, ‘What on earth have 
you done to your hair?” Garry’s surprised 
whistle; Enid’s youthful scorn. 

Suddenly she felt she must tell this 
woman, or burst. ‘I don’t know why I’m 
telling you all this, I don’t generally confide 
in people. I’m rather reserved, really, but 
I feel somehow you'll understand.” 

Following the advance-guard of con- , 
ventional excuse, the words came tumbling 
out: “‘Week after week, year after year, 
always the same, every Monday morning, | 
following each other like . . . like a row of 
prisoners, all chained together. You can’t 
possibly imagine .. . 

“I think I can. Look here,”’ Doreen said 
slowly. “I’ve seen sunset over Lake 
Windermere and moonlight over Edinburgh 
Castle, but what you seem to forget is that 
I’ve seen Brixton in a pea soup fog and | 


” 
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HE warm glow of free and easy 
good cheer which quickly puts 


your guests—and friends who 
look in—on a friendly footing is hap- 
pily imparted by Owen Sound Wind- 
sors and Owen Sound Occasionals. 
Their restful comfort sets the mind at 
ease—opens the door to good fellow- 
ship—and their quaint charm gives 
an air of rare grace to the home. 


Owen Sound Windsors and Owen 
Sound Occasionals are made to fit 
snugly into your scheme of decora- 
tion—whether dashingly colorful, or 
of a more subdued combination of 
tones. 





On every genuine 
Owen Sound Windsor 
or Owen Sound Occasional 
the tag is affixed. It is 
your guide when buying. 
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In the charm of figure must 
be freedomcewIn the grace of 
movement, comfort + In 
Kickernicks are both 


Undergarments that really fit ~ length where 
length is needed ~ no bunching, ~ no bag- 
ging ~ perfect freedom in any posture —~ 
so comfortable and distinctively smart. 


As full-fashioned means to hosiery, Kicker- 
nicks are to underwear ~ form-fashioned 
cut to the figure, designed to a principle aot 
found in any other garment. 


Only in Kickernick can you possibly ap- 
preciate the true meaning of underdress 
comfort and underdress loveliness ~ 
ask to see them at your favorite shop. 
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more Frivolous ~~ Kickernick 
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Spring and a new line of Kickerniczk Under- 
dress Trimmed ~— lacy inserts, delicate 
edgings — new styles, new models ~ and 
all Kickernicks. 


The Kickernick Bodice-Top Combrazere * 
posed here is a combination vest and 

bloomer with the brassiere portion cupping 

the bust ~ a very popular and smartly 

correct garment for any occasion. 


This and other Kickernick garments equally 
attractive are to be seen at practically all 
smart shops ~ in all the latest style trends 
and in a rainbow of lovely pastel shades. 
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Canadian Kickernick Co. 
LONDON ONTARIO 
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I’m free. Mother’s a dear, but she does get 
on my nerves. She doesn’t understand.” 

Marion remembered Garry’s blank face, 
his incredulous whistle. If they had failed 
her, there was no reason why she should 
fail them. Besides... 

On the dressing table lay Elaine’s gift, the 
bunch of sweet-williams. She picked them 
up. Bought in the lunch hour— “I 
thought they’d look rather jolly on your 
mauve coat.” 

Elaine had remembered, thought about 
her. Darling Elaine, and poor Enid, having 
to go out without her best petticoat! 
Marion put down the sweet-williams. Why, 
there was a note for her, a cocked hat of 
paper, addressed in Garry’s scrawl. What 
could he have to say that it was so im- 
portant that it couldn’t wait until the 
morning? Her fingers shook as she un- 
folded it. 

“T am going to marry someone who won’t 
mind washing my scarves. I can’t stand 
home any longer after this evening, so I’m 
taking a room in town.” 

So ran her fevered imagination. Garry 
going, Enid, Elaine; the house, no longer 
noisy with slamming doors, calls for 
“Mother,” enquiries about dinner. 

She held the paper up to the light. 

“Do be a sport and make the laundry 
people let me have my scarf back by to- 





morrow evening, as I’ve been asked to a 
binge in town. Cheerio, G.” 

Marion re-read the brief note, with the 
radiant face of a young girl reading a love 
letter. She cherished its curt, young 
egotism, as if it had been crammed with 
protests of selfless devotion. Something 
she could do, she was wanted, there was 
work for her, she was needed. 

Garry should have his scarf, bless him, 
Enid her petticoat. Lately, they had not 
been calling for the laundry until Tuesday. 

She tiptoed out of the room and down- 
stairs to the kitchen, the note still held 
tightly in her hand. 

The washing, tied up in a sheet, looking 
like a giant snowball, lay outside the 
kitchen door. 

Marion knelt down and fumbled with the 
knot, pulled out Garry’s scarf, disentangled 
Enid’s lacy petticoat. 

The delicate, white folds foamed across 
her knee, fell in a cascade of lace, and 
suddenly she was reminded of Elaine’s | 
christening robe. It had been trimmed | 
with point d’Alencon, just like this. 

“Every Monday morning!”’ Well, thank 
God for it. 

The lacy petticoat over one arm, Garry’s 
scarf over the other, Marion crept upstairs | 
to bed. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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Double Lives | 


(Continue from Doe Raining Again? thors like 
| April —always starts to shower just as you are 


“We agreed | 


, 


‘‘N—no,”’ she admitted. 
that that...” 


between two worlds,’’ murmured Mark. 


“I’m a little afraid I am.” 

Their eyes met, and he, perceiving the 
struggle in hers, felt greatly encouraged. 
Then of a sudden, her lips took a delicious 
curve. 

**How do you like Mrs. Pritchard?” 

‘“‘Wasn’t thinking of her at the moment.” 

“She’s awfully nice, Mark; an awfully 
good sort.” 

**Well?” 

“‘And distinctly impressed with you.” 

“The first man she’s met in London!” 

“Yes, really.” 

“‘Doesn’t say much for Birmingham, does 
it? I say, what are you leading up to?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

The voice was a shade nervous, because it 
had been quite deliberate. She had a 
vague idea that if she talked about Clara, 
moving Clara, so to speak, into juxtaposi- 
tion with Mark, it would help to rid her 
own mind of thoughts from which she 
shrank, disloyal thoughts that kept intro- 
ducing themselves and thrusting Glaisher 
more and more into the background. She 
had never entertained any such conceptions 
before, and they frightened her. 

Mark, deciding that it was not “‘nothing,”’ 
wheeled her into a corner where they were 
out of sight of Clara, and stood frowning. 
Strange to see anyone frown like that here. 

“You're off, Helen, away off. I want to 
ask you something. Have I behaved my- 
self so far?”’ 

‘‘Absolutely.”’ She knew exactly what he 
meant. 

“‘Haven’t made things—well—difficult in 
any way?” 

‘“‘Mark, you've been a perfect angel.” 

“No feathers, please, for me. At the 
same time, have I given you any reason to 
think that what we'll call my ideas on a 
certain subject have changed?” He put this 

ghtly, for her sake. 


“Yes, we did, and I’m doing my best to 
stick to it; but if you start any match- 
making on my account, the deal] is off— 
Clara or no Clara. My dear, don’t vou see 
that I still know what I want, even better 
than before?” 

‘‘Mark!”” she stammered, “‘please .. . 
you mustn’t. . . you promised.” 

“Sorry, but I had to say that much. 
Don’t worry about it; no bones broken. 
Have another turn?” 

They did, and, accomplishing a distinct 
mental triumph, she enjoyed the latter part 
of that dance the most. Perhaps it was 
because any woman would sooner do a 
perfect waltz with a man who cared than | 
with one who didn’t. And all the time 
something was advising hcr not to regret 
Glaisher’s not being here, suggesting that 
even if he were well he would not have 
quite entered into the spirit and setting of 
the thing—a bit too stiffbacked, a shade 
too critical. 

The evening slid on imperceptibly. At 
half-past ten Helen came to herself with a 
jerk. 
“Heavens! I didn’t dream it could be so | 
late. Mrs. Pritchard, I must go at once. | 
You'll think me awfully rude.” 

‘‘What—now!”’ 

‘*Really—please—I must.”’ 

Clara was very surprised, but a little | 
rapid thinking reconciled her completely. | 
The rest of the evening would be “‘a deux.” 
Then arose a slight difficulty. 

“It’s frightfully early; I’m so sorry. | 
You'll want to go back to my rooms and | 
change.” 

‘‘No, I won’t change; I brought every- 
thing here. I haven’t time.” 

She seemed so nervous and distraught 
that there was nothing they could say. 
Hurried thanks followed a quick handshake 





wanting to look your best. But the lucky young 
one who owns a Duro Gloss raincoat knows 
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@h smart modern is the champion of 
€ every new device which adds to 
the pleasure and comfort of living. It is 
this eagerness of youth for something better 
which has won for Modess in so short a 
time, a country-wide popularity. 

Modess is infinitely finer, more comfortable, 
safer. For instance, a remarkable new filler 
is used. It is not in stiff layers with square 
edges, but comes in a soft mass of downy 
substance like cotton—amazingly absorbent 
—instantly disposable. It is shaped and 
rounded on the sides to give the utmost in 
yielding, conforming comfort. Modess will 
never chafe. For added protection, the back 
is rendered resistant to moisture. 
And—Modess is an effective deodorant. 
Laboratory tests prove it to be more efficient 
in this respect. 

As the cost is no greater than you are 
accustomed to pay, why not give Modess 
a trial. 
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A Money-Making Enterprise 
for Your Church Organization 


Are you anxious to pay off a mortgage, erect a 
new building, establish a mission, or organize 
charities? 

Would you like your society to help the church 
instal a new organ or renovate the auditorium? 


Whatever it is that your church is striving to do, 
it is fairly certain to require money. Here is a 
plan by which you can materially assist in the 
effort, and enjoy doing it. 

Everyone has a little spare time. How are you 
using yours? Why not get the other members of 
your society together and put on a concerted 
drive among the church people for subscriptions 
to MacLean’s Magazine and The Chatelaine? 
These two popular Canadian publications are 
both entertaining and instructive. They should 
be on every library table. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon and we will 
send you complete information. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Local Representatives’ Dept., 
143-153 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN : 
Kindly Jet me have full particulars of your subscription proposition. 





Wolverhampton in the rain. There’s not a 
thing I can’t tell you about cold mutton, 
and as for counting out the laundry, why, 
there’ve been times on tour when you 
couldn’t see out of the window for the 
handkerchiefs drying. Why, to me, Burn- 
ley’s just the place where the landlady 
bilked us over the baths we’d had, and 
Liverpool’s where I lost my little suitcase, 
and Middlesbrough well, Middles- 
brough’s just the last place God ever made! 
My life’s been pretty much like yours, only 
with me, it’s been every Sunday morning, 
every Sunday morning, packing up and 
moving on to the next place, in those trains 
reserved for actors and fish. 

Don’t you suppose those kids of yours get 
just as sick of hitting the trail every Monday 
morning, as you do? Do you think they 
get much more of a kick out of making 
paper cuffs than you do out of making up 
the laundry? Do you think the sight of the 
boss’s bald head is a lot more exciting than 
looking at the cold mutton? They’re both 
pink, anyway. Don’t you suppose we 
aren’t all caught in our own particular little 
eddies? We're all stuck, but it depends 
how you look at it. Every time you cross 
the road you take a chance; and if it comes 
to that, there’s an element of adventure in 
every breakfast egg.” 

“But at least you’re free; you're not 
married, you've only got yourself to please.”’ 

“That’s just it; you must know that’s the 
bitterest thing you can say to any woman. 
The times I’ve wished I couldn’t order pork 
chops because they gave ‘him’ indigestion, 
or that I ought to order rice pudding because 
of the children. It’s having a_ respon- 
sibility, having to think of someone else, 
that makes you want to live, though there 
are lots of times when you think it’s that 
very thing that makes you want to die. I 
can sit up here and live on cups of tea and 
cream buns, and nobody cares a hoot. It’s 
pretty lonely when you’ve only got to 
consider your own digestion.” 

Enid couldn’t eat Irish stew; strawberries 
always brought Garry out in spots; Harry 
liked duck and green peas for dinner on his 


birthday. Was this really the cement that 
held life together? Was love only service, 
servitude? 


OREEN PARK looked across at the 

photographs curling round the mirror, 
and now, in the light, Marion saw that the 
eyes which had seen so much, were perhaps a 
little weary, a little strained from watching 
the changefulness of life. Why, she was 
years older than that deceptive, daffodil 
hair. Two furrows, running from her nose 
to her mouth, caught and held the powder 
in two white streaks; delicate lines made a 
faint criss-cross pattern under her eyes. 
She really belonged to Marion’s generation, 
not to Enid and Elaine’s. 

“Then ... I wonder... 
married?” 

“Oh, I married all right, donkey’s years 
ago; only I didn’t strike lucky. I’d hang on 
to most things for the sake of not being 
lonely, but you just couldn’t hang on to 
Arthur. It was like going out arm-in-arm 
with an eel. Still, that’s my trouble, not 
yours. All this Monday morning business; 
what are you going to do about it?” 

“Do? I’m going to show them that I’m 
not going to stand it any longer, that I’m a 
human being, not a washing and ironing 
machine. They’ll soon notice the differ- 
ence.”’ 

“I wonder? It’s wonderful and rather 
terrifying how soon people get to manage 
without things—or persons. Enid can go 
out and buy a packet of Lux, and as for 
Garry, ‘some girl will darn his socks,’ as we 
used to sing. They’ll manage by them- 
selves; the difficulty is to find someone who 
can’t.” 

“Then you think .. .” 

“You’re much luckier than you know. 
You're doing dull things for other people, 
I’m doing dull things for myself. Oh, cut it 
out, little Evangeline, I’m talking like a 
Sunday school prize!” 

Words seethed in Marion’s troubled mind, 
“‘maternal love,” “‘filial affection,” ‘“mothers 
and children’’—was it nothing but a matter 
of soapsuds, a fragile, ethereal, rainbow- 


you’ve never 
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colored delusion? Hesitatingly, she said: 
“Don’t you believe in love?” 

“Of course I do, but I believe in common- 
sense. There’s been such a lot of cant 
talked about it; if only people’d realize it’s a 
commodity like everything else, then 
p’r'aps they’d stop squealing when they 
were asked to pay. And they’d remember 
that . . . that the older you are, the less 
value your... your stock has. If you 
don’t look out, you'll find you’ve got as 
much chance of love, as advertising tooth- 
paste with a set of false teeth. When you’re 
my age, people won’t love you for your 
bright, blue eyes alone; you’ve got to earn 
it, somehow—if you can.” 

The truth shot through Marion sicken- 
ingly. “If you can.”’ But she had the 
chance, this other woman hadn't. 

She looked at her watch in a sort of 
panic—taxi—the last train home—quickly, 
quickly, before it was too late, before their 
urgent need of her was gone! This was 
silly, though, hysteria. Why, she’d only 
been away from home for five hours! 

She tugged on her gloves in feverish haste. 

“I’d no idea it was so late. I'll have to 
get a taxi. I mustn’t miss the last train, 
whatever I do. I... thank you so 
much.” 

Just as if she’d been out to a conventional 
dinner party! 

“I expect I'll be going on tour again 
soon; still we’re sure to blow up against 
each other some time.” 

“Sure.” 

They both knew that the words held no 
certainty, that they wou'd probably never 
meet again. 

“Good-bye.” 

“So long, dear.” 

In the taxi, it was of Elaine’s yellow hair 
that Marion thought, of Enid’s red mouth. 

The last train seemed as if it were the 
last train indeed, so slowly did it crawl. 
To Marion’s fancy it seemed as if it would 
never arrive. This was the ponderous way 
in which one moved ina nightmare. Thank 
goodness, it was only a short walk from the 
station. Would she really find the house as 
she’d left it, or would some fairy-tale magic 
have swept it away? Nothing to care for, 
nobody who wanted her. “Somebody or 
other’s occupation gone.”” That was 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare! Garry had 
won “The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare” for a prize for literature. 
She’d always been fond of poetry, too. 

The house was quite dark; she’d told 
Harry not to wait up. Enid had evidently 
not yet got back from her party. 

The key turning in the lock sounded real 
enough, gave her a feeling of permanence. 
She switched on the hall light. There 
stood the same grandfather clock with the 
little moon, the same engraving of Win- 
chester Cathedral, knocked a little askew by 
Garry in his impetuous rush down the hall. 

Marion straightened it. There, the 
times she’d told him, warned him! 

“I can’t keep a picture straight in this 
house and you'll smash every pane of glass 
in the front door, if you slam it like that.” 

The black-framed engraving hung sym- 
metrically over her head and Marion felt 
that, in the simple act of straightening it, 
she had regained some of her balance, her 
poise, her use. There were still things she 
could do for other people, things she was 
wanted for. 

What was it that woman had said? 
“It’s pretty lonely when you’ve only got 
your own digestion to consider.” 

Thank goodness, she’d got the digestions 
of Harry and Enid and Elaine and Garry to 
consider. To-morrow, she’d send a pot of 
that lemon marmalade to Lance at school. 

She creaked up the stairs, past the dress-~ 
ing room where Harry slept, to her room. 
The house seemed unnaturally — silent” 
There was not a sound from Garry’s room, 
no light under his door. Panic clutched at 
her heart again. Supposing, after this 
evening, he’d just dashed out and taken a 
room somewhere? That’s what children 
did nowadays, if you weren’t frightfully 
careful. 

“IT couldn’t stand home another moment, 
so | took a room. Of course, it’s small, but 
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so long. I’d just made a date with the girl 
after a tiff when she’d wanted more than 
I had to give her. She was that sort. As 
much my fault as hers, mind you. Then 
the forty was dangled in front of me. 
Understand how I stood?” 

The blood had begun to jump in Glaisher’s 
veins, and he nodded quickly. 

“Then,” said Trench, grinding out the 
words, ‘“‘we started. Hadn’t been at it a 
minute before I knew he was my meat—if. 
It all lay in that ‘if.’ Ten pounds against 
forty! I chose the forty—and didn’t get it.” 

‘“‘What?” 

Trench shook his bead. “I played my 
fish for four rounds. “Twaseasy. I seemed 
to guess what he was going to do every 
time—could see him getting ready for it. 
Then I left my point unguarded. He 
couldn’t miss that, not possibly. A school- 
boy could have done it. When I came to 
myself, and looked for the Tilbury man, 
he’d disappeared. The whole thing was a 
plant. I couldn’t squeal about it without 
giving myself away, but somehow it got out, 
and after that, friend Glaisher, came 
humiliation. You asked me if ever a man 
was justified in wanting to end things once 
and for all. I did, about that time.” 

There was a long silence. Trench did 
not stir, having apparently drifted off into 
reminiscences for which he did not propose 
to find speech. Glaisher, still thrilling, 
tried to sort the thing out. The perspective 
—the image—was incredibly sharp as far as 
it went. But what came afterwards? 
What transferred the fighter who had sold a 
fight into a Balham missioner? 

“I told you there was a girl.” Trench 
went on with his story, twisting his big 
mouth a little, while the hard blue eyes 
began to soften and another note came into 
his voice. ‘‘Well, that finished it between 
us, and just when life was at its blackest, 
and myself the complete outcast, there 
came another girl. I was low, Giaisher, 
low as they make ’em, the sort that you’d 
say couldn’t be touched without con- 
tamination, but that didn’t make any 
difference to her.” 

He got up, took a few strides up and 
down the room, glanced at the prints over 
the mantel, played with an ashtray and 
Glaisher could see that he was groping for 
words. Presently he took a long, long 
breath, and smiled with an infinity of 
tenderness. 

“If ever an angel talked to a docker, it 
happened then. I told her—all of it— 
making myself blacker every minute, 
reckoning she’d drop me like a hot coal. 
But she listened, her face a picture of lovely 
goodness framed in a big blue bonnet. She 
was the sort that simply couldn’t be con- 
taminated by anything, however low. It 
wouldn’t stick to the likes of her. 

“She talked a different language, but I 
understood right enough. Then she smiled, 
and put out a soft little hand, and led 
me up and out of the muck of life, always 
gentle and patient, never taking any notice 
of my breaks. There were plenty of ’em. 
Got me a job, lent me books, started me 
reading, and a few years later when I 
volunteered as chucker-out and general help 
in a Shoreditch mission, and could look an 
honest man in the face without blinking, it 
was all duc to her.” 

He paused, laughed as though to himself, 
and sent Glaisher a provocative glance. 

“‘Where do you suppose that girl is now?” 

“Doing the same sort of thing, I hope.” 

“Exactly! Also, she’s at home, wonder- 
ing what’s keeping me. My wife!” 

He said this with a flash of pride, and 
tossed his head. 

“She works with me and for me, just like 
yours, and in her own way does many a 
thing that I can’t. It’s a bigger fight now, 
and a bigger ring, with the odds rather 
heavy against us, but she’s always there, and 
just as often as not inside the ropes herself. 
Your wife is doing the same sort of thing 
in a London office, and I fancy the job must 
be pretty drab. Did I say I ought to be 
starting a sermon to-night?” 

“You did, but it strikes me that you’se 
just composed the best I’ve ever heard.” 

“H’m—glad you liked it. But it wasn’t 
meant that way. I suppose—sometimes— 


it’s what we preach without knowing we’re 
preaching that gets the farthest.’’ He 
nodded, smiling, then picked up his hat. 
“I’m sorry, but I’ve simply got to move on. 
Mrs. Glaisher will be here any minute, 
won’t she?” 

Glaisher looked at the clock. 
thirty! 

“Yes, any minute.’ 

“You're all right till she comes?” 

“Quite, thanks.’’ 

“Then good-by for a day or two. Can't 
see you on Sunday—that’s my rush day 
but I’ll try Monday evening. I hope your 
wife won’t come back all used up. That’s 
the worst of sitting in an office half the 
night.” 

“T'll get her to take an extra hour to- 
morrow.” 

“Good! Not jealous any more, are you?” 

“‘No,” said Glaisher, wich a sudden depth 
in his voice, “just thankful—for many 
things.” 

In that moment Glaisher spoke truth. 
For the first time in months, he was thank- 
ful. And sorry, sorry for being cranky and 
—worse—suspicious. What would the 
state of affairs be now, he asked himself, 
were Helen less devoted, less sincere and 
hardworking than she was? He pictured 
her over a desk in Birkett’s office, fagged 
out, driving herself for his sake. Why, all 
things considered, did she continue to love 
him at all? b- 

Just one thing for him to do now. Try 
and express something of this—express his 
better self—his more apprcciative and 
trusting self, and let her see it the minute 
she got back. He hated her travelling 
alone at this time of night, and must make 
his welcome worth coming back to. Also 
he could tell her another thing, which was 
that he really did feel better and stronger. 

He did not know how this had happened, 
whether it came from within himself, or if 
he had, in some queer fashion, drawn it 
from association with Trench, but it was 
quite true. His body seemed more alive, 
his muscles less inert. Could it be that the | 
brain of him was already at work, asserting | 
its domination over his physical self? 

Then, too, ther. was the story of Trench. | 
That was fascinationg, he thought. and | 
would fascinate her as well. Yes, the more | 
he reflected the more there seemed to be to 
say to this loyal wife of his. 


Eleven- 





| 


ELEN whirled toward Victoria in a 

taxi, was blaming herself bitterly. 
Careless! Neglectful! For the first time in 
their married life, her husband had been 
allowed to slide for a few moments into the | 
background. And that had been while she | 
was dancing with Mark. The mere thought | 
of it stabbed her. 

There was left, she decided, only one | 
thing to do—and to-night. She must tell | 
her husband the whole affair from its start | 
to the present moment, trusting to his in- | 
tuition to make him fair and reasonable. | 
From a purely business angle she would, she | 
felt, be able to justify everything, because | 
there were the results to show for it. And 
this was a point which he. as a business | 
man, would find it difficult to dispute. But | 
from the personal, intimate, domestic side, | 
the side of husband and wife, it would not | 
be so easy. How could she explain that it | 
was really on account of his critical, sensi- | 
tive, questioning nature that she had 
masked her own efforts, invented situations | 
that did not exist, and posed as being what | 
she was not? 

She had lied repeatedly, and now it did 
not seem to help much that they were loving 
lies. She had. in short, spun an intricate 
and deceptive yarn that it would be difficult 
to unspin. It would take an infinity of 
untelling. She pictured him while she was 
attempting this, could see his very gesture, 
the narrowing of the dark eyes, the slight 
curl of the lip. She could hear the shake in | 
his voice when he asked why, if she had 
trusted him enough to marry him, she 
could not trust him this much further. If 
it had involved anyone but Mark Upton, | 
the task would have been easier. But 
Mark, it seemed, had been put by fate in a 
definite relation to Glaisher, as the un- 


successful suitor who could have made life 
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and Mark went to the taxi with her. He 
came back wondering a good deal about the 
next hour or so. 

“Her people must be awfully strict, but 
isn’t it funny she lets that affect her at her 
age?” said Clara. ‘“‘Do you know the 
family well?’’ 

““Er—yes—quite well.” 

“And they won’t give her any more 
rope? I'd take it.” 

“I don’t think she really wants it,” 
parried Mark. 

Mrs. Pritchard’s foot set up a light 
significant tatoo. She regarded the scene 
that suited her exactly, took a straight 
glance at the young man who suited equally 
well, and sent him a very effective smile. 
The evening was just beginning for her. 


OHN GLAISHER lay on his back listen- 

ing to the rather musical voice of Gwen 
Burritt, and thinking that she looked 
something like a domesticated blackbird. 
She had come in at half-past eight, which 
was two hours previously. He found things 
a little stiff at first, but, thawing under her 
frank desire to help, talked for a while. 
Then she began to read Kipling’s “Kim.” 
He liked that, but at the part describing 
Kim’s journey north, and his meeting with 
the woman of the hills, he grew restless, and 
glanced frequently at the clock. Miss 
Burritt saw this, and closed the book. 

“I’m afraid I’m tiring you, but was too 
interested myself to notice how time flew. 
Rather wonderful, isn’t it?” 

““Yes—but’’—he hesitated a moment— 
“perhaps ‘The Light that Failed’ suits my 
case better.” 

“T don’t see it,”’ she said stoutly. ‘Mrs. 
Glaisher will be here at any minute, won’t 
she?” 


“About half-past ten: it’s that now. It’s 
awfully good of you to come in.” 
“Not a bit. And I like it. I was going 


to call, anyway. Mr. Trench told me about 
you, and that was quite enough.” 

“Good chap. that.”” There was a ring of 
sincerity in the tone. 

“Mr. Glaisher, he’s perfectly amazing. 
To contrast what he was with what he is 
now is a lesson for anyone. The people 
about here would do anything for him.” 

“What was he? I’ve been wondering 
ever since we met.” 

“In the ring! Can you believe it? And 
the story of what took him out of the ring, 
WE uae 

She was interrupted by the doorbell. 
Glaisher gave a grunt of satisfaction. 

“That’s my wife, and she must have 
forgotten her key—no—wait!”’ 

He lifted his hand, and they heard steps, 
firm and quick. Then a knock. 

“Come in.” 

“Hullo!” said the fighting parson. “I 
saw your light, and took a chance. Hullo, 
Gwen, you here yet? I don’t usually call 
at this hour, but thought perhaps I’d find 
Mrs. Glaisher. Not in, eh?” 

Glaisher shook his head. ‘Sorry, but 
she’s kept late at work; some rush on at the 
office. She'll be here any minute now.” 

“I’m sorry, too: it’s a long trek out here 
after a stiff day. She’ll be rather used up, 
and from what J hear she’s one in a thou- 
| sand. Well, Glaisher, how goes the battle 
with you?” 

“IT feel better.” 

The Balham Favorite gave a little nod. 

“There, Gwen, it’s working already. 
| That’s the stuff, my friend. What has 
Gwen been reading? I’ll bet it’s Kipling.” 

She laughed, handing him the book. 

“I knew it—a regular devotee! From 
this she’ll switch into Meredith—whom I 
| find a bit too much of a social analyst. 
Not in his class. By the way—Gwen 
| won’t mind if we talk shop—I ran into 
Macaulay to-day.” 

“Tear 

“He thinks you’re coming on very well, 
but is too Scotch to tell you so at once. 
More or less confirms my idea too.” 
| ‘Which is?” 
| “What I told you. The outcome is in 
| your hands to a surprising extent—more 
| than I realized. You're appointed your 
| 





| own best physician. It’s a case of will 
power. Get rid of the idea that you’re a 


has-been, and you'll come upon top. And, 


my friend, practise.” 


“Practise what?” asked Glaisher in- 
credulously. ; 
“Bossing your body—or bits of it. 


Master a leg or an arm first, then another— 
and so on till you’ve got the whole works 
where you want ’em. ‘Twill be a mighty 
slow job, but you stick to it. You cant 
hurt yourself trying, either. You've got to 
send a higher voltage through your nervous 
system.” 

“But the power plant won't furnish it.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong; the power 
plant will if you send in the right signals. 
Macaulay told me in so many words. He 
hasn’t told you yet, because he thinks 
you’re not ready for it. That’s where he 
and I differ. You see, I deal with th. spirit 
of man; it’s my job.” 

He sat there, extending and contracting 
his short, thick fingers, the battered square 
face alight with assurance, and Glaisher, 
watching him and wondering how near the 
truth he had come, got a sort of revelation 
of what this man must have conquered to 
bring him where he now was. He had 
suffered—it was written in the blue eyes 
when they were quiet; he had trusted—it 
was evident in his prodigious confidence 
that all was well with the world at large; 
he had triumphed—it could be read in his 
whole-hearted giving of himself to others. 
And all this out of the prize ring! 

Suddenly Glaisher wanted to talk to him 
again as he had never talked to any man in 
his life. Miss Burritt must have been a 
perceptive young woman, because just then 
she settled her hat on her sleek black head, 
and said good-night. 

“Would you like me to come again on 
Monday?” 

“It would be very kind of you—and 
Meredith if you like.” 

She laughed and went out. Trench sat 
twisting his rusty hat, and seemed about to 
go after her. 

“Twenty minutes to eleven,” he said, 
“and I ought to be off. Got to start a 
sermon to-night.” 

“I don’t envy you, but please don’t 
hurry. Do you generally write at night?’, 

“‘The best time, I find it. One gets a sort 
of mental house-cleaning then—a better 
perspective. It’s a case of the ‘ivory gates’ 
unfolding. I think one is more charitable 
after dark—I know I am.” 

This was odd from one who seemed the 
personification of charity, but Glaisher did 
not argue the point. 

“T often wondered where parsons got the 
stuff for their sermons,” he hazarded. 

The Balham Favorite laughed deep in 
his chest. 

“IT notice you use the past tense, which 
suggi sts that you gave up wondering some 
time ago. Well, asa matter of fact there’s 
a heap of stuff to preach about if you keep 
your eves open. Almost too much. The 
thing to remember is to talk to people, not 
at them. All the difference in the world.” 

Glaisher nodded. The man’s sincerity 
was utterly convincing, and did much to 
obliterate the physical contrast between 
visitor and invalid. One could not feel 
envious in his presence. He sat there, his 
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battered face a mirror of changing thought, 
the Church Militant in actual being, and 
again Glaisher felt an intense curiosity to 
learn about his past. What had lifted him 
from the ring to the pulpit? 

“Smoke?” 

“Thanks—no. I’d like to smoke—and 
you may think me an ass—but it does me 
good to smother it occasionally.” 

“Still in training?” 

Trench grinned at him. “I have to be to 
deal with my recalcitrants. I was in 
Deptford last night. Dockers’ club—lot of 
good chaps there.” 

“Did you knock out your man?” 

“‘Well—you might put it that way. A 
bit stiffish for the first three rounds, and he 
had a couple of inchis longer reach. Long, 
lathy fellow, and very quick on his feet. 
Don’t know when I saw better footwork in 
an amateur. Real trouble was that he 
didn’t quite believe.” 

“In what?” asked Glaisher, puzzled. 

“‘Himself—of course. Didn’t think I 
was talking religion, did you? I did 
believe in myself, and got home in the 
fourth. Curious the extra weight that one’s 
mental condition—or perhaps it’s a bit 
spiritual too—gives to one’s punch. How- 
ever, he’s a fine chap at heart, and w e 
excellent friends. He’s coming to see me 
to-morrow.” 

“I’m given to understand that that sort 
of thing isn’t exactly new to you,” ven 
tured Glaisher. He would have given his 
boots to see Trench in fighting trim. 

“Got that from Mother Huggins, didn’t 
you?” 

“I did.” 

“Well, she knows. Personally, I could 
never see anything unusual about it, though 
others seem to.”” He paused, then sent the 
sick man a curious smile. ‘‘Remember our 
little talk about humiliation, false and 
actual?” 

That talk had stuck in Glaisher’s mind 
ever since. He said so now. 

“Well, I went through the rea! thing—in 
the ring. I—I sold a fight.” 

Glaisher stared at him. There he was 
his big hands gripping each other till the 
lumpy knuckles stood up white, jaws 
clenched, the blue eyes so hard that they 
looked brittle, the square fighting head of 
the man recessed between the heavily 
muscled shoulders. What he was feeling, 
none save himself could tell, but a dull flush 
had crept to his temples and the deep voice 
transmitted a suppressed emotion. 

“You needn’t say anvthing, because 
there’s nothing to be said except from my 
end of it,” he continued presentiy. “But 
you can picture it. I was twenty-three, 
and a dockir; also king of my bit of the 
Thames south shore. That meant some- 
thing in those days. Oh, yes, I earned it. 
A bit chipped, of course, but not much the 
worse for wear, though it wasn’t often that 
one wore gloves. Didn’t have time to get 
“em on before the thing started. But I was 
young, and could stand it. 

“Well, one winter there wasn’t much 
work going, and I found myself mighty 
hard up. You'll assume there was a girl 
in it. There was. About that time there 
cam¢ a challenge from the other side of the 
river. Ten pounds a side. Fellow called 
himself the Tilbury Kid, and there wasn't 
any love lost between Deptford and Tilbury 
either. We raised the ten quid on our side, 
somehow, and went to Shoreditch.” 

“‘Why Shoreditch?” 

The Balham Favorite smiled reflectively. 
“T’ve just told you. Tilbury and Deptford 
didn’t fancy each other, so we picked on 
Shoreditch to avoid trouble. Well, just 
before the thing started, a Tilbury dock 
foreman offered me forty pounds to sell the 
fight.” 

He broke off roughly, abruptly, while 
Glaisher, with a thrill, seemed to visualize 
the scene, and the hard-bitten types around 
that improvised ring. The brawn and 
muscle of London’s waterside must have 
been there, heavy fisted men, very crude, 
very primitive, very real. 

“There wasn’t much money up,”’ went on 
Trench in a queer tone. ‘Neither side 
could afford to bet anything but shillings, 
especially us, because we’d been out of work 
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“Te.” Her voice was weary, with none 
of its usual lilt. “‘I’ll be there in a second 
How did it go to-day, Jack?” 

“Not at all badly for me, but you must 
tired out. Why don’t you come in 
here?”’ 

“Just let me get some of the London 
grime off my face. Won’t be a minute.” 

This from Helen, the words sounding 
muffled as she dragged her evening frock 
over her head. What it was in her tone 
that disturbed him, Glaisher could not tell, 
but he was, of a sudden, strangely and 
definitely disturbed. 

In that moment there set up in his brain a 
queer disintegrating process. It sapped the 
projected welcome of all its warmth. Why, 
as always hitherto, did she not come in at 
once? Was there anything to hide? Simul- 
taneously his body gave an unaccustomed 
throb, and he sat up as though jerked at by 
some power outside himself. At this he 
became breathless, but though his heart was 
in his mouth at his own temerity, he did 

| not falter. 

In the next moment, and to his supreme 
| astonishment, he was standing erect. He 
| could not tell how he did it, and the room 
/swam a bit. Then, steadying himself along 

| the edge of the table, he took one faltering 

|step. Another miracle! One more step 
brought him to a point whence he could see 
| into Helen’s room. 

| She stood in her slip, back toward him, 
shoulders bare. With one hand she was 
shaking out a spangled evening dress, a relic 
of more prosperous days, and now her only 
evening frock, while with the other she 
reached for the plainly-cut business suit he 
knew so well. 

He stood, swaying a little from weakness, 
heart pounding. His lips became dry. He 
opened his mouth, but there was no sound. 
Something tightened around his chest, and, 
feeling more than seeing, he tottered back 
to bed. Here he lay perfectly motionless, 

| submerged in a vast wave of suspicion and 
bitterness. It was amazing how quickly 
and quietly she did it. In not much more 
than a minute she was beside him, her face 
still moist, the fringes of her hair still damp, 
smiling, making as though to kiss him, all 
as though nothing out of the ordinary had 
happened. 

He looked up at her and choked a little. 

“What’s the matter, Jack?” 

He was struggling to achieve self-control, 
while his thoughts followed each other like 
lightning flashes. 

“Nothing; I’m quite all right.” 

He got this out a little stiffly, and she did 
not appear to have noticed anything. Her 
eyes were tired, but quite clear, and he 
began to wonder whether he had been 
dreaming. At the same time he became 
aware of a new and baffling instinct. It 
was cunning, secretive, self-protective. 

“Was Miss Burritt a success?” 

Miss Burritt! This made him marvel in- 
wardly, but he betrayed nothing. 

“She’s bright and reads very well,’”’ he 


be 


said. ‘Had you any trouble in getting 
here?” 
“No.”’ She had busied herself so that he 


could not see her face. 

“T suppose Birkett didn’t think of sending 
anyone with you?” 

She did not answer at once, and stood, 
straightening the photographs on_ the 
‘mantel. So much turned on what she 
replied that he had an odd spasm of fear. 
The thing had become unreal. He, John 
Glaisher, was actually testing his wife’s 
good faith. Then Helen shook her head. 

“Tt wasn’t at all necessary, and I wasn’t 
afraid. The train was delayed a little on 
account of the line being electrified, or I’d 
have got here sooner. I practically ran 
from the station.” 

Glaisher’s heart seemed to shrink within 
him. He wasn’t dreaming! There came 
the sensation that they were receding from 
each other. 

“If you’d been a quarter of an hour 
earlier you’d have met Trench.” 

He got this out in a level toneless manner, 
hoping against hope that she would say that 
she had met him. But nothing of that sort 
followed. 


“No, I didn’t see anyone at all. Was he 
here again?”’ 

“Yes, for nearly an hour.” 

He said this, realizing that nothing 


mattered now except that he himself was 
being deceived by the woman he loved, and 
he gave way to a stunned recognition of the 
fact that now, and somehow, he would have 
to remodel his views, acquire a new outlook 
on life and from this time on depend on 
himself alone for mental peace and stability. 
But that was too big a contract to tackle 
to-night. 

And Helen! Helen was fighting with 
herself to appear at ease, normal, unshaken. 
Things had happened with such extra- 
ordinary swiftness, simple little things, each 
of which seemed to involve her more deeply, 
that as yet she had no perspective. She 
was committed to -bluffing out another 
situation, and the bluff must continue, at 
any rate, till she had seen Trench and got 
his judgment on the whole affair. Mean- 
time, Trench had promised to say nothing. 
That, and it only assured her of temporary 
security, was all she had to go on. 

Thus it came that there were at work in 
this small suburban room all the forces that 
make for tragedy and suffering. It did not 
matter that the compass was small. The 
intensity of the situation had nothing to do 
with that. And these two looked at each 
other with strange eyes, each loving the | 
other better than any living creature, yet | 
supplying each for the other the bitter stuff 
that breeds pain, suspicion and the shatter- 
ing of cherished dreams. 


HY was it, asked Glaisher, as he lay 

awake that night hour after hour, 
that his strength should begin to show some 
sign of returning at a time when it seemed 
that he had lost his wife? Was it a sort of 
compensation? Under any other conditions | 
the fact would have filled him with joy. 
Now it was merely interesting —and strange. | 
Puzzling over this, he became convinced 
that here was something he were wiser to 
keep to himself, for the immediate present, 
at any rate. 

What next? If Helen had not been at 
Birkett’s office—then where? At this the! 
incident of the wedding ring came back, 
more pointed than ever. He grappled with 
it stubbornly, refusing absolutely to apply 
one interpretation. Whatever else might | 
be the case, she was straight in that respect 

the most important of all. 

It was on his lips to call out to her in the 
dark—-for he knew that she, too, was lying | 
awake—to call her to him and beg her to | 
unfold everything. He ached to do it. 
But pride held him silent. And with this | 
pride was mingled the quality of his love, | 
the sort of love that revolts at seeing its | 
object reduced to the necessity of con- 
fession. The truth was that he could not | 
probe without seeming to accuse, and how 
could he, crippled and dependent, take the 
position of an accuser—he who for months | 
had accepted all and provided nothing? 

It was then, while the bitterness of the | 
hour was most keen, that something Trench 
had said drifted back to him. Will power! 
Already, when he had forced himself out of 
bed, there had been a demonstration of 
what will power could do. That was over 
his body. Now his will must act on his 
brain, must close it against further hurt | 
from his own wife, keep it ductile and 
docile, so that he might act his part and 
maintain his pride, and make it, as it were, 
self-sustaining. If he could do this Helen | 
need never know that he knew. And it 
would hasten the day when he would be a 
man again. This was John Glaisher’s 
greatest victory—that in the wreckage of ! 
his dreams he was able to grasp at his own 
individuality and nerve himself to face the 
future with uncomplaining gallantry. 

There was another man who did 
sleep till late that night. 

Peter Trench, having conducted a much 
shaken pickpocket to the nearest police 
station, reached home in an unusually re- 
flective mood. He was welcomed by a 
sweet-faced woman, rather younger than 
himself, who looked at him with affectionate 
curiosity, brewed a fresh pot of tea and asked 
no questions whatever. 
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so much easier for Glaisher’s wife. That, 
she felt, was the thing that rankled most. 
And it was true. 

All this jockeyed through her brain to the 
| rhythmical click of rail joints as the train 
| sped swiftly southward. 

At Victoria she had risked her life to 
catch a train as it moved out, and she 
leaned back in the corner of an empty 
carriage, bag beside her, and rather breath- 
less. 

Presently she wondered if she might dare 
to change her frock before reaching Balham. 
She ached to do it, thereby avoiding a dive 
into her own room before seeing the sick 
man. But the stops were too frequent. 
She thought of the dressing-room at Balham 
| Station, but the hour was now so late that 
she put that aside. Then, to her dismay, 
the train stopped between stations. 

Nearly half-past eleven now, and she 
became very nervous. Miss Burritt would 
have gone, and Glaisher be left alone. She 
could imagine his mental condition. She 
waited, heart beating irregularly, then, 
leaning out of the window, signalled to the 
guard, who was down on the line a short 
| distance ahead. 

“Power off, miss. It won’t be long now. 
This part of the track is being electrified 
and we’re held up every night or so for a 
few minutes.” 

He was right, and in ten minutes they 
moved again. Then Balham—and no taxis 
| on the stand. Trams were few and far 
| between. Leaving the station after an 
| irresolute instant, Helen glanced up and 
| down the empty street, and, almost at a 
| run, started for Ormiston Terrace. In an- 
| other ten minutes she reached the near end 

of it, a long, poorly lighted curve of small, 
| semi-detached, two-story houses running up 
to a dead stop against the high fence of 
some railway yards. 

She began to run now. It seemed a long 
way between lamp-posts, and very dark. 
The street appeared to be entirely empty, 
but, two hundred yards from home, a man 
darted out of a lane and stopped her. His 
hat was pulled down over his eyes. 

“Evening, Miss,” he said gruffly. 

She began to tremble, and pushed past. 
He laughed coarsely. 

“I have no money with me” she stam- 
mered. ‘Please let me go.” 

At that a heavy hand shot out, grasped 
' her shoulder and swung her round. The 
other snatched at her bag. She swerved 
swiftly, too terrified to utter a sound. The 
man lunged again for the bag, and again 
with the agility of fear she evaded him. 
| He tore savagely at her cloak. It came 

away, exposing a white shoulder, and he let 
, out a chuckle. 
From this point her impressions of what 





fought for a while that was like an eternity, 

and just as her strength was going she had a 
| glimpse of a short, broad figure, running 
toward her from the dead end of Ormiston 
Terrace. Her assailant did not see it at 
once. When this second man dashed up he 
was greeted with an astonished oath, and a 
blow that he dodged by a slight shifting of 
the head. That motion, even in the tense- 
ness of the moment struck her as being 
' almost careless. 

Simultaneously his own fist drove out 
| andup. She heard a queer dull little knock, 
the other man’s head was jerked suddenly 
back, and the next thing of which she was 
certain was a very strong arm round her 
waist, and a voice assuring her that every- 
thing was quite all right. Then she blinked 
| again, and saw the first man prone at her 
| feet. He was on his back, his mouth open, 
| and his neck at an odd angle. 

“‘There—there,” the voice went on, “all 

over and done with. Now where can I 
take you?” 

Pulling herself together, she stared at the 

rescuer. A parson! 

‘My name is Trench,” he said cheerfully. 
| “Don’t know where this chap comes from, 

but I know where he’s going to when he 
comes round. Glad I turned up in time. 
He didn’t get anything?” 

“No,” she quavered, “thanks to you. 
Mr. Trench, you said?” 

“Yes. I live quite close here. I’ve just 





took place were hazy. It seemed that she . 


been taking a constitutional after seeing a | 
friend a little farther down the road. I 
” | 


Say 


Glaisher.”’ i 
A curious dénouement followed. Trench 


stood there, staring at her, his brow sud- | 
denly wrinkled, his face taking on a strange | ; 


gravity. He did not speak at once, but his 
eyes seemed to bore into her, while his 
expression became that of one who is under- 
going an unexpected disillusionment. He 
made a little meaningless bow, bent for a 
moment over the unconscious man, gave a 
satisfied grunt, then, straightening, offered 
Helen his arm. 

“If you will allow me, I'll see you home,” 
he said stiffly. In that instant the truth 
came over her with a rush. She—the city 
worker—the business-woman putting in 
overtime at the office! That was what the 
fighting parson had heard from Glaisher. 
And here she stood, facing him at midnight 
in an evening frock and dancing slippers, 
hair in disorder, bare white shoulder gleam- 
ing at him in the lamplight! She felt dizzy, 
and could not speak. He did not stir, but 
held his arm still bent, his blue eyes ques- 


tioning how this thing could be, and, in the | 


face of this new entanglement, Helen’s 
heart turned to lead. The thoughts of the 
man were obvious—too obvious. Now, 
come what might, she must speak. 

“Mr. Trench—please—please—don’t mis- 
judge me. Wait till you know everything. 
You thought I was at the office, didn’t 
you?” 

He made a gesture as though to dis- 
sociate himself from any position in any 
way judicial in this matter. It meant that 
what he thought—and felt—he wanted to 
keep to himself. 

“‘Won’t you let me take you home?” he 
asked very gently. 

She shook her head, drawing her cloak 
about her. 

“That—that doesn’t matter for a mo- 
ment. Oh, I know what my husband must 
have told you—it’s what I told him myself. 
But, please, I beg you, there’s a reason. 
Won’t you believe that? I know how it 
looks, but you’re wrong—wrong!”’ 

It was all very strange, her complete 


forgetfulness of the insensible man at her | 


feet and this sudden midnight determina- 
tion to justify herself to another man whom 
she had never seen before. To Trench she 
looked desperate, as indeed she was. 

“Upon my soul,” she whispered, ‘‘upon 


my soul, it’s true. But I can’t explain.” | 


“Do you feel so compelled to explain?” 
he asked slowly. “I don’t demand it. 


These matters”—here he made the same 
odd, dissociating gesture, ‘“‘are between you | 


and your husband, and. . 
He did not finish, because Helen reeled, 


and he was just in time to catch her. Then, | 
half-carrying her, he moved along the street. | 


He said nothing further, but in the lamp- 


light studied the clear-cut face, whose | 


nobility was evident, even in this hour of 


stress. And as he watched his own im- | 


pression softened a little. 


At the door she summoned all her | 


strength. 


‘Not one word to my husband, I beg you. | 
Soon I will tell you everything.” Her | 


whole soul was in her eyes. 
Trench nodded, lifted his broad-brimmed, 
weather-beaten hat and turned on his heel. 


r WAS at this precise moment, when 
John Glaisher, waiting and hungering for 
the sight of his wife, was drawn to her as he 
had not been drawn for months past, that 
the wheel of fate took another turn. 

With ears more keen for his vigil, he 
heard the murmur of voices at the door and 


caught the firm step as the fighting parson | 


turned up Ormiston Terrace. He did not 
know whose step it was, but though Helen’s 
words were indistinguishable, there was no 
mistaking that tone. And the sick man 
was thankful, reckoning that Birkett had 
been thoughtful enough to arrange that 
someone saw his secretary safely home. 
Then, while he prepared for his welcome, 
came Helen’s light foot on the stair. She 
was halfway to the landing when he spoke. 
“That you at last, dear?” 


“Was it my husband? I am Helen | 
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anything that would upset his faith in his 
wife. True that for many months she had 
been to him but a tender nurse, deprived, 
so far as he was concerned, of all passionate 
and emotional outlet, but there were some 
things that he refused to think of as possible. 
In her case they would be incredible. And 
if he ceased to believe, fundamentally, in 
her, he could not believe in anything. 

Helen, on her side, sensed the difference 
at once. He seemed more considerate, but 
it was the sort of consideration that hurt, 
being his substitute for the nameless little 
ways of expressing affection that are known 
only to those who love deeply. He made 
no complaints of any kind. He was not 
impatient any longer. He had more poise. 
He greeted her in the evening with the same 
smile that said good-by in the morning. 
And he asked no more questions about her 
work. This puzzled, but at the same time 
encouraged her. She began to wonder 
whether, perhaps wiser than herself, he had 
arrived at a stage where one can take love 
for granted without being continually re- 
minded of its existence. He did not seem 
to need caresses verbal or otherwise. 

He looked better, and mentally he 
seemed more contented, so that she found 
herself worrying about him less, and vexed 
by fewer questions in Dover Street. He 
appeared to demand less sympathy, and to 
afford her more interest as a psychological 
study. This was a queer way in which to 
think about her husband, but it helped. 
The situation was that, starting from a 
given point on the circumference of a circle, 
they had begun to curve away from each 
other without, either of them increasing 
their distance from the focal centre, and 
that centre was an inner hidden love that 
no outward pressure could ever shift. The 
love persisted, yet they drifted apart. It 
all depended on the size of the circle. 

It was during the next week that Glaisher 
made his first move, and, one afternoon, 
handed Miss Burritt a letter addressed to 
Birkett and Co., of Upper Thames Street. 

This was the outcome of a curious con- 
dition of mind in which, anticipating his 
own recovery and return to business, he 
wanted to know how Helen had _ been 
getting on. Six pounds a week spoke for 
itself, but he got the idea that Birkett might 
have still bigger things in view. He felt 
safe in writing thus, because no mail was 
delivered in Ormiston Terrace except in 
hours when Helen was in the City. 

The answer was very curt, because 
Birkett still rankled at the memory of his 
own indiscretion. Mrs. Glaisher had left 
the employment of the firm five months 
previously, and without giving notice. Her 
present occupation was unknown. Helen’s 
husband read this in a daze. Occupation 
unknown! It was a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky. It seemed that the whole of 
Balham dropped into an incredible silence, 
so that he could match the ticking of the 
clock against the beating of his own heart. 
Then he wanted to get up, walk out of the 
house, and never come back. This was so 
futile that it brought him abruptly to him- 
self, and still dazed, he set to work trying to 
ferret out what he could do. Nothing! 
Presently he reduced the matter to simple 
facts. Helen had changed her job, she had 
deceived him by concealing this, and there 
were other minor facts. 


He was gulping over these, when other 
related points presented themselves. She 
had worked very hard at whatever she was 


doing. She had nursed him with complete 
devotion during these five months. Ifevera 
woman was straight, it was Helen Glaisher 
Then, and he could never quite understand 
how he managed it, he achieved a sort of 
calm, and lay pinching the letter between 
thin, nervous fingers, asking himself what 
might be the most reasonable thing a man 
in his position could do next. He felt 
weighed down, shackled by obligations. 
And Helen had a secret from him! 

What we call our experience of life is 
made up of countless and fleeting im- 
pressions, of passing thoughts, inconsequent 
incidents and coincidents, allusions, vibra- 
tions—call them what you will, which, in 
their sum total, endow our earthly existence 
with certain qualities and characteristics. 

One cannot in any way decide which or 
how many of these are more important and 
register themselves more sharply than others. 
And the extraordinary thing is that the 
brain seems able to receive and store them 
all as in a cupboard of endless shelves, so 
that at any given moment any one of them 


may unexpectedly reappear with all its | 


original definition. 
therefore, that anything is ever entirely 
obliterated and forgotten. 

So now with John Glaisher. 
gence, acute with the stress of the moment, 
began to grope along the endless shelves of 


memory, till gradually, he recollected a | 
number of curious little points that all | 


indicated one fact. This was that always 
in the back of his head he had wondered 
why Helen fell in love with him at all. 

Now when a man arrives at this point he 
accomplishes something, whatever be the 
circumstance that forces him to it. 

It means that he has been able to set his 
own ego, so to speak, aside, in a position 
where there falls on it a clear revealing light, 
and regard that ego not with the un- 
consciously flattering eye of self, but 
merely as one of the swarming units that 
make up every community. 


It is impossible to say, | 


His intelli- | 





It was during this moment of vision that | 
there came to him a humiliating conviction. | 


He had been unworthy! He saw it all; his 
pleased but rather casual acceptance when 
Helen made the gift of herself; his un- 
witting habit of taking her devotion for 
granted; his blindness to the fact that a girl 
of her brains and imagination might reason- 
ably crave some larger sphere than a small, 
childless, suburban home; his indifference to 
her intellectual hunger. How happy they 
were together, he used to say when he 
returned from his Office. But now it 
seemed that, his own happiness being so 
complete, he had taken hers for granted. 
And to-day! To-day, unaided—or, more 
correctly, unhampered—she had found her 
outlet. Without him, she had done what 
she could not do with him. And who was 
he to complain? 


| 


Thus it happened that in discovering his 
wife’s liberation, John Glaisher discovered | 


himself. It was very thorough and un- | 
expected. It sealed his lips. It stiffened 
his pride. It strengthened his resolution. | 


His job was to make himself a man again— 
and a bigger man than before. 


To be continued. 
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—for making patterns 

—for children’s scribbling paper 

—and for a hundred and one other uses such 
as draining fried foods and “blotting” grease 
from stews. It is called 


“Sani-Shelf” Household Paper 


Comes in long rolls in dust-proof boxes. At gro- 
cers, druggists, stationers and department stores. 
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PREVENTS THAT 
“SINKING”? FEELING 


Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie Co. Led., Toronto 29-8 


million 
a 


have yvaised 
their 


babies 


NESTLES 
Milk Food. 


WRITE for FREE SAMPLE 1d MOTHER BOOK 
Nestlés Food ©. of Canada (nited.,, toronto 


Keep the happy smile of health on Baby’s face—all the 
time. The moment that fretfulness creeps in, something 
is wrong. Then, give Baby Woodward’s Gripe Water 
and see the smile come quickly back. 


Woodward’s Gripe Water is a splendid remedy to have 
in the house. So reliable. So safe. It soothes Baby at 
teething time. Keeps Baby’s wee, delicate stomach in 
wholesome, healthy condition. The most famous correc- 
tive of all for Colic, Teething, Indigestion, Flatulency, 
Looseness, Disordered Stomach, Acidity, Peevishness. 
Used over 75 years ... Obtainable from your druggist. 


Selling Agents s 
Harold F, Ritchie & Co. Limited, 10-18 McCaul St., Toronto, Onts 








He was at his second cup, when he gave 
an amiable grin. 

‘“‘Mercy, do you believe in faces?” 

“I do in yours,” she said promptly, ‘but 
whose are you thinking of?” 

“One in particular. Mind if I don’t 
mention names?” 

““Of course not.” 

“Well, it’s a woman, and what puzzles 
me is this. According to what she tells ane 
husband she does one thing, but according 
to all the evidence it’s another. It’s cle: rr, 
therefore, the woman’s a fraud. Yet she’s 
got one of the finest, straightest, most 
thoroughbred faces I ever saw in my life. 
All the cards are against her, except that 
face. And, ’pon my word, I’m inclined to 
take it—especially the eyes—against almost 
anything. Now tell me something.” 

‘‘What, Peter?” 

‘“‘Your fellow-women—to what extent can 
they bamboozle an old fool like myself— 
one who wants to believe in ’em?”’ 

“It all depends,” she smiled. “In the 
first place, the average woman would not 
want to mislead you. In the second, I 
don’t believe she could. You’ve learned a 
lot in the last few years. Of course, if 
you're considering one who is known to be 
selfish, and who wants all things for herself, 
that’sanother .. .” 

“‘No—no—she’s not that sort at all. 
Fact is, she. . .” 

He broke off with a chuckle. “Hang it 
all, Mercy, I can’t say any more without 
giving the show away, and I promised I 
wouldn’t.”” 

“On account of those eyes?” she de- 
manded, her own twinkling brightly. 

“*Ye-es, I fancy it was.” 

“Well, my dear, if you can’t say any 
more, we'll go to bed; it’s very late. What 
did you do to your knuckle?” 

“Must have hit something,” he said 
cheerfully. 

“‘What about that sermon, Peter? Nota 
word of it written yet.” 

“I know—I know. It’s a funny thing, 
but at the last minute I’ve hit on some- 
thing else. Things crop up, you know.” 

He glanced round his shabby little study, 
with its sagging chairs, and threadbare 
carpet trampled by so many heavy feet. 
There were rows of books that he had little 
time to read, though he loved reading; two 
pairs of boxing gloves hung over the mantel 
beneath a large wooden-framed photograph 
of the Sistine Madonna; an ordination 
certificate was tacked to the wall beside an 
illuminated address from the Balham 
Mission; half a dozen fencing foils leaned 
in a corner. 

With no trace of luxury, and hardly 
comfortable, it was a room that by all the 
signs, continually harbored those to whom 
life was a grim affair, scanty of pity and 
full of hard knocks. 

But the fighting parson was king here, 
king of a realm he had made his own by 
steady slogging for the cause he served. 
Out of the gutter he had climbed to a 
throne that was set in the hearts of those 
who knew and loved him. 

Many a battered spirit came there for 
help, but none had been more sternly tried 
than his own. Were they down and out— 
he knew all about that; were they afraid— 
he too knew the stab of fear; was the world 
against them—he had faced the longest 
odds of all. 

His wife, interpreting that look with 
complete accuracy, gathered up the tea 
things. 

“About that woman,” she said, “of 
course, we all deceive our husbands occa- 
sionally—if we think it’s good for them, 
and really care.” 

““You do, do you!” 

“I mean it, Peter. It’s those little de- 
ceptions that are based on love. When we 
love, we just naturally think that we know 
best what’s best for our husbands. And it’s 
the motive that counts, isn’t it? I can 
quite imagine that it puts the woman into a 
box—sometimes. But if it’s‘done for the 
sake of someone else, it shouldn’t be held 
against her.” 

“Go on,” he said curiously. 

“Well, from what you tell me about this 
woman’s face, shouldn’t she have the 
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benefit of the doubt? We've seen so much, 
you and I, so many cases where it was easy 
to jump to the wrong conclusion.” 

That was right enough, and Trench 
nodded. 

“T said that the average woman would not 
want to mislead you—and probably 
couldn’t;”” went on his wife, “but if one is 
planning and plotting something for the 
sake of the man one loves, one is apt to 
forget the possible effect on outsiders. Love 
moves in a circle. Couldn’t that be the 
case with your friend?” 

He banged a big fist on the ink-stained 
desk. 

“I believe you’re right. She said she 
wanted to tell me everything—and would.”’ 

Mercy shook her head. “Is that neces- 
sary?” 

‘“‘Why not, if she wants to?” 

“Because it’s her secret. You do believe 
in her, don’t you?” 

“Ye—es,” he said slowly. ‘I suppose 
I’ve got to believe in a face like that. You 
would.” 

“You dear man,”’ she smiled, “‘you under- 
stand men so much better than women. 
Don’t you appreciate that, whatever it is, 
it’s her secret—not yours? You sav she 
loves her husband?” 

“T’d go the limit on that.” 

“Then why not let her keep her secret? 
Can’t you see that it would encourage her 
enormously to have you believe in her 
without any explanation? All women hate 
being forced to justify themselves. And, 
Peter, you clumsy thing, I know who it is.” 

“You do!”’ 

“Mrs. Glaisher.”’ 

The blue eyes twinkled like stars. ‘‘Look 
here—I—promised .. .” 

“You did, so please don’t say another 
word. You told me you’d drop in there 
to-night if you could. I seem to know the 
husband quite well from your description— 
a nervous, strung-up sort of man, who feels 
his position deeply. And now, Peter, 
you’ve met the wife, and somehow she’s 
surprised you.” 

“Proceed,”” he grinned. ‘Say what you 
like—I’m dumb.” 

“No, I’ve finished; but I’m going to see 
her as soon as I can. Meantime, will you 
try a feminine experiment?” 

“‘What’s that?” 

“Don’t encourage any explanation on her 
part.” 

“On whose?”’ he parried. 

She got up, sat on his knee, pushed her 
fingers through his thick wiry hair, and 
made a little face at him. 

“Methinks, friend, that thee has done 
enough for this day. Now get thee to bed, 
and dream about thy unwritten sermon.” 

The fighting parson gave her a long 
searching look, then turned his eyes to the 
Sistine Madonna. There he found the 
same calm sympathy, the same tenderness, 
the same gentle understanding. 

“By what inspiration were you given the 
name of Mercy?” he said, with profound 
affection. 


"T= unexpected events of that evening 
produced a reaction, a divergence, that 
was destined to test the loyalty of John 
Glaisher and his wife as never before. They 
still loved, somehow they could not cease 
from that, but it was the kind of love that 
lacked a cementing quality. It was then 
that Glaisher decided on his réle, the only 
one, he argued, that would save his self- 
respect. He would, because he must, re- 
build his body and stiffen his mind. The 
necessity of this was so great, that now he 
felt assured he could do it. And while the 
process went on, he would keep the details 
to himself. Above all, he would be less 
dependent. 

Also he was determined to solve the 
mystery. He proposed to do this in his own 
fashion, which was not by putting searching 
questions to Helen. He shrank from the 
thought of cornering his wife, and he 
realized that this was an unnatural way for a 
man to employ his convalescence; then pre- 
pared for it deliberately. Such was the 
result of days of reflection and self-analysis. 

It did not strike him as strange that 
behind it all he did not expect to discover 
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The Square and Compass is one of the 
more intricate quilt designs, and yet there 
are only three patterns used. It was first 
designed by the wife of a life-saving crew’s 
captain, so to maintain the sea flavor 
throughout, blue or blue-green with white 
would make it most nautical. 

Cardboards are made exactly from the 
parts here given and traced around, on 
the cloth. Cut a seam larger than the 
penciled part and sew first the triangle 


The 
\ hatels ine’s 
Patchwork 


block on to the long one, then the “‘pie- 
shaped”’ pieces into the ends to form a 
larger triangle. This, of course, is half of 
the small square which in turn is quarter 
of a complete block. 

Each block will be 13 inches square, < 
good size for patchwork pillows, or if 
making a whole quilt, this pattern uses all 
pieced blocks which form a continuing and 


& 





| 


overlapping series of squares and compasses | 


all over the coverlet. 








A deep tan sun- 
burn tinged with 
red. With’ the 
white and “off 
white’’ ensembles 
Tunis fits in per- 
fectly. 
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LOVERS-FORM 
The Corset of Youtn 


Weara Lovers-ForM next. Experience the glorious freedom, 
in every activity, this famous boneless Corset of Youth gives. 
Smart of line, exquisite of fabric, silken to feel—indeed a joy 
to wear—indeed moderne. 

The smart, sweeping curves of 
the Canadian figure smooth 
gracefully in a Lovers Form— 
the Corset of Youth—tailored 
in Canada. 


Sensibly priced 
$4.95, $6.95, $8.50, 
$10.00, etc. 

Priced according to size and quality 


Size 30” to 50” Bust 


Sreex out the “Lovers-Form™ dealer, otherwise send us your 
bust, waist and hip measurements, your weight and height, 
and we will see that your needs are taken care of immediately. 
Ask for the Moderne Booklet C-; — “Glorious Freedom.” 


WOOLNOUGH CORSETIERS 


384 YONGE STREET TORONTO (2) ONT. 









TUNIS CREOLE 


A perfect deep 
tan sunburn. A 
perfect ensemble 
for the popular 
natural beige cos- 
tumes. 


SUNBURN SHADES 


Color blending—the big word in smart hosiery—is extended 
this year to the complexion as well as to the costume. Never 
has it had a more important part to play in Fashion’s 
Kingdom. Holeproof has keyed the new Spring shades to 
the latest color development—Sunburn Ensembles. 


From a medium orange sunburn, Mardi Gras, for brunettes, 
to a medium sunburn, Blond d’Or, for blondes, Holeproof 
has just introduced five sunburn hosiery shades of unusual 
distinction. Holeproof’s new sunburn shades may be seen 
at the better dealers across Canada. 


Holeproof 


HOSIERY 
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Say, Fellows— 


ANT to get in on a good 

thing P Here is your chance 
to earn a nifty income and win a lot 
of dandy prizes, all in your spare 
time after school and on Saturdays. 
And you can do it as a member of a 
country - wide association of boys, 
known as the Young Canada 
Boosters’ Club. 


FIVE POINTS 


ABOUT 


The Young Canada 
Boosters’ Club 


Any Canadian boy of good character, not younger than 8 
years and not older than 15, may apply for membership. 
















2. The Club aims to serve the Canadian people and, as its 
name suggests, to “boost” Canada, by giving good service. 







3. Every member of the Club earns a regular income and 
prizes; many earn special bonuses besides, for the careful 
delivery of MacLean’s or The Chatelaine to customers in 
their home town. 







The work need not interfere with your school and play. 


Hundreds of boys are now successful members. 











YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB, 
MacLean’s Magazine, 153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 










GENTLEMEN : 

I should like to become a member of the Young Canada Boosters’ Club, making money and 
winning prizes selling single copies of MacLean’s Magazine and The Chatelaine. Kindly send 
me full particulars of membership, together with a free start in business. 
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“6 It ” 


(Continued from page 21 


Marigold didn’t use those words but she 
felt them. 

“Hush,” said Cousin Teresa nervously, as 
if the walls around had ears. “‘The less said 
about It the better. Of course, I don’t sup- 
pose it is your fault. But it’s simply terrible.” 

Marigold found herself alone in the south- 
east chamber, humiliated, frightened, and a 
little angry. All the Lesleys had a bit of 
temper, and this was no way to treat a 
“visitor.’’ What a hateful grin she had seen 
on Beulah’s face as Cousin Teresa walked 

| her out of the room! She went to the dim 
mirror and scrutinized her countenance 
| carefully and as much of her sleek head as 
she could see. Nothing was wrong, appar- 
ently. Yet that look of horror in Aunt 
| Zella’s eyes! 

She must have some terrible disease. Yes, 
that must be it. Leprosy was an awful 
| thing. Suppose she had leprosy—or small- 
|pox. Or that dreadful thing Uncle Klon 
flippantly called T.B. What was it she 
| had heard ‘‘ran” in the Lesleys? Agatha 
Lesley had died of it. Something about the 
| heart. But this had to do with the head, 
|evidently. She wondered if and how soon it 
would prove fatal. She thought pathetically 
that she was very young to die. Oh, she 
| must get home right away if she had any- 
thing dreadful. Poor Mother, how terribly 
| she would feel . . . 
| Marigold was suddenly aware that Aunt 
| Zella and Cousin were talking together in the 
| parlor below the spare room. There was a 
| little grating in the floor under the window 
| where a small “heat hole’ penetrated the 
| parlor ceiling. Marigold had been trained 
| not to eavesdrop. But there were, she felt, 
| exceptions to every rule. She must find out 
| what was the matter with her head. Delib- 
|erately she lay down on the rag carpet and 
|laid her ear to the grating. She found she 
could hear tolerably well, save at such 
| times as Aunt Zella dropped her voice in a 
| fresh access of horror, leaving tantalizing 
| gaps which might hold who knew what of 
| ghastly revelation. 
| ‘We can’t let her go to the party.” 
| said Aunt Zella. ‘What if anyone were to see 
| —what we saw. I don’t believe such a thing 
| ever happened to a Lesley before.” 
| “Oh, yes—once—to Charlotte 
| when she went to school.” 
| Now, Charlotte Lesley was dead. Mari- 
gold shuddered. Of course, Charlotte had 
' died of It. 

; “And Dan,” continued Cousin Teresa. 
| “Remember Dan?” 

“A boy is different. And, besides, you 
| know how Dan turned out,” said Aunt Zella. 
' How had Dan turned out? Marigold felt 
'as if she would give anything to know. 
| “Such a disgrace,’’ Cousin Teresa was 
| wailing, when Marigold could hear again. 
| ‘Her hair will have to be shingled to the 
| bone. I suppose we could get a—comb.” 
“TI will not be seen buying a—comb,”’ said 
| Aunt Zella decidedly. 

“‘And where is she to sleep?”’ asked Cousin 
| Teresa. “In the spare room? We can’t take 
| her home to-night.” 
“No, no; She can’t sleep there. I’d never 
| feel sure of the bed again. We must put her 
in Annabel’s room.” 

“But Annabel died there,’ objected Cousin 
Teresa. 
| “Marigold doesn’t know that,” said Aunt 
| Zella. 
| Oh, but Marigold did—now. Not that it 
| mattered to her how many people had died 
in Annabel’s room. But she would not be 
|able to sleep with Nancy. This was a far 
| more bitter disappointment than not going 
| to the party. 

“There was only one,’’ Cousin Teresa was 
' saying hopefully, when their voices became 
audible again. 

“There are sure to be more of them,” said 
Aunt Zella darkly. 

Them! Marigold had a flash of awful 
illumination. Germs, of course. Those mys- 
terious, terrible things she had heard Aunt 
Marigold speak of. She was—what was it? 
Oh, yes—a germ-carrier. Germs that per- 
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haps she would never get rid of. She must 
be an outcast all her life! 

Aunt Zella and Cousin Teresa were going 
out of the parlor. Marigold got up and crept 
pathetically to the window, feeling as if it 
were years since she had left home that 
morning. Away beyond the harbor a little 
lonely ship was drifting over the edge of the 
world. The lonely red road wound past Blue 
Water Beach in the twilight. A lonely black 
wind was blowing. Marigold always felt 
that winds had color, and this one was 
certainly black. Everything was black. No 
party, no night of soul-satisfying exchange 
of thought with Nancy; Nothing but 
germs! 


ARIGOLD slept—or did not sleep—in 

Annabel’s room. The rain began to 
pour down, the fir boughs tapped against the 
windows. The blankets, which Cousin 
Teresa had thoughtfully put on because the 
June night was cold, simply reeked of moth 
balls. Marigold thought the night would 
never end. In the morning she had her 
breakfast at a little table by herself in the 
corner of the kitchen. Once Nancy slipped in 
and snuggled down beside her. 

“I don’t care if you have got them—I love 
you just the same,” said Nancy loyally. 

“Nancy Walker! You come right out of 
there,’’ said Beulah’s sharp voice from the 
door. “Aunt Zella said you weren’t to go 
near her.” 

Nancy went out, crying. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry for you,’ said Beulah 
before she turned away. 

The pity of Beulah was wormwood and 
gall. Marigold went dismally back to 
Annabel’s room, where the bed had already 
been stripped to the springs. She could see 
Cousin Teresa busy over tubs in the wash- 
house. Nancy was carrying a great sheaf of 
mauve and gold irises across the road to the 
Johnson’s, to help decorate for the party. 
Away across the harbor was a soft blur that 
was Cloud of Pines—dear Cloud of Pines, 
dear home. If she were only there! But 
Aunt Zella had told her they could not take 
her home until after the party. A fog was 
creeping up to Blue Water Beach. It crept 
on and on, it blotted out the harbor, it 
blotted out the distant shore of Cloud of 
Pines, it blotted out the world. She was 
alone in the universe with her terrible, 
mysterious shame. Marigold Lesley’s spirit 
failed her at last. She broke down and cried. 


OUSIN TERESA drove her home that 
evening. And when they reached Cloud 
of Pines, Mother was away. Thinking Mari- 
gold would not be home until Sunday even- 
ing she had gone to Upper Rexton for a visit. 
Marigold felt she simply could not bear it. 
Cousin Teresa whispered mysteriously to 
Grandmother. 


“Impossible,”” said Grandmother peev- 


ishly. 

“We found one,” said Cousin Teresa 
positively. 

One what? Oh, if Marigold only knew 
what. 


“Only one!’’ Grandmother’s tone implied 
that Zella had made a great deal of fuss over 
a trifle. Grandmother herself would have 
made enough fuss about It if she had dis- 
covered It. But when Zella made the fuss, 
that was a cat of a different stripe. 

“Have you—a comb?” whispered Cousin 
Teresa. 

Grandmother nodded haughtily. She took 
Marigold upstairs to her room and gave her 
head a merciless combing with an odd little 
kind of comb such as Marigold had never 
seen before. Then she brought her down 
again. 

“No results,” she said crisply. ‘‘I believe 
Zella simply imagined It.’’ 

“I saw It myself,” said Cousin Teresa a 
trifle shrewishly. She drove away a little 
offended. Marigold sat down disconsolately 
on the verandah steps. She dared not ask 
Grandmother anything. Grandmother was 
annoyed, and when Grandmother was 
annoyed she was very aloof. Moreover, she 

(Continued on page 58) 
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turned-back peaks are folded in the paper 
and bent into the required position. It 
may be found advisable to outline the collar 
and the peaks in ink to make them more 
conspicuous. A bow-tie of bright material 
is made and fastened with a few stitches 
directly beneath the V-shaped opening in 
the collar. 

Three buttons are added, in a straight 
line below the tie, these being cut out from 
some colored material and glued on, or they 
may simply be painted on with a heavy 
paint. Bits of colored paper, glued into 
position, make an adequate substitute. Not 
to be forgotten are the little buttons on the 
wrists of the sleeves. When the figures are 
completed, place them in their allotted slots 
on the top of the gray stone wall before the 
paste dries, and bend the legs to fit the top 
of the wall so that they may take the proper 


position and appear quite at their ease. 

This will leave you with the middle part 
of the top of the box empty. In this, 
place a smaller shallow box about 4 inches 
in diameter, round or square as convenience 
dictates. This is to hold a few decorated 
eggs which have small figures silhouetted on 
them in India ink. Bunnies in various 
positions, little chicks and ducks make 
appropriate decorations. The easiest way 
to make these is to draw them first on 
paper, then cut the figures out with a pair 


of scissors and trace the outlines on the eggs | 


with a pencil. Then they can be filled in 
with a brush and India ink and set aside to 
dry. 
white, or, in the case of the rabbit, the tail. 

A table centre prepared in this way will 
provide endless amusement and add greatly 
to your Easter party. 


— 
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The Harlequin Flowers 


(Continued from page 19) 


The blossoms come in all shades of yellow, 
deep gold, red and purple, and most of them 
have peculiar mottlings and variations 
which give ready explanation for their 
popular name. 


"THE petunias in our gardens to-day are 
hybrids, largely of two South American 
species: P. Nyctaginiflora and P. Violaceae. 
The latter first flowered in the Glasgow 
Botanical Gardens in 1831 and appeared in 
the Botanical Magazine under the name of 
Salpiglossis intergrifolia. 

Perhaps, of the fully double forms best 
known tous are those listed as California 
Giant Petunias which were introduced in 
1888. If we would bear in mind, however, 
that only a small proportion of seedlings of 
any double strain will bear double flowers, 
there would be fewer disappointed hopes, 
especially as the single are very often 
superior in size and color. Fully double 
flowers do not produce seed, so seed must 
be selected from single varieties, which, 
when flowering, are pollinated with pollen 
from the double forms. This will give 
seeds that will produce an average of about 
twenty-five per cent double. Fancy vari- 
eties are propagated by cuttings, and yet, 
so unstable is the strain, that even the 
cuttings of the doubles do not always come 
true. It is useless to condemn the seeds- 
men. 

Regarding the double petunias now 
appearing in new and improved colorings, 
the growers plant a row of single and next 
to it a row of double. Soon the two rows 
begin to blossom, and all summer one man 
is kept busy carrying the pollen from the 
double varieties and putting it on the 
singles. Yet so capricious is propagation 
that the result of a whole summer’s pollinat- 
ing is only three or four ounces of seed that 
will produce double flowers. Seeds of 
double petunias were at one time quoted at 
about $2,000 a pound. An ounce of seed 
should rightfully produce thousands of 
plants; the failure to germinate much of the 
seed sown has been attributed to neglect in 
firming the soil after sowing. It might 
here be added that in seed sowing there is a 
generally understood rule that a seed should 
be planted at a depth of two or three times 
its diameter. Very fine seeds are sprinkled 
on the surface of loose, well-pulverized soil, 
and then firmed down with a flat board. 

Sow the seeds in a warm and sunny place, 
and see that the plants never suffer for lack 
of water. The newer kinds of petunias are 
not so robust and independent as the old 
common kind. Nevertheless, they are 
worth considering even though they are, as 
one enthusiastic admirer claimed, not easily 
distinguished from huge carnations. 

One fact, which perhaps is not generally 
known, is that it is characteristic of petunias 


Don‘t forget to leave the eyes in| 


that the weaker plants often give the best | 


blossoms. 
is not always wisdom to keep the strong 
specimens and discard those which seem 
small and spindly. 


T WOULD be unfair when naming 
flowers which appear in rich and many- 
colored gowns to omit the pansy. Some of 
these are described as ‘“‘of most gorgeous 


In thinning out the seedlings it | 


effects, blotched, spotted, marbled, veined, | 
striped and blended,” their colors passing | 
through red, rose, pink, white, and purple, | 


“in beautiful and indescribable variegation.” 


There is one remarkable strain which, I | 


think, is listed as Mammoth Parisian, and 
described as 
markings—usually a large blotch on each of 
the five petals with a surrounding band of 
some strikingly contrasting color, over all 
of which is thrown a cobweb-like netting of 
yet another hue.” Some strains of pansy 
sell at five cents a single seed. There are 
approximately 10,000 in an ounce packet! 

One pansy enthusiast who is a very 
successful grower states that pansy seeds 
germinate and the plants grow more freely 
in the cool, early days of spring. A soil 
containing some leaf-mold enriched, is 
acceptable to the pansy. The seed should 
not be covered too deeply and the soil 
should certainly be firmed after sowing. 
As the seeds germinate in eight to twelve 
days, they should not be allowed to dry out 
during this period. If the seedbed is 
covered with newspapers, drying out will be 
prevented and the period of germination 
hastened. 


As soon as the plants are up and large | 


enough to handle, they should be thinned 


out or transplanted to stand nine inches | 
Pansy beds should be cultivated | 
from the first, for the plants will not thrive | 
It is a | 
mistake to plant pansies in the shade of | 


apart. 
if forced to share space with weeds. 


trees or buildings, as this produces strag- 
gling branches and inferior flowers. 

The pansy has ardent admirers which 
worry the gardener. 
as the pansy worm. To get rid of him, put 
some bread soaked in milk under an in- 
verted flowerpot near the plants. Collect 
these and destroy the pests found, for they 
are remarkably fond of the bread-and-milk 
diet. On one bed two feet square as many 
as ninety worms were taken at one time in 
this way. 

Unfortunately, too, grasshoppers have a 
very decided liking for pansies, but they 
dislike equally a wet reception. When 
these pests are more prevalent than de- 


“vari-colored with strong | 





There is one known | 


sirable, a judicious sprinkling will help to 


ensure the pansy bed’s safety, and permit 
our velvet-gowned beauties to continue their 
part in the garden’s harlequinade. 
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—he’s out of danger now! 


—in spite of “‘sore throat weather” 
and the alarming cold he had. 
‘“Srmpte” colds are not so simple after all 
especially when they settle in the throat. 
Besides the discomfort and annoyance of the 
irritated throat, there is always the risk of 
serious complications, with the possibility of 
days—or even weeks—lost from work. 
There is no need to take such chances, 
above all, when colds can be treated so simply 
and without “dosing.” 


A Simple External Treatment 
for Colds 

Just rub your throatand chestat bedtime with 
Vicks VapoRub, the modern vaporizing salve. 

It is vaporized by the warmth of the body, 
and inhaled, while you sleep, direct to the in- 
flamed air-passages, loosening the phlegm, 
soothing the dry and irritated throat, and 
easing the difficult breathing. At the same 
time, Vicks acts through the skin like an old- 
“drawing out” all tight- 


21 


fashioned poultice, 





ness and soreness and helping the vapors to 
break up the congestion. 

If the throat is very sore, or if coughing 
accompanies the cold, also place a little Vicks 
on the back of the tongue and let it trickle 
slowly down the throat. 

Most cold-troubles yield by morning. 

Ideal for Children’s Colds 
Tuis simple, external treatment is especially 
popular with mothers of small children, be- 
cause it cannot upset delicate little stomachs, 
as too much “dosing” with internal medicine 
is so apt todo. Vicks can be used freely, 
and often, even on the youngest child. 

For free sample, write J. T. Wait Co., 
Ltd., Dept. P-4, 427 St. Francois Xavier St., 


Montreal, Fr; Q. 


VapoRus 
for all the colds of all the family 
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He -auty is skin deep 


and it fades ! 


UT there is a kind of beauty that 
does not fade. It comes from fine 
vitality, and good health; from a fas- 
tidiously cared-for body, and a life of 
sane and controlled habits— from the 
correct practice of feminine hygiene. 

But even in this frank, enlightened 
day, when it is not unladylike to dis- 
cuss and understand this delicate phase 
of a woman’s toilette, there is much 
misinformation abroad. 

Feminine hygiene, wrongly practiced, 
is dangerous. The use of the wrong dis- 
infeetant may lead to serious harm, You 
must have the facts about this vital sub- 
ject. 

And no woman need follow false ad- 
The makers of “ Disinfee- 
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tant offer you free a booklet that gives 
the facts and simple rules, called “The 
Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
The booklet 


will reach you in a plain envelope. 


Send the coupon below. 


10 chances with new prepara- 
Disin- 
Full 


Take 1 
tions. Buy a bottle of 
fectant at your druggist’s today. 


“Ly sol” 


directions come with every bottle. 


“Lysol” is the registered trade mark of 
Li SOL (CANADA) LIMITED, distributed by 
Leho & Fink (Canada) Limited, Loronto 


WIZ and 14 other stations 


jeastine Co every 
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9 Davies Avenue, Toronto (8 , Canada 


your booklet, 
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Shopping at home 


“My dear! What a smart 


dress. Where did you get 
it?” 











“Well,” laughed Betty, “I 
selected it in my own home, 
and saved at least $10.00.” 









“That’s interesting,” ex- 
claimed Ann, “do tell me 
more.” 









“British Knitwear,” said 
Betty, ‘‘are makers of dresses, 
lingerie, hosiery, etc., and 
sell through representatives 
and their catalogue at money- 
saving prices. You should 
send for their catalogue.” 









Splendid opportunities 
for representatives 











We need more 
representatives at 
once. A perman- 
ent,dignified 
business with 
splendid money- 
making oppor- 
tunities. Take the 











first step now. 
Write for our 
proposition. 





British Knitwear Ltd. 
Simcoe, Ontario 


Please send me your catalogue. 
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HES and BROWS 
INSTANTUD rene »s them appear 
naturally dark, long gn luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 
harmless sed by millions of lovely 
‘ women. Solid form or water-proof liq- 
we, Syncs or BROWN, 75c at your 
dealer's ¥)istributed in Canada by 
Palmers Ltd., Montreal 


a -S 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT, PRICE $1.25 
Money back guarantee, Greatest 
invention known for the house- 
wife. Fits all sewing machines. 
Pays for itself in ten minutes’ 
time. Hemstitching as beautiful 
as done by $275.00 machine. Pay postman. 
back in five days if not more than pleased. 
Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, 


Money 
Ont. 











had contrived to make Marigold feel that 
she was in some terrible disgrace- 
had done something no Lesley ever should 
do. And yet what she had done or how she 
was responsible Marigold hadn’t the slight- 
est idea. Oh. if Mother were only home! 
| Then Aunt Marigold came, almost as 
good as Mother, almost as gentle and tender 
and understanding. She had been talking 
| with Grandmother. 
| “So you’ve been 
|scrape, Marigold,” she 
| ‘Never mind, precious. 
| have been only one.” 
| “One what?’ demanded Marigold pas- 
|sionately. She simply could not stand this 
hideous suspense and ignorance any longer. 
| ‘‘Aunt Marigold, please, please do tell me 
| what is the matter with my head?” 

Aunt Marigold stared. 

“Marigold, you dear funny thing, do you 
mean you don’t know?” 

Marigold nodded, her eyes full of tears. 

“And I’ve just got to know,” she said. 


and gone and got into a 
said, laughing. 
There seems to 





that she 


Aunt Marigold very gently explained. 

“It’s apt to happen to any child who goes 
to school,” she concluded comfortingly. 

“Pshaw, is that all?” said Marigold. “I 


guess I got It when I changed he ats with that | 


new girl day before yesterday. 

She was so happy she could have cried for 
joy. Had there then ever been such a starry 
sky? Such a dear, misty, new moon? Such 
dancing northern lights over the harbor? 
And down in the beeches where the owls 
lived. laughter that was merry but not 
mortal. No germs! No leprosy! And Aunt 
Zella had made all this fuss about so small a 
matter. Marigold thought a little bitterly 
of the party, the unworn dress, the lost two 
nights with dear Nancy. 

“Aunt Zella is . . .”’ began Aunt Mari- 
gold. Then she suddenly snapped her lips 


together. After all, there was such a thing as | 
clan loyalty, especially in the hearing of the | 


rising generation. 
‘An old fool,” said Marigold sweetly and | 


distinctly. 


An Indian, a Chinaman and a clown, made of egg shells and doing 
duty as place-card decoration. 


The Personal Note in Easter Eggs 


(Continued from page 28) 


down. What was the bottom now becomes 
the top, and we shall so speak of it in 
future. Cover the sides and top of the box 
with gray paper to represent stone or with 
red paper to represent brickwork. This is 
the wall on which Humpty-Dumpty sat. 
Or draw lines on the sides to indicate the 
divisions between the blocks of stone which 
make up the wall. These may be about 
two inches long and an inch thick; for 
bricks, they should be smaller, of course. 
The top of the box shows one layer of stone 
blocks or two of brick. Lay this aside and 
proceed to the making of four figures of 
| Humpty-Dumpty himself. 

Draw an egg-shaped figure on a piece of 
fairly heavy bristol-board or a fine grade of 


‘cardboard. This should be roughly 31% 


inches wide and 434 inches long, except for 
the fact that there is an addition to the 
pointed end of the egg in the shape of a 
tab 1 inch long and 4% an inch wide. Your 
actual form then is an egg with a little tab 
on it. These %-inch wide tabs fit into 
slots cut into the top of the box, one in the 
middle of each side, about 1% an inch back 
from the edge of the wall. In cutting these 
slots be sure to hold the knife perfectly 
upright to ensure the figures holding the 


' correct position. 


Now for his bod », arms and legs. First 
of all, we have to make a paper pattern. 


| To do this, lay the cardboard egg with its 


lower part on a sheet of paper in such a way 
that a little less than 1% of the egg lies on 
the paper. Trace the outline of this lower 
part of the egg, omitting the tab, and 
remove the cardboard egg. Now mark a 
point 14 of an inch down from the edge of 
the paper on the outline. Here, draw one 
arm, *4 of an inch wide, with a bend inward 
at the elbow. Each joint of the arm should 
measure about an inch. 

Following the outline 34 of an inch 
farther down, draw the leg, which should be 


about an inch wide at the point where it 
joins the body. The leg should be some- 
thing like 34 inches long, with a somewhat 
bowlegged appearance, and with the feet 
protruding at a slightly ungainly angle. 
Double your paper lengthwise down the 
miaule ot the figure and cut it out witha 
pair 0: scissors. 

Lay your paper pattern on a piece of 
colored felt, flannel, broadcloth or any 
heavy material which will not fray. Cut 
out two suits for each figure, making eight 
in all. The upper margin of the suit should 
be given a slight inward curve to heighten 
the impression of roundness in the finished 
product. The suits may be of materials of 
different colors to add variety, though the 
pair cut for each figure should be of the 
same color. 

Now lay these on one side and draw the 
faces on the upper parts of the cardboard 
eggs, being careful that they will not be 
covered by the clothing which is to be added 
later. The preliminary drawing may be 
done on a separate sheet of paper in pencil. 
Trace this on to the four eggs and go over 
them in India ink. 

Fit the clothing carefully to the allotted 
place on the egg. In the piece of material 
which is to be in front, cut a small notch 
in the middle of the upper edge to indicate 
and allow for the opening of the collar which 
is to be added later. Paste the two pieces 
of felt into position, with the cardboard egg 
carefully adjusted between them. Arms 
and legs are pasted together, after inserting 
little hands cut out of cardboard. Lines 
are drawn on these to indicate fingers, 
without any too great care for exactitude. 
To the feet may be added roughly shaped 
shoes in material of a contrasting color. 

Now add the collar which is cut with the 
same curve as was the top of the clothing, 
and is 4% of aninch wide. White paper of a 
fairly heavy grade is suitable for this. The 
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How Handy! 


What could possibly be che 
than 3-in-One in the oval shaped 
Handy Can? 


The oil is so superior to common 
oils that you may use it on the 
most delicate of houschold mech- 
anisms—vacuum Ccleancrs, sewing, 
machines, victrolas, even clocks. 
The Handy Canis so soemeeletie shape 
and size thatit not only may b Pr al 
most anywhere but will put oil almost 
anywhere. 


® 
3-1n-One 
Prevents Rust: OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


It’s pure; it’s clean; it’s diferent—a scien- 
tific compound of several high quality 
oils, each contributir 1g its OWN V steal ble 
properties that are not found in ordinary 
oils. Nothing else just ike 3-in-One. 
At grocery, drug, notion, hardware and 
ieneral stores everywhere, in two size 
andy Cansand three size bortles. The Big 
Red “One” on the label is your protection. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, NY 


Canadian Factory at Montreal K987 












Ever try polishing fur- 
niture with 3-in-One? 
It's wonderful. Removes 
surface scratches, 
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On these cold wintry days 
when the skin is dry and brittle 
PATRICIAN SKIN FOOD 
should be applied to the face and 
neck. A semi-liquid cream, rich 
ind nourishing to the skin. 


For rough and chapped hands 
use GLYCERE VIOLET. It 
softens and beautifies the hands. 


Patrician Treatments and preparations 

can be had in Canada at 

Hairdressing Parlor, 1417 
mond St., Montreal 

Miss N. McGrath, Imperial Theatre Bldg., 
Saint John, N.B. 


N. 2, Drum- 


isk for free booklet of Patrician Pre- 
parations—"“They are different.” 


PATRICIAN LABORATORIES LTD. 
251 E. Fordham Rd., New York 
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it is below three and a half pounds, but- 
tocks and neck being well attended to. 


To Prevent Infection 


NE must remember that these infants 

have very low resistance. The quicker 
the prevention of infection is assured by 
isolation, the better. Visitors are only too 
anxious to see a tiny baby and are apt to 
look upon it as a toy. They little realize 
what they are doing and cannot fully 
appreciate the reasons why a strict isolation 
should be adhered to. Anyone might bring 
this little tender plant a germ that would 
mean its death in a few days, and yet he 
would never realize that, although perfectly 
well himself, he could carry fatal infection. 
Absolute cleanliness in everything con- 
nected with the baby is imperative: clean 
hands, clothes, protection from flies (mos- 
quito netting), cleanliness of feeding utensils 
and the mother’s nipples. Never allow 
other children to go near the baby. 

The attendant must wear a clean gown 
which is taken off before leaving the room; 
she must wear a mask, should have well- 
kept, short nails and be absolutely free from 
colds. Remember that more infection is 
carried by the hands than in any other way. 


Feeding 


ERE we have a very difficult problem. 

It is essential to have mother’s milk, 
which may have to be diluted with boiled 
water to begin with. It is somewhat im- 
possible to lay down any set rules regarding 
the feeding of these infants, as their natural 
adaptability and certain other compensating 
factors differ so in individual cases. It is 
sometimes several weeks before they can 
learn to feed consistently, while others learn 
good suction in a day or two. (I do not 
know of anything that calls for greater 
patience and attention to detail than the 
feeding of these bairns. ) 

The baby should be fed in the crib. No 
pains should be spared to secure mother’s 
milk. There is usually someone near who 
has a baby on the breast who will donate. 
Even a little breast milk helps. The neces- 
sary means of securing natural feeding by 
the mother, however, should be pursued 
with the greatest vigor and zest. In the 
meantime, investigate the home from which 
the foster mother’s milk comes and boil it 
in a double boiler for three minutes. 

Frequency and amount of feeding depends 
entirely on the size of the infant and the 
degree of prematurity. If the baby is able 
to take from one to one and a quarter 
ounces at a feeding during the first week, it 
is usually not necessary to feed oftener than 
every three hours with one night feeding. 
The total amount which he is able to take 
at one time without exhaustion usually 
decides the number of feedings in twenty- 
four hours. A careful record of the actual 
amount should be kept. If you are writing 
for instructions, include this information in 
your letter. 

Because a baby sleeps, that is no reason 
to believe that he does not need food. 
Prematures, more than any other babies, 
will sleep, in fact, will hardly waken even 
when being fed. On the other hand, not 
more than half an hour should be taken 
over one feed or you will exhaust the baby. 
The night feed is usually discontinued when 
the baby is able to take the required 
amount for growth and development in six 
feeds instead of seven. Then work on to 
five feeds, or four, according to conditions. 

The intake of fluid is very important and 
it is no guide to wait for the usual signs of 
hunger or thirst in a premature, who soon 
suffers from lack of fluid. Three ounces to 
every pound of weight should be your 
guide; that is, if a baby is three pounds he 
needs nine ounces of fluid; four pounds, 
twelve ounces in twenty-four hours, and so 
on. In feeding, see that the baby’s tongue 
is under the nipple. It frequently clings to 
the roof of the mouth, preventing suction. 


Kind of Food 
HERE is no comparison in the rapidity 


of progress between a premature breast- 
fed and one who is unnaturally fed. The 


one is soon weeks ahead of the other. 
Every effort should be made to establish 
mother’s milk. 

Let me quote two cases to you. Baby 
No. 1 was born two and a half pounds ! 
small but healthy. The mother’s breasts 
were ordered to be bound and bella donna 
plasters applied, “because the baby could 
not live.’’” This wee mite struggled on for 
four months on artificial food—cow’s milk, 
water and “sugar to taste.’’ (I wonder 
what a premature “‘taste’’ is?) With the 
first slight infection, this baby died, where- 
as if breast-fed it would have had ten times 
the chance of living. A baby that lives for 
four months should not die, yet even nature 
cannot struggle on forever. 

In contrast to this, let us take baby No. 
2. Baby No. 2 was born two and a quarter 
pounds and came out of hospital one and 
three quarter pounds. He was supervised 
by a doctor and public health nurse, was 
breast-fed and had proper premature care. 
This baby gained eight ounces regularly 
every week for nearly seven months. In 
six weeks time the baby was able to be 
taken up by the mother and fed. At eight 
weeks time after arrival home, the baby was 
on five feedings a day, sleeping all night. 

This baby at fifteen months was an 
average baby of thirteen months, and is still 
progressing favorably. The mother had | 
three other children, was poor in this world’s 
goods, but rich in common sense. It was} 
winter, but the mother, being a good | 


manager and co-operating with those who | 


wished to help her, was repaid admirably | 
for all her care and attention. She says she 
realizes she would perhaps never have been | 


able to do it, had her baby been artificially 


fed. 


Making Baby’s Crib | 


‘_ oo crib should be lined throughout | 


with brown paper, all edges overlapping; 





To travel in May seems early but 
there are many distinct advantages 


the rates in most classes are lowest 
of the year—there’s a better choice of accommodation—there are no crowds 


demanding to be served, hence you receive a warmer welcome and greater 
personal attention—and ‘““May-June weather”’ in practically every country 
is ideal —balmy days of mid-Spring filled with bright sunshine and flowers. 


Conducted or Independent Tour itineraries 
can be arranged to meet any requirement. 
Plan now to sail on one of these dates and secure the most for 
your travel dollars. 


Montreal-Quebec-Belfast-Glasgow-Liverpool 


REGINA May 4, June 1 
LAURENTIC May 11 DORIC May 18 
Montreal-Quebec-Southampton-Havre-London 
CALGARIC May 2 MEGANTIC May 16 
For complete details, rates, etc. phone, write or call personally 


McGill Building, Montreal 
224 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 










55 King St. E., Toronto 

Canada Bldg., Saskatoon 

Land Building, Calgary St. Paul Bldg., Halifax 

Pacific Bldg., Vancouver 108 Pr. William St., Saint John 
or Local Steamship Agents 





over this should be fastened light flannel in 


the winter and cotton in the summer. On| 


the bottom should be laid an enveloping 
blanket which reaches to the baby’s head. 
On this is laid a hard mattress. 


are placed. Next is laid 
mattress. A blanket covers this, 
tected (after about three weeks) by a small 
sheet of rubber covered with a napkin. A flat 


pillow is provided. The baby rests here | 


under a cuddling blanket. The enveloping 
blanket folds over, leaving the baby’s head 
free. There should be a cotton covering to 
protect the face from the blanket. 


Clothing 


HE premature should have a very soft 
silk muslin shirt to wear next the skin; 


after this a soft woollen shirt, preferably | 


hand-knitted, a flannel petticoat hanging 
from the shoulders, and a flannel night- 
dress. This latter should have sleeves long 
enough to cover the hands unless glovelets 
are worn. ‘These are really better, for they 
can be changed. All clothes open down the 
back, wide enough to be wrapped over and 
long enough to tuck over the feet. A} 
bonnet should always be worn until the 
baby is five pounds in weight. 

In Karitane Homes in New Zealand and 
Mothercraft Homes in Australia, we always ! 
said the baby knew when he wanted his | 
bonnet off—usually when he cried loud 
enough to be heard outside. 


OME people ask: ‘Are these babies 
worth saving? Will they be mentally 
deficient? Will they develop properly?” 
I have yet to see the premature baby who is 
not worth saving. One of the _ biggest, 
healthiest and brightest soldiers I met over- 
seas was a premature baby of three pounds! 
Never forget, “‘the tender plant requires 
the moist warmth of the conservatory until 
such time as his acclimatization is com- 
plete.” 

It is impossible to give general instruc- 
tions in feeding, but if you are anywhere 
away from a doctor or medical organization 
we shall be pleased to help you. A sketch 
of the special crib will be mailed on request. 


Around the | 
sides and at foot of this the hot water bags | 
a soft stuffed | 
pro- | 
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Prepare 
Now 
to Grow 
a 
beautiful 
Garden 


from 





Eschscholtzia Ramona 


STEELE, BRIGGS’ SEEDS 


Beautiful Flowers in profusion, bountiful crops of suc- 
culent Vegetables and green, velvety Lawns, will be 
your reward. Steele, Briggs’ Seeds are so carefully 
selected and tested for purity and high germination 
that with a little ordinary care in cultivation, gratifying 
results are assured. Our catalogue is comprehensive 
and instructive, listing all the old favorites and many 
new varieties. .Look over our collection of “Beechcroft” 
Dahlias, grown in Port Perry, Ontario, and offered ex- 
clusively by us. Canadian-grown Gladioli, British-grown 
Roses, Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Roots, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Our Catalogue contains many full color illustrations 
of Steele, Briggs’ Specialties. 


Send‘Now for Your Copy 


The color plates shown on page 18 of this issue are reproductions of 
flowers grown from Steele, Briggs’ Seeds. 


STEELE, BRIGGS SEED C9 isirep 


“Canada’s Greatest Seed House” 
137-139 King St. East TORONTO 2 
EDMONTON 


HAMILTON WINNIPEG REGINA 
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ON ARRIVAL, 
CARMERNTS FRESH 
AS WHEN PACKED 


A long journey—at last, you 
reach your destination— 
barely time to dress before 
dinner. A situation fraught 
with dire possibilities unless 
your travelling equipment be 
equal to its task. 


The real test of a wardrobe 
trunk is its ability to keep 
garments in at-home condi- 
tion—free from wrinkles and 
unsoiled. 


A McBrine-Mendel  dust- 
proof Wardrobe Trunk meets 
the acid test. Its arrange- 
ment protects every garment 
from creasing—and its dust- 
proof construction permits 
none of the inevitable dust 
and soot of travel to enter. 





Examine McBrine-Mendel 
Wardrobe Trunks at your 
dealer’s. Note their sturdy 
construction. If you wish, 
write for illustrated booklet 
of trunks and packing hints. 


The L. McBrine Co., Limited 


Kitchener , Ontario 


MIETRIRENIE 


AROUND-<e%yWORLD 
IRAN IG OG AN iG aE 


Wages and Wives 


(Continued from page 23 


I always think of Charles Frohman’s words 
as he stood on the deck of the Titanic! ‘‘To 
die is such a glorious adventure.” 

But you do not embark on a glorious 
adventure without making provision for the 
safety and comfort and protection of the 
dear ones you leave behind—that should 


be a first, sacred charge on every husband 
and father. 

The ideal of marriage is a successful 
partnership, a community of ideas, ideals 
and interests, social and financial. The 
home is the biggest business in the world. 


? 


Why not put it on a business basis? 


Bride’s Progress 


(Continued from page 26) 


| constantly over hot water until the mixture 


thickens, flavor, combine with the stiffly- 
beaten whites and serve at once. 
“This sauce is cooked, and contains 


| whipped cream. 





1 cupful sugar 

1% cupful water 

2 egg yolks 

5 cupful cream, whipped 
Flavoring 


Boil the sugar and water to the soft ball 
stage (238° F.). Add to the beaten yolks, 


| beat until smooth and creamy, add flavor- 
| ing and blend with the whipped cream. 


“Jelly Sauce adds a touch of color. 


1 egg white 

¥Y4 cupful sugar 

5 cupful cream whipped 
¥% cupful red currant jelly 


To stiffly beaten egg white gradually add 


| the sugar; fold in the whipped cream and 


finally the jelly cut in cubes. 
Cream Fruit Sauce 


Combine equal quantities of fruit pulp 
(rubbed through the sieve) and whipped 


| cream. Mild-flavored fruits, such as ba- 


| nana, will need a little lemon juice; tart 





fruits a little sugar. Bananas, peaches, or 
apricots are all excellent in this sauce. 


Sabyon Sauce 


¥% cupful sugar 
2 egg yolks 
4 tablespoonfuls sherry 
2 egg whites 
11% tablespoonfuls lemon juice 


Blend sugar, yolks and lemon and wine. 
Cook over low heat, beating vigorously 


| until the mixture is smooth and thick. 


Pour on the beaten whites and blend well. 


“ Hard Sauce is a favorite with Christmas 
pudding and has several variations. 


4 tablespoonfuls butter 

1 cupful fruit sugar 
Flavoring 

1 teaspoonful vanilla or 
teaspoonful vanilla plus 4% 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
and a few nutmeg gratings 


Cream the butter until as light as whipped 
cream, add the sugar very gradually, then 
flavoring. Chill before serving. It is the 
thorough creaming which gives this sauce a 
good texture. 

To make it very light, add one beaten egg 
white before chilling. 

Cream Sauce is made by blending half a 
cupful cream, whipped, with the hard sauce. 

Brown Sugar if used in place of fruit sugar 
gives a change in flavor. If desired, 
substitute three tablespoonfuls sherry for 
vanilla. 


“Custard Sauce is simple but sometimes 
gives difficulty to inexperienced cooks. 


1% cupful milk 
1 egg yolk 
11% tablespoonfuls sugar 
Few grains salt 
l¢ teaspoonful vanilla 


The milk is heated over boiling water and 


added carefully to the well-beaten yolk, salt | 


and sugar. This mixture is cooked over 
water which is simmering. It is stirred 
constantly and when it is thick enough to 
coat a cold silver spoon, it is removed from 
the heat and flavored. Any further cook- 
ing will curdle the sauce, and too rapidly 
boiling water under the sauce will have the 
same effect. 

“For Lemon Custard Sauce, heat the milk 
with the shavings from quarter of a lemon 
rind.” 


The Premature Baby 


(Continued from page 24) 


| temperature, but will also cause a standstill 


or loss of weight, because the abstraction of 
heat will deprive the system of the small 
surplus energy which could have been used 
for this gain. 

As soon as a regular gain in weight is 
established, that is, consecutively for a 
month, and the baby’s temperature remains 
consistently at normal, the room tem- 
perature may be reduced very gradually, 
avoiding all abrupt changes. An _ initial 
loss of weight during the first week must 
be expected. 

Exercise and gentle massage of the limbs 
are necessary as normal weight is reached 
and strength and general condition permit. 

The record of the baby’s temperature is 
given to startling variations due to lack of 
control of the nerve centres. Do not be 
alarmed unless it continues, but guard 
against collapse when it drops. For 
example, this is what may happen. The 


temperature may be 98 degrees Fahrenheit 
and when taken next, will have risen to 
103 to 105 degrees Fahrenheit. Watch the 
baby and have an extra hot water bottle 
ready. The next time you take it, the 
temperature may be 95 or 96 degrees, but 
with care the baby will recover his normal 
stride. 

Now in contrast to this, if a bapy runs a 
temperature of 99 or 99.6 degrees Fahren- 
heit for one or two days, this is a different 
matter. It probably has some infection, of 
which we shall speak later. 


General Care 


YES should be shaded from direct light. | 
Face, hands, buttocks and folds of skin , 


should be sponged with warm water and 
cotton wool. The baby should be oiled in 


its crib every day, or every second day if 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 





Vogue Patterns may now _ be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about per- 
sonal clothes problems, and see 
the colored sketches of all the 
new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by mail 
from any of the distributors 
listed below, or from Vogue Pat- 
tern Service, 70 Bond Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering misses’ 
or children’s designs state age. 


a 
2 
% 
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How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C.O.D. delivery. When 
ordering, please enclose cheque, 
money order or stamps. Remit- 
tances should be made out to the 
store or office from which you 
order. 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Hudson's Bay Company 


Edmonton 
Hudson's Bay Company 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
Hudson's Bay Company 
Victoria 
Hudson's Bay Company 
ONTARIO 


Galt 
W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 


Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King Street 
fest 


The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


London 
Smaliman & Ingram, Ltd., 149-157 
Dundas Street 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks Street 
St. Catharines 
The Canadian Department Stores, 


Limited, 17 St. Paul Street 


Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 


The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


MANITOBA 
Winnipeg 
Hudson's Bay Company 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Moncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd 


Saint John 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, Ltd., 
27 King Street 
QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company 
Quebec 


Myrand & Pouliot, 
St. Joseph Street 


Limitée, 205-215 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson's Bay Company 


Vogue Patterns are obtainable’ in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrods and Shoolbred’s, and at thirty 
agencies in the Provinces, Scotland, and 
Ireland. On the Continent, Vogue Pat- 
terns are for sale in most of the large 
cities. A list of these Agencies may 
found in the European edition of the 
Vogue Pattern Book, for sale at the 
principal kiosks and bookstalls. 
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Have you entered 


the Kodak Com 









40000 Prize Contest? 


One of the 1223 cash awards can easily be pours 


PROBABLY you have already heard 
of this big event for amateur picture- 
takers. But have you made any 
pictures for it yet? 


If you have said to yourself, 
“What's the use of entering? I can’t 
win. I’m no expert with the camera,” 
you're making a big mistake. The 
winners in this contest are going to 
be men and women just like yourself, 
people who, if you asked them, 
would say they had little or no 
photographic ability. 


Look at No. 12 of the conditions 
down below. You'll see that technical 
skill is a minor factor in this contest. 
What the judges are looking for are 
interesting pictures. 


GRAND PRIZE $2,500—for the best pic- 
ture of any type in the following classi- 
fications. 


PROVINCIAL AND STATE PRIZES—For 
Child and Baby Pictures—$11,400 will be 
awarded for the pictures showing the most 
interesting children. $100 is being given for 
the best child picture received in March 
from each province of Canada and each 
state of the United States. This same amount 
will be offered in April under exactly the 
same conditions, making 114 prizes in all. 


The Maritime Provinces of Canada count 
as one province. British Columbia and the 
Yukon count as one province. District of 
Columbia counts as one state; Hawaii, 
Alaska and all other U.S. dependencies com- 
bined count as one state. 


Every picture of children that you submit 
stands a chance of winning the Grand Prize; 
or any of the 103 prizes in each of four 
other awards. And even if you don’t come 
in for a share of the prize money you will, 


Read these simple conditions 


Any resident of the Dominion of Canada 

or any resident of the United States and 
its possessions ia eligible, excepting indivi- 
duals and families of individuals engaged, 
either directly or indireetly, in the manu- 
facture, sale, commercial finishing or pro- 
fessional use of photographic goods. This 
contest is strictly for the amateur. Contest 
started March | and closes May 31, 1929. 


Any Kodak, Brownie, Hawk-Eye or other 

camera producing negatives not larger 
than 314” x 5'9” (posteard size) and any 
brand of film, chemicals and papers may be 
used in making pictures for this contest. A 
contestant need not own the camera. The 
finishing, of course, may be done by his 
dealer. 


3 Both ordinary contact prints and en- 
largements not to exceed 7 inches in the 
long dimensions, are eligible; but, 


In the Special Enlargement Competition, 
prints having a long dimension of not 
less than 9 inches or more than 17 inches are 
eligible. Entries in the Enlargement Com- 
yetition are eligible for Special Enlargement 
*rizes only. 


Prints shall be unmounted, but an entry 

blank shall be enclosed. Use the accom- 
panying blank, obtain others from dealers, 
copy the form or write Prize Contest Office, 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, 
Ontario. 


6 An entrant may submit as many pictures 
as he pleases and at as many different 
times as he pleases, provided that the pictures 
have been made on or after March 1, 1929, 
and that they reach the Prize Contest Office, 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, 
Ontario, by the specified closing date. 


Entries in the Child Picture Contest to be 

eligible for the April award, shall be 
received at the Prize Contest Office, Canadian 
Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ont., by 
midnight of April 30, 1929. The child in 
the picture shall not have passed the twelfth 
birthday. 


A picture that is to be considered in the 
Child Picture Contest must be so desig- 
nated on the back. 


In the case of other pictures, however, the 
entrant need not, unless he wishes to, specify 
into which of the classifications his pictures 
should go. The Prize Contest Office reserves 
the right to change a classification for the 
benefit of the entrant; if not classified on 
the back by the entrant the pictures will go 
into the classes in which they are most likely 
to win. 

Each prize-winning picture, together 

with the negative, and the rights to the 
use thereof for advertising, publication, or 
exhibition in any manner, becomes the pro- 
perty of the Kodak Company. 


1 No prints can be returned, except that 

entries in the Enlargement Competi- 
tion will be returned upon request. l 
mailings are at the owner's risk. 


Do not send negatives until they are 
requested. 


1 1 The decision of the judges will be final. 

In the event of a tie, the advertised 
award will be paid to each of the tying 
contestants. 


1 All pictures will be judged 50% on 
subject interest; 25% on composition 

and arrangement; 25% on photographic 

excellence (correctness of exposure, etc.) 


1 Mail pictures to Prize Contest Office, 
Psoael we Kodak Co., Limited, Tor- 
onto 9, Ontario. 


14 An entrant may receive only one prize. 
In case the judges select any entrant 
for more than one award, he will receive the 
largest thereof. If he wins, for example, a 
$100 provincial prize in the Child Picture 
Contest, and if either the same print or 
another of his prints in the General Contest 
wins an award larger than $100, he_ will 
receive the larger amount. The Kodak Com- 
pany will consider the purchase of desirable 
pictures even though not prize-winners. 


1 Winners of the provincial prizes in the 

Child Picture Contest for March will 
be notified as soon as possible after March 31, 
and for the April Contest as sooa as possible 
after April 30, 1929; winners in the Special 
Enlargement Competition and all other 
Classifications will be notified as soon as 
possible after May 31, 1929. 





at least, have made an attractive picture to 
add to your collection. Anything goes as 
long as it is a picture of children, and if it 
has the least spark of interest in it, don’t 
fail to send it in. 

AWARD NO. 1—Scenics—For the best 
picture of any city or country outdoor 
scene .. . a first prize of $500; a second of 
$250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each 
and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD No. 2—Informal Portraits—Pic- 
tures made at from, say, two to ten feet 
distance, for the purpose of showing a 
person's features . . . a first prize of $500; 
a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 
AWARD NO. 3—Story-Telling Pictures— 
For the pictures telling the most interesting 
story . . . a first prize of $500; a second of 
$250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each 
and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 4—Sport Pictures—For the 
best pictures of sports and games ...a 
first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third 
of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes 
of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 5—Animal Pictures—For the 
best pictures of pets, live stock, wild animals 
either at large or in zoos . . . a first prize 
of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 
25 prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 
each. 

AWARD NO. 6—Nature Study Pictures— 
For the best pictures of flowers, birds, butter- 
flies, leaves, rocks, spiderwebs, any nature 
subject . a first prize of $500; a second 
of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 
each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 7—Buildings and Architectural 
Detail—For the best exteriors of homes, 
churches, schools, offices, libraries, other 
buildings, or portions thereof... a first 
prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of 
$100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes 
of $5 each. 













Street Address........... 






Make of 
CN 5rd cag akan khaniasas 
Limited, Toronto 9, Ont. 
picture. 
on the back of the print. 
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Make of 
ji ar Film Sea aed baa acme hh es hon eee 
Enclose this blank with your entry and mail to Prize Contest Office, Canadian Kodak Co., 
Do not place your name on either the front or the back of any 
Be sure that each entry in the Provincial Child Picture Contest is so designated 


AWARD NO. 8—Interior Pictures—For the 
best inside views of rooms, corridors, stair- 
cases, or other portions of homes or other 
buildings . . . a first prize of $500; a second 
of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each 
and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 9—Still Life Studies—For the 
best pictures of art objects, curios, cut 
flowers, any still-life subjects in artistic 
arrangement ... a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of 
$10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 
AWARD NO. 10—Unusual Photographs— 
For the best pictures made at night; pictures 
of fires, lightning, storms, silhouettes; or any 
pictures that are unusual either as to topic 
or as to photographic treatment . a first 
prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of 
$100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes of 
$5 each. 

Special Prizes for Enlargements—$1,350— 
Any picture is a better picture when enlarged. 
For the best enlargements from negatives 
made on or after March 1, 1929 . . . a first 
prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of 
$100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 50 prizes of 
#5 each. Your film dealer or photo-finisher 
will be glad to help you choose a picture 
likely to win. (See Conditions Nos. 2 and 4.) 


THE JUDGES: Amelita Galli-Curci, Ethel 
Barrymore, Hector Charlesworth, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Clare Briggs, James R. 
Quirk, Rudolf Eickemeyer and Kenneth Wilson 
Williams. For the monthly Child Picture 
Contests, the three last mentioned are the 
judges. 

Enter the contest now! Increase your chance 
of winning by beginning to take pictures at 
once! There is no limit to the number you are 
permitted to submit. The more you enter, the 
more likely you are to capture one of the big 
cash prizes. Clip the entry blank in the corner 
and get your camera out to-day. This may 
prove to be the most profitable advertisement 
you ever read, 


Kodak Film in the familiar 
yellow box is dependably 
uniform. Reduces the danger 
of under or over-exposure. 


It gets the picture. 
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“Through with the Ring” 





100% Fit 


ENE TUNNEY may have put off 


-1e glcves for good. But he’s too 

* man vo give ug the priceless 
habits of physical training that stood 
him in good stead in his profession. 


wise 


Just before his last fight, Tunney said: 
“I started taking Nujol internally 
seven years ago. The first month Nujol 
brought remarkable changes in my 
physical condition. My elimination 
became active and normal. My appe- 
tite increased and a desire for intensive 
training was created. Since that time 
I have taken Nujol about five rights a 
week. I have regulated myself to the 
amount necessary to keep my elimina- 
tion normal. If I discover that I have 
taken an overdose I stop its use for a 
couple of days when I renew my daily 
ractice of taking a swallow trom the 
Gaute before retiring. I have found 
during my seven years’ experience with 
Nujol that it is not habit-forming, or 
in any way unpleasant or harmful.” 


Nujol is not a medicine. It contains 
absolutely no medicine or drugs. It is 
simply a pure substance—perfected by 
the Nujol Laboratories, 26 Broadway, 
New York. It not only prevents an 
excess of body poisons from forming 
(we all have them) but aids in their 
removal, 


You want to be 100% fit as well as the 
next man. Nujol will help you do it. 


Buy a bortle today. You'll find it at all 
drugstores, in sealed packages only. 





Give Them 
the Start 
You Owe 
Them 













By all means let them “raise their own 
crop,” but would you have your children 
come through the struggle you had in 


getting a start? 


What would a little money and a better 
education have meant to you at the 


beginning ? 


Education means money, and an educa- 
tion is even more important today than 


it was when you were young. 


Insurance will enable you to do all you 
would wi-h to do for your children. 
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From Top to Toe 


(Continued from page 30 


heading under which come the straws which 
lead the mode in millinery this spring. 
Bakus, Yeddas, Pandan and the Buntl 
family, in fact all those that come to us from 
the Far East. As to color, the brown tones 
are in high favor, Brioche, Panatela and 
Claro are new shades. Navy blue is much 
seen and promises to be much worn, while 
the black and white of yesteryear is still used. 
For later in the season when warm and 
sunny days demand something shadier, the 
milliners have stored away delectable broad- 
brimmed felts in pastel colors with the 
simplest of trimmings. Reboux favors 
turquoise, Patou yellows that shade to 
orange, while Agnes uses the yellows 
grading to greens. An example is seen in 
the yellow-green felt with narrow band of 
itself and three small quills, navy, brown 
and yellow-green placed at the right. 
(this page from John D. Ivey.) 


Going back to hats shown on page 30, 
at the lower left is a model whose top of 
crown and side trimming are made in one 
of brown gros grain and not quite the same 
shade as the Baku which forms the hat, and 


| there is an insert of black felt at the base of 


the crown—a smart note, this combination 
of black and brown. (From John D. Ivey.) 
The shoe worn with it is of some tan kid 
with a modernistic lustre kid strap, Suntan, 
rose beige and chocolate. (From Newport. ) 


Another shoe, possible accompaniment 
for this hat, is made in the same kids and 
color combinations, but is a step-in pump 
model fastened at the side with a red 
enamel buckle. (Centre at bottom, from 
The Newport Shoe Co.) 


LTHOUGH brims, and moderately 

wide ones too, are the order of the day, 
or rather of the season, here is a hat which 
achieves smartness yet lacks the slightest 
suspicion of brim or trimming. (Left 
centre, from Abbott Bros.) It is of soft 
pliable brown straw braid with loop of 
itself at the left. (Also to be had in other 
colors.) The shoes to wear with such a hat 
are undoubtedly step-in pumps of black 
patent leather, brown or black kid, with 
reptile trimming and amusing new buckle. 
(A La Parisienne Shoe.) 


For the tailleur is a navy blue bicorne of 
Lucille straw, a trig affair from Vasselin 
Villetard, bound with navy taffeta, a sort 
of ear of the straw at the side back, and on 
it an ornament of glass and cornelian. 
(Top, at left centre, G. Goulding & Sons.) 

The shoes suggested for use with it have 
bands of contrasting color and cutouts as 


|trimming, and fastening of eyelets with 


blue silk laces. (Bottom, at left centre. 


| A La Parisienne Shoe. ) 


Another hat even more severely tailored 
is from Agnes. Again we have navy, but 
this time in Paribuntl, even to the knot and 


ends bound with crépe de chine, as is the 
edge, the whole depending for smartness on 
its very new lines. (Lower right, from 
Debenham’s.) Shoes in harmony with this 
model are tailored, but not too tailored, 
made of blue kid in step-in pump lines, with 
touches of suede for contrast. 

Once more suede is used on blue kid shoes, 
this time for underlays at either side of one- 
strap pumps with high slender heels. (At 
bottom, right centre, a Smardon shoe.) It 
accompanies a Monet blue Pandan straw 
hat, a band of powder blue straw set into 
the crown; small bindings of gros grain and 
two round shiny gilt buttons go toward the 
forming of a very smart affair indeed. 
(Top right centre, from Debenham’s. ) 

Black is still good, millinerily speaking, 
and one may well believe it after seeing one 
delightful hat with. glistening straw crown. 
Fine black lace serves the triple purpose of 
trimming, brimming and shading the eyes. 
A charming creation, is it not? (Left 
centre, from John D. Ivey.) Kid shoes 
trimmed with patent leather accompany it. 
The heels are high and the narrow strap is 
fastened with a chased silver buckle. 
(From the Myles Shoe Co.) Of course, 
these may be had in many combinations. 

The hat with matching scarf looms so 
large on the horizon of fashion that one 
example, at least, must be given—an off- 
white Baku using navy and white felt 
skirting for its decoration. The particu- 
larly attractive flat crépe scarf is of novel 
shape, two double half-crescents, one white, 
one navy, seamed together with a bound 
slot at one end—an inadequate description 
of a very clever idea. (Top left, from G. 
Goulding & Son.) A navy blue kid pump 
has three tongues of blue suede bound with 
white, forming a restrained and elegent 
whole, in line and color en rapport with the 
hat. (From the Myles Shoe Co.) 

A second example of the semi-sports hat 
is a grey Baku, foil for the bright hexagon 
circles and ovals of felt set into one side, a 
veritable bouquet of gaiety. (On this page, 
at left, from Debenham’s, Ltd.) 


ANP just a word or two about the hat 
for active sports. Here is one defi- 
nitely linked with the wool costumes so 
much in vogue at the present. It is a white 
wool interwoven with threads of rose and 
green hemp, while green and white gros 
grain is employed for bands, loops and ends. 
The brim does not in the least hide the 
charms of the wearer, though affording the 
necessary shade for the eyes. (Top right, 
from Abbott Bros.) Oxfords to complete 


the sports costume show slight variations 
this year, although the leather and rubber 
heel of slightly higher proportion is a con- 
cession to comfort, and the influence of the 
mode is noticed in the gray calf shoe 
sketched, accented with reptile leather. 
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Does Mating Depend on the 


Mater? 


Continued from page 14 


urge to become a mother, may have been 
right when he replied: “‘Oh, not in the least. 
It’s her urge to become a grandmother that 
gets me!” 

So one day I dared to say: “‘Cy, don’t you 
think it’s time you had some young men 
friends?” 

She stared at me. 

*‘What kind of man do you like, Cy?” 

“I don’t like any kind, Mother.” 

“Well, see here, Cynthia Bright, you’re 
nearly twenty-five; most of your friends are 
older, and only about one in ten of them 
seems to be marrying.” 

For a few minutes it looked as though my 
awakened sense of “duty” might arouse 
irritation on top of misunderstanding. 

Cynthia frowned. ‘Mother, you know 
that college women don’t marry early, 
besides . rg 

“Yes, but just to know a few men, Cy, 
to get the masculine viewpoint.” I laughed 
shakily. ‘“Tell me what kind of man you 
most dislike?” 

She combed back her boyish bob and 
considered. ‘“The small ‘dapper’ kind, I 
think. Oh, I can’t bear a ‘dapper’ man. I 
like them tall, sort of easy and loose-jointed 
and amusing. They must be amusing! I 
don’t care how homely they are.’’ Here she 
experimented with a new shade of powder. 
“I like them musical, interested in light 
opera—and riding. Oh, and not young; the 
young ones are conceited.”” Then discovering 
that she had betrayed her customary reti- 
cence, Cynthia grabbed her tennis-racket 
and fled. 

Here was a task for me! Must I drum up 
someone about thirty-eight, fond of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, an enthusiastic horseman. . . 
I had hardly digested the requirements 
when George dawned on the horizon! 

George was a big chap. verging on thirty. 
Cynthia declared that he was far from 
amusing. However, he took her to concerts, 
riding, dancing. 

I ‘‘fell” for George, quite extravagantly, 
and much to Cynthia’s surprise. If she had 
met him before Annette had stimulated my 
sense of ‘‘duty,’’ she would have been more 
natural in her relations with George. I 
believe she was always a little afraid . . . 
of what I might do. Yet I was very circum- 
spect. Looking at his dark, lively eyes, I 
seemed to see him as a round-faced lad—the 
very little boy I would have rejoiced to own. 

Cynthia grumbled when first I asked him 
to dinner. Yet she went out with him—not 
too eagerly, perhaps. I untied my hobby, 
took some blissful canters. 

The months passed, until—just as he 
seemed to be approaching a mild state of 
devotion—George disappeared! 

Cynthia is as transparent as glass. There 
had been no disagreement, she coolly 
insisted. At last parting they had been the 
best of friends. George was just probably 
rushing some other girl. 

Here was an eye-opener for me! I confided 
in a trio of other mothers—close friends, 
learned that disappearing was a little habit 
of the modern man. 

“They don’t know their own minds,” 
observed Marion’s mother. 

‘And so the girls, in self-defence, are shy 
about taking them seriously,” added the 
mother of Amy. 

“Young folks of to-day are all cold,” 
agreed Jean’s little mater. 

I confess I felt hot. Perhaps I had no 
right to. Perhaps it suddenly occurred to 
George that he was getting in a little deep. 
Maybe it scared him to reflect that he might 
be the only pebble on Cynthia’s beach! At 
any rate, in my J/aissez-faire manner, I had 
neglected even trying to provide competi- 
tion. 

So the problem stated in my title was 
again my concern. Were Annette and 
Pepys right? Did I lack the proper match- 


making guile inherent in Bernard Shaw’s | 
mothers? To my trio of authorities I had to | 


add another—Dorothy Dix, broadcaster of 
advice for feminine ears. I had discovered in 
her columns the following: “A mother 
should have gumption enough to know that 
it is part of a mother’s duty to helpJher 
daughters secure good husbands . . . She 
provides the doormat on which ‘Welcome’ 
is printed for eligible youths . . Asa 
matrimonial advance agent there is nobody 
equal to a mother who knows her business.” 
And more to the same effect—advice as to 
“feeding the brute—”’ tactics described for 
luring on the prey without alarming him, or 
letting him know that the issue was not of 
his own contriving. 


Here was the whole situation in a nut- 
shell! I had been “letting George do it,” 
and George had not done it! 


MY‘ MOOD of perplexed indignation I 

set aside eventually in a bold disregard 
of the authorities. I turned to fact and 
experience. and here I found much assurance 
enough to cool me off immediately. Was not 
most of this advice mere twaddle after all? 
For. in how many cases had direct and pre- 
concerted—notice that I say “direct and 
pre-concerted’’—action on the part of the 
mother resulted in a happy marriage, or in 
any marriage at all, for her daughter? It is 


difficult to decide what lies behind each | 
union, but my experience told me that | 
daughters of scheming, match-making moth- 
That | 


ers had married—or not married. 
daughters of guileless or indifferent or 
neglectful mothers had married—or not 
married. Motherless daughters had married 
—or not married. Even one outstanding 
case, in which an extraordinarily spineless 
girl had been married to a title, as it seemed 
through the efforts of her mother’s forceful, 
vibrant personality, left large room for 
doubt. Men are of all sorts. That vitality 
which Shaw calls the Life Force, and de- 
scribes as the magnet which women of quick 
instincts use to attract mates, does not 
influence every type of man. In other words, 
all men are not the slaves of “It.” 


Finally, I broke loose. I felt free again. 
After all, as Amy’s mother puts it, a spirited 
girl resents interference, and a spiritless girl 
is not likely to achieve matrimony, in any 
case. When all is said and done, very many 
of the sex prefer a single life. Maternal 
intervention might work without irritation 
or humiliation in those cases where mother 
and daughter frankly co-operate, but where 
in all conscience, is such a situation found? 


Who am I to meddle with other lives— 
even my daughter’s? My own mother did 
not meddle with mine. We fell in love—he 
and I—madly, feverishly, youthfully, jeal- 
ously, radiantly in love! It just isn’t done 
nowadays, that’s all. Nature has wisely 
inoculated the young with a cool antidote 
against the increasing freedom, the sensuous 
sights, sounds and pleasures of this modern 
day. 

So, because she’s a very genuine soul, 


Martha is herself again. Pleasant, she hopes, | 
hospitable, too—if a trifle offhand. Should | 


Cynthia, Kay, Julie, and Hazel, fifteen years 
hence, be known as “The Four Misses 
Bright,’”’ Mater Martha won’t be down- 
hearted. 
Georges—and none of them does it! She will 
pity them, poor fools, for not recognizing 
pure gold when they see it. 


Meanwhile, George the First has returned. | 
It took some | 


Quite casually, of course. 
persuading before Cynthia went about with 
him again, but Mater did not do the per- 
suading. Let George do it—or not do it— 
Mater says. But sometimes, because hope 
springs eternal, she descends from her 
hobby to poke the fat occupants of passing 
perambulators! 


“he 


ais 














Not even if there arrive four | 
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When he comes to your house: :: 


he comes 


Hes the authorized, bonded Rep- 
resentative of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company—a world-wide 
organization of service to women 
who sew. He is one of 10,000 in 
the United Statesand Canadaalone. 
Buteachisalocalrepresentative. The 
man who calls on you is a resident 
of your community. He is as much 
interested in serving you as your 
neighborhood banker or merchant. 
He is building a permanent business 
and he knows that one of his great- 
est assets is the good will of enthusi- 
astic customers. Therefore his first 
concern always is to serve you hon- 
estly, faithfully and intelligently. 

He has been carefully selected 
for his work. He has been trained 
by experts. When he comes to you 
he is qualified to discuss your needs 
and problems and to demonstrate 
to you the advantages, the en- 
joyment and the economies of the 
modern way to sew. 

The modern Singer Electric has 
simply revolutionized sewing in the 
home. Once you sit down before 
it, once you feel its instant response 
to your slightest wish, you will real- 
ize that it is utterly different from 
any machine you have ever used. 


to SERVE 


Butyou must make that test to know. 
And so the Singer man in your com’ 
munity comes to invite you to take 
any modern Singer into your home 
and use it without the slightest ob- 
ligation. He comes to show you how 
you can find real enjoyment in plan- 
ning and making clothes for your- 
self and the children and curtains 
and draperies for your home, how 
you can make a dress in a fraction 
of the time it used to take, how you 
can do quickly the deft finishing you 
thought must be done by hand. 
You will find that the magic means 
to this modern way to sew can be 
yours at surprisingly small cost. For 
the Singer man is authorized to 
make you a generous allowance on 
your present machine and arrange 
for the balance to be paid in small 
monthly sums which your Singer 
will save over and over again. 

So if your home is one where the 
modern Singer Electric and the 
delights of modern sewing are not 
yet known, welcome the Singer man 
when he calls on you. His com- 
ing can mean the beginning of a 
new experience that you will en- 
joy and profit by all through life. 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


SINGER ELECTRIC 


Sewing (a : 


Singer Machines are sold only through 
Singer salesmen and the Company's 
own shops, located in every community 
and identified by the famous red "'S". 


rr 










> | 


Machines 


If the Singer man has not yet 
reached you, ‘phone the nearest 
Singer Shop and ask for a machine 
on the Self Demonstration Plan. 





Factory: St. Johns, P. Q. 
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Fashion’s Freshest 
Lingerie Creations 


Hosiery That Keeps You 
in Step with Style 

Underthings of exquisite thistle- 
down softness, of rich, silky lustre, 

of great wash-and-wear ability. 
These are the qualities which thau- 
sands of Canadian women find 
only in Watson’s lingerie. Our 
Spring Needle knitting process gives 
you this super-rayon—woven from 
strong, silken strands—the ideal 
fabric for the fastidious woman’s 
wardrobe, 


Silk never has been converted 
into daintier beauty, never has had 
a more alluring grace than is found 
in Penmans New Full Fashioned 


Silk Hosiery. 


Skillfully reinforced at all points 
of wear, their ‘‘mileage”’ is amazing. 
A firmer, finer, more even weave 
gives extra strength and stretch. 
The beauty of their fresh Parisian 
oan is retained to the journey’s 
end. 


In no other hosiery will you find 
such a galaxy of colorings, such an 
interesting variety of weights and 
textures. The styles are actual 
replicas of those now favored by 
the smart women of Paris and 
London. 


Silk-to-the-hem and all silk, 
$1.50 to $2.00 a pair. 


pa 


FULL FASHIONED HOSE 






ENMANS Full Fashioned 
Hosiery and Watson’s 
Lingerie—designed by 
master stylists. Richly 
imaginative,intomorrow’s 
colors. If you would have 
up-to-the-moment_ smart- 
ness, remember the names 
when you buy—Penmans 
Hosiery and Watson’s 
Lingerie—a Penmans 
product. 


The youthful, slenderizing cut of 
Watson’s lingerie enhances the 
natural beauty of the figure. And 
the colors! Brilliant as autumn 
leaves—soft as southern skies. 
Watson’s dyes set a new standard 
of beauty and absolute fastness of 
color, 








Ask to see the Watson's array of 
charming negligees—pantees with 
special snug-fitting cuffs—pajamas 
of surpassing loveliness. 
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LINGERIE 
A Penmans Product 
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A NEW COLOUR CHOICE 


IN EXTENSION RODS 


FOR W 


DOOR 


Kirsch flat extension curtain 
rods are reflecting a new 
style trend. They now ap- 
pear in two beautiful new 
finishes ... in dainty old 
ivory and rich statuary 
bronze . to harmonize 
with the woodwork of the 
rooms in which they are to 
be used. 





Pleasing window draping 
treatmentscan be obtained 
with Kirsch Atavio Work 
atacostas low as $3.50 a 
window, including red, 
center andendornaments, 
brackets and rings. 


If rooms are to be cheery and bright and invit- 
ing, windows must welcome sunshine and fresh 
air. With the passing of stuffy lambrequins and 
dust-gathering valances, the drapery hardware 
that was once hidden behind them has come 
out into the open... to be judged on its own 
merits . . . to add to or detract from the beauty 
of the window treatment. 


So these two beautiful new finishes were added 
to the familiar brass ... and now even the 
inexpensive flat extension rod, originated by 
Kirsch, harmonizes with its surroundings . . 

adds to the beauty of windows at which it is used. 


Many months were spent in experiments to 
produce finishes that will endure. They are 
exclusive with Kirsch . . . not to be duplicated 
anywhere, because the materials and manufac- 
turing and finishing processes are nowhere 
duplicated. 

The same attention is paid to quality through- 
out the entire Kirsch line decorative dra- 
pery hardware in an infinite variety of styles 


Drape 


INDOW OR 


DRAPING 


and colour harmo- 
nies, making possible 
countless window 
and door treatments 
in the spirit of today. 


If a gay colour note 
is desired, there is 
Kirsch Atavio Work 

ornamental de- 
signs and rich colours 
in cast aluminum. 
And for vogue and 
individuality ... 
Kirsch Wrought Iron 
Drapery Hardware . . . every piece hand-ham- 
mered, and never exactly duplicated. 


All Kirsch cut-to-measure hardware permits the 
use of Perfected Draw Cord Equipment with 
its many exclusive Kirsch features . . . concealed 
cords that cannot knot or tangle . . . draperies 
overlapping at the center when drawn. 


With the coming of spring, every woman faces 
the problem of adding some fresh, new touch 
of colour and beauty to her home, to match the 
season out-of-doors. A simple change of drap- 
ing treatments is the easiest, most effective 
solution of this problem. 


To aid in achieving beautiful new effects, and 
in selecting correct hardware, the 1929 Kirsch 
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Book has been prepared .. . a style-book of 
window and door draping treatments. It illus- 
trates many beautiful drapery effects . . . it is a 
guide to subtle colour harmonies . . . it tells 
you how to take proper care of curtains . 
how to make and hang your own draperies . . . 
how to dye and launder them. 


Send the coupon for your copy today. There 
is no obligation. 
a ne 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of Canada, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. 


You may send me the 1929 Kirsch Book without charge. 
Name nai aaa eee 
Address aaa a ss 


City Province 
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Sunshine of yellow daffo- 
dils and butterflies carry 


out the illusion, 
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Favors of violet shoulder 
bouquets, yellow crepe 
paper candy baskets, butter- 
Sly or face-flower place 
cards, and a centrepiece of 
mixed spring flowers. 


A Springtime Luncheon 


By SYBIL GAYFORD RHIND 


bD ON’T you think there is something particularly 
delightful about a gay springfluncheon party? Spring is 
essentially a happy time; there are new clothes, beautiful 
flowers, sunshine and the feeling in the air which accom- 
panies these things, so, if you are planning to entertain, 
make out your invitation list and prepare to enjoy your own 
party. 

When bridge is to follow, a luncheon first means that 
play will commence promptly. This is an advantage, 
when you consider how often at an afternoon bridge the 
refreshments have to be hurried at the end, sometimes some 
of the guests leaving before tea is served. You frequently 
hear it moaned: “My dear, these teas ruin my evening 
meal. I can never eat any dinner when I’ve had a late 
afternoon tea.” Luncheon parties eliminate all this. 

Eight guests make an ideal small, friendly bridge lunch- 
eon. Of course, more can be invited if desired, but it is a 
wise plan for the hostess to count herself out as far as the 
card-playing goes, then, if someone should fall down in the 
end, she can fill in. However, this idea does not apply so 
well when having three tables, for thirteen would then sit 
down to the luncheon table! 

Appropriate decorations, color scheme, favors and tallies 
are especially important at a spring party. It is more 
attractive in many ways to serve luncheon in the dining 
room, at one artistically decorated table, than it is to use 
bridge tables for this purpose. The card tables are then in 
readiness, tallies can be given out, and the 
game started immediately the luncheon is over. 
There is no confusion of clearing away, and 
the whole atmosphere is more inviting. 


The Luncheon Table 


Yellow is a good color for this 
time of the year. A plain, 
colored linen 
luncheon set 
strikes a new note. 
There are many 
of these colored 
linens being used 
now. Those in 
the pale shades of 
green, yellow and 
mauve are very 
pleasing. 

Spring flowers, 
arranged in a low 
bowl or basket, 
make a delightful 
table decoration. 
Daffodils, free- 
sias, tulips, mari- 
golds, purple 
stock, Spanish iris 
and pussywillow 


A new trifle recipe, ts interest- 
ing. This one, given as an 
alternative dessert, is a par- 
ticularly happy combination. 





are a glorious combination of color and fragrance. Color 
can be added to the table scheme with dainty, yellow paper 
baskets, some filled with candy and others with salted nuts. 
These baskets can be made from waxed paper containers, 
covered with yellow crépe paper, with fluted edges, and a 
paper-bound wire forming the handle, finished with a green 
and yellow gauze bow on top. Cream or ivory candles in 
amber holders, and a green linen luncheon set add to the 
attractiveness of the table shown in photograph. 


Place Cards 


Effective place cards with yellow butterflies on them can 
easily be made at home. Obtain a package of white 
correspondence cards, a box of butterfly stickers and a pair 
of sharp scissors. Cut the correspondence cards widthwise 
in strips one and a quarter inches wide. Cut as many 
strips as the required number of place cards. Mitre each 
end of the strip to a sharp point. The best way to do this 
accurately is to cut a piece of notepaper the same size as the 
strip of correspondence card, fold in half lengthwise, 
measure down one inch along the open edge and cut across 
from that point to the extreme top of the folded side. 
Open out the paper. Then place this pattern over the ends 
of the card strips, and cut to pattern, one at a time to 
insure a cleanly cut edge. Bend back the mitred end, and 
you will then have place cards that will stand securely. 












Decorate with the butterfly stickers, placing butterflies not 
stiffly upright, but at an angle to make them look as if they 
were flying. 

More elaborate place cards, as shown in photograph, can 
be made with the same yellow crépe paper used for candy 
baskets. Make a wide petalled, crépe flower. Cut out or 
paint a pretty girl’s head or face, and glue to centre of 
flower. Attach flower at back to a firm, paper-bound wire 
stalk, forming a stand at the base. Finish with a narrow, 
yellow tulle bow and fasten on a slip of paper for name. 
Make any height desired. The one in the photograph 
stands six inches high. 


Favors 


Small nosegays of fresh violets, to be used as shoulder 
bouquets. make delightful luncheon favors. Ordinary 
small bunches of violets, with a large corsage pin stuck 
through them for the convenience of the guests, will answer 
the purpose nicely. If something richer is desired, the 
violets can be arranged with stiff, paper lace frills behind 
them, the stalks bound with silver metal paper, and tied 
ribbon or narrow tulle. These corsages are easily made at 
home, but, if preferred, the florists will supply them at this 
time of the year for 75 cents each. If made at home, the 
corsage paper frills can be obtained from florist for 10 cents 
each. Ordinary round paper lace cake doilies, five inches in 
diameter, sold in 10-cent packages, will do 
quite well, but care must be taken not to make 
the hole for the flowers in the centre too big or 
the flowers will not stay upright. A stiffer 
frill is obtained if two doilies are 
used, closely pressed together to 
look like one. They come 
packed very tight together. 


Bridge Prize 


A new idea for 
a bridge prize is 
to give a cushion 
made in the shape 
of a heart, club, 
spade or diamond. 
Forms for these 
cushions can be 
obtained at most 
departmental 
stores. Cover the 
form with felt, 
black taffeta or 
satin and around 
the edges put pip- 
ing of a contrast- 


(Continued on 
page 68) 


Pineapple sherry russe with 
candied violets is an original 
and beautiful dessert. The 
recipe here given serves nine. 
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for two hours. Strain, when cold remove 
all fat. This stock should be made the day 
before it is to be used in order to be quite 
free from fat. Re-heat and add sherry just 
before serving. Send to table very hot. 


Croutons 


Cut stale bread into one-inch cubes. 
Dip in warm milk. Place on slightly 
greased pie plate and bake in moderate oven 
until a golden brown. Serve hot. 


Crab and Egg Salad 


Crab meat 

4 hard cooked eggs 
Chateau cheese 
Head lettuce 
Celery 
Olives 
Parsley 
Mayonnaise 
Paprika 


Arrange cup-shaped leaves of crisp let tuce 
on salad plate. Drain liquor frem {irst- 
class can of Japanese crab. Marinate crab 
meat with small amount of mayonnaise. 
Pile generous proportion of crab on lettuce, 
top with a teaspoonful of mayonnaise and 
sprinkle with paprika. Cut eggs in quar- 
ters, lengthwise, and arrange on lettuce in 
shape of flower petals, with half an olive for 
centre. Soften cheese, cream well with 
knife, roll into shape of small carrots, using 
tiny sprig of parsley to represent carrot top, 
place on lettuce. Garnish salad with celery 
and olives. One medium sized tin of crab 
will be sufficient for four servings. Allow 
one egg for each flower. 


Wine Trifle 


Stale white or sponge cake 
114 cupfuls port wine 

2 tablespoonfuls ground coffee 

1 pint of milk 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 tablespoonful sugar 

2 dessertspoonfuls cornstarch 
Salt 

lf pint of whipping cream 
Blanched almonds 
Yellow gum drops 


Cut stale cake into slices and pile high 
in a glass dish. Pour slowly one cupful of 
port wine over cake, saving the other half 
cupful. Allow wine to soak into cake well. 
Cover and put away to stand for half an 
hour. Stir together sugar, cornstarch and 
salt and combine with well-beaten eggs. 
Scald milk with coffee, strain, add pinch of 
salt, pour slowly over egg mixture, stirring 
well and cook for ten minutes in double 
boiler. Cool, add remaining wine, a little 
at a time to prevent curdling. Pour over 
cake. Whip cream and cover top of trifle 
with it. Stick with blanched almonds 
halved lengthwise, and garnish with halved, 
yellow gum drops. Serve cold. 


Grapefruit Cocktail 


1 can of grapefruit 
2 oranges 
14 cuptul of pineapple juice 
* 1 teaspoonful lemon juice 
Grapes 


Peel oranges, remove white membrane, 
divide into sections, take out pips, cut into 
small pieces with scissors. Add to sections | 
of canned grapefruit. Add pineapple juice | 
and few drops of lemon juice to taste, | 
combine well. Put into cocktail glasses, | 
top with skinned, seeded grapes, serve with 
orange spoons on service plates. 


Cheese Soufflé 


3 cupfuls stale bread-crumbs 

4 cupfuls of milk 

4 eggs, well beaten 

2 cupfuls of strong, grated cheese 
Salt 
Pepp-r 


Heat milk and pour on bread-crumbs, 
add pepper and salt. Cool, stir in cheese. 
When cold fold in beaten eggs. Pour into a 
deep dish, such as custards are baked in, 
stand dish in larger pan containing water, 
bake slowly in moderate oven until soufflé 
is firm and a golden brown on top. Never 
allow a soufflé to boil. 
make nine luncheon servings. 


Pineapple Sherry Russe, with 
Candied Violets 


16 lb. of ladyfingers 

14 pint of milk 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

1 cupful of sherry 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of almond essence 
Gelatine to set 1 imperial pint 
Small can of pineapple rings 

1 oz. of candied violets 


Dampen mould, line with ladyfingers 
split in halves lengthwise, having rounded 
sides next to mould. A mould eight inches 
long, four and a half inches wide and two 
and a half inches deep is best for this 
dessert, but a pint pudding bowl will 
answer. Soak ladyfingers thoroughly with 
the sherry, using a teaspoon to pour it over 
them, and keeping their shape intact. 
Soften gelatine in a quarter of a cupful of 
cold water. Whip cream. Warm milk 
slightly, add sugar and almond essence, put 
in gelatine and stir over a low heat until 
gelatine is dissolved. Care must be taken 
that milk is not too hot or gelatine may 
curdle it. Strain through muslin into a 
china bowl. Put away until cold and 
beginning to set, then fold, with fork, into 
whipped cream. Add any sherry that is 
left, drop by drop. Pour mixture into the 
lined mould, put away until next day. Run 
knife carefully round edges, turn on to a 
large dish, and garnish top with candied 
violets. Form a border around dish with 
half rings of canned pineapple. Serve cold. 
Sufficient to serve nine at a luncheon. 


Russian Tea 


Make tea as usual, allowing one tea- 
spoonful of tea for each person and one for 
the pot. Pour through strainer into cups. 
Add thin slice of lemon, free from pips, to 
each cup. Sugar may be added but never 
milk or cream. A thin slice of orange is 
sometimes added, this gives a piquant taste 
to clear tea. In Russia, in fruit season, one 
strawberry is added to each cup. 





This quantity will 
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Its cure 1s not 
in bottles = but in 


plenty of 
SUMMER GREENS 


Who hasn’t had “spring fever’’—one time 
or another? 

That tired and listless feeling, that lack of 
interest in meals, the hope that spring is 
just around the corner—sure signs of too 
little exercise, too heavy foods to eat! 

Fortunately, for all of us, there’s much less 
of it today—mostly because more women 
have learned the importance of balancing 
winter meals. Years ago, doctors prescribed 
spring bitters—and grandmothers dosed 
their families with sulphur and molasses or 
herb tea. Now, we know that such things are 
not the real answer—that plenty of fruits 
and vegetables will go much further to keep 
us active and well. 

And what's true of these foods as a class is 
especially true of spinach and other leafy 
greens. Nature has done more than give 
them spring-time freshness 
and tempting flavor—she has 
provided, particularly in spin- 
ach, the “bulk” or roughage 
to help balance heavier winter 
foods. 

On top of that, with lavisn 
hand, she has given spinach 
almost every mineral salt our 
bodies require—and most of 
the vitamins, too—so essen- 
tial to body growth and 
strength. 

Of course, fresh spinach is 
practically out of the question 
now—both on account of its 
scarcity and its high cost. But 
that shouldn’t keep anyone 
from serving spinach often. 
De. Monte Canned Spinach 
has advantages all its own 
which raw spinach can never 
offer-—at any season! 

What housewife, for in- 
stance, ever enjoyed the job 
of washing spinach? It’s real 
work at best! If you could see 
the green leaves, fresh and crisp from the 
fields, tossed about in great wire cylinders 
under pressure jets of water, you would un- 
derstand why DEL Monte Spinach is so uni- 
formly free from grit and such a real help in 
saving kitchen hours. ‘ 

Added to that, DEL Monte Spinach is sur- 
prisingly low in cost! Particularly when you 













Trimming and sorting Del Monte Spinach—just 
part of the tedious work of preparation that is 
done for you by skilled Del Monte workers, 








Special Spinach Recipes - Free 


The DEL MONTE Spinach 
folder shown here, with our 
other recipe leaflets and “‘DEL 
MONTE Fruit Book’’, suggest 
many ways to add simple, eco- 
nomical variety to everyday 
meals, Sent free to you. Ad- 
dress Dept. 36-W, California 
Packing Cor 
Francisco, California, 


ys 
SPINACH 


figure that over two pounds of the finest 
fresh spinach grown—more than half a peck 
raw—are used for each large No. 2!4 DEL 
MONTE can. 

And fortunately for the housewife who 
wants to serve spinach often, it’s a most ver- 
satile food! No need to fear monotony here. 
DeEL Monte Spinach is ready to serve—in a 
dozen delightful, tasty ways. 

Simplest of all, and probably the most 
popular, is to serve DEL Monte Spinach 
heated, just as it comes from the can. Be sure 
to season with plenty of butter, pepper and 
salt. Bacon, cut in small pieces and fried, will 
add a new delicious flavor. Creamed spinach 
is simply DEL Monte Spinach chopped fine, 
heated with a thin white 
sauce to give it body. One cup 
of Det Monte Spinach, 
drained and chopped with % 
cup California walnuts, 1 tea- 
spoon of salt, 4% teaspoon of 
pepper, makes a delightful 
combination vegetable dish 
when baked in the hollowed 
out centers of 6 well cooked, 
peeled onions. Cream of spin- 
ach soup is always welcome. 
And spinach loaf, prepared 
from 14 cups drained, chop- 
ped Det Monte Spinach, 1 
cup sifted dry bread crumbs, 
1 cup grated cheese, 1 well 
beaten egg, 1 teaspoon salt, 
4 teaspoon pepper and 1 
tablespoon lemon juice,baked 
in a moderate oven with DEL 
Monte Tomato Sauce, is a 
most satisfying main course 
dish, 

And don’t forget that there 
are many other DEL MONTE 
Products, offering equally 
fine opportunity for keeping spring meals 
fresh, healthful and tempting. The DEL 
Monvre line includes a wide assortment of 
canned fruits, vegetables, canned fish, condi- 
ments and relishes, dried fruits, raisins, and 
prepared foods. Why not insist that your 
grocer carry the ones you want? And better 
still, keep a well stocked pantry yourself. 
You know, in advance, 
the quality you're get- 
ting—the same depend- 
able, uniform quality, 
no matter what variety, 
no matter when or where 
you buy. 


wration, San 


Spinach and rice—just one 
of many healthful, delicious 
lishe prepared with this 


tempting green, 
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Rich, Full 


Flavour! 


Always just as fresh, as 
delicious as when it 
comes from the shell is 
Baker’s Coconut. You’ll 
find it adds a rich, 
tempting flavour to all 
your coconut desserts, 
because only finest coco- 
nuts from selected 
tropical groves are 
chosen for the Baker 
process. In packages, 
tins and by the pound. 





TRY THIS RECIPE 
Coconut Chocolate Pie 


6 tablespoons sifted Swans Down Cake 
Flour 
34 cup sugar 
16 teaspoon salt 
3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened Choco- 
late, cut in small pieces 
2 cups milk, scalded 
2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
1 cup Baker’s Coconut 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
4 tablespoons sugar 
2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Combine flour, sugar, salt and chocolate. 


Add milk gradually, place in double | 


boiler, and cook until thickened, stir- 


boiler, add coconut, and cook 3 to 4 
minutes longer. Add vanilla. Cool. Pour 
into pie shell. Top with meringue made 
by folding sugar into egg whites. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 12 to 15 
minutes, or until delicate brown. 


BAKER'S 
ONUT 


Write for free Book- 
let of delicious 
recipes to Franklin 
Baker Ltd., Sterling 
Tower, Toronto. 

A2-29-M 
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ring constantly. Pour small amount of | 
mixture over egg yolks, returnto double | 


Rabbit 


Bees 


(Continued from page 11 ) 


“Well,” he said finally, “I’ll just have to go 
home and get some more Easter for them.” 
He looked over toward the boat and saw 
that it was nodding at him as though to 
say, ‘Yes, that’s what you'll have to do.” 

“But,” he hesitated, looking at the little 

girl, ‘‘won’t you be awfully lonely?” 

“What, with Easter and the ducks and 

the rabbit—and the eggs, and surely you'll 
be coming back again?” 
“Of course, now that the boat knows the 
| way, we'll be here every year. Next year 
| I can bring you a few chickens.” 
“Next year?” laughed the baby rabbit. 
‘Just look.” 

The pink eggs were breaking open! 

“But they’re cooked,’’ protested The 
Rabbit. « 

“Not the pink ones,” chuckled the baby 
‘rabbit. ‘The Rooster just brushed them 
with that tail feather of his you threw in 
the red pot. He wanted Everybody to 
know what really hatched out of Easter 
eggs.” 

“Bless my soul!”’ blustered The Rabbit— 
but he was secretly pleased that The 
Rooster had had so much sense of humor. 

The little boat was rocking impatiently 
now. 

“I’m afraid,” apologized The Rabbit, 
“that I’ll have to be hurrying home. You 
see, I’ve still got to bring Easter to Every- 
body. “Now,” he turned to the ducklings, 
“grow up and be good ducks. Remember 
what a wonderful woman The Duck is. 
And you,” he said turning sternly to the 
| baby rabbit, “look after those young chicks 

and be careful you don’t hatch out a boiled 
egg.” 
| “Then he turned to the little girl. 

“IT don’t know your name, I’m afraid 

“Neither do I,” said the little girl wist- 
fully. 

“Well, then, let me see,”’ said The Rabbit, 
“couldn’t we name you after Easter some 
way? Why, why, my dear, you’re crying. 
| Don’t you know if you cry in the sunshine 
| it makes a rainbow? Why, my goodness, 
child—you must be April!” 

“Then,” answered the little girl more 
| brightly, “you'll always think of April at 
| Easter?” 

“April at Easter?” pondered The Rabbit, 
“Easter at April? Well, you can rest 
assured of one thing, my dear—I might 
come a little earlier but I’d never come 
later.” 








“Very well, then,” said April, and 


stopped crying at once. 


By that time the little boat was positively | 


prancing. 


“T must get back!’’ repeated The Rabbit, 


and with a bound he leapt over the bank 
to the deck. 

At once the sails puffed out. The sun- 
shine had crept back and climbed all over 
the masts again. 

“Happy Easter!’ shouted The Rabbit, as 
the boat turned out into the big waters. 

They all watched him out of sight, until 
the little boat looked like a wee golden leaf 
on the water. 

+ * * 

“Well, well, well/’’ The Rooster greeted 
him, as he sailed up the creek hours later, 
‘‘Where have you been?” 

“Oh, hurry, 
terribly worried and excited again, 
to bring Easter to Everybody. 


We got 


lost—I left it all with April—there isn’t 
much time. . .” 
“So!” The Rooster crossed his wings 


with dignity. ““You forgot Everybody?” 
“TI didn’t forget—of course not—we got 


lost, I tell you. and now I’ve got to start all | 


over again.” 

“It’s too late now,’ 
reproachfully. 

The poor Rabbit buried his face in his 


hands as he saw The Duck solemnly towing | 


off the little boat as though its work were 
done. 


“her little feet were so pale. She’d never 
seen sunshine—her father had rheumatism. 
Oh my goodness, I don’t care even if I have 
missed Everybody. I’m glad I brought 
Easter to April.” 

The Rooster was standing quietly looking 
down at him. 

“It’s all right, old man,” he said finally. 
“The Duck and I managed somehow. It 
was a wonderful year, you know, and there 
were lots of eggs. Of course,”” he couldn’t 
help adding slyly, ‘“‘we didn’t have any 
rabbit eggs, but . . .” 

“Then you brought Easter to Everybody, 
after all?’”’ cried The Rabbit, catching The 
Rooster’s wings in his paws. ‘Oh, I might 
have known no matter what I did, you 
wouldn’t fail me!” 

“No,” said The Rooster, leaning down 
and rubbing his comb lovingly against The 
Rabbit’s ear—‘‘and I’m glad you met poor 
April, anyway. Because, you see, Easter 
comes in March this year!” 


ae 


ps 


| 


| 


ing color. Appliqué on top right corner of 
the cushion a small felt symbol of same 
| Shape as the cushion, in a color that will 
show up well. 


The Menu 


It is something a little different to have 
the food blend in with the general color 
combination of the table. With yellow for 
| the color scheme, the following menus are 
practical and appetizing. Using amber 
| glass ware in place of china, with favors of 
| violets, the table will be very effective. 


Menu I 
Chicken Bouillon Croutons 
Crab and Egg Salad Hot Biscuits 


Wine Trifle 


Candy Salted Nuts 


| Coffee 


(Continued from page 66) 


Menu II 


Grapefruit Cocktail 
Cheese Soufflé Hot Rolls 
Pineapple Sherry Russe 
Candy Salted Nuts 
Russian Tea 


Chicken Bouillon 


Chicken bones and carcass 
6 celery stalks 
1 onion 
1 carrot 
2 bay leaves 
2 wineglassfuls sherry 
Pepper 
Salt 


Cover bones with cold water. Bring to 
boil, add vegetables and seasoning, boil 
hard for five minutes, then simmer slowly 


hurry,” panted the Rabbit, | 
“T’ve got | 


’ boomed The Rooster | 


“She looked so cold,” sobbed The Rabbit, 
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No other Tea 
|offers you such 
FINE 






te 





Chase &Sanborn’s 


SUPERIOR 
&,, TEA 


CK: Green OR 


In sealed air-tight packages 


A sample will be gladly mailed 
on request to Chase & Sanborn, 
Montreal. 
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Dry mouth and parched 
throat are grateful for the 
refreshing coolness of : 
Wrigley’s Spearmint. 


Wrigley’s whitens teeth, 
sweetens the mouth, clears 
the throat and aids digestion, 
while the act of chewing 
calms and soothes the nerves. 





For Polishing 
Silver 


England's Favourite 
Silver Polish 


Sold in boxes: 25 cents 


acents-F, L. BENEDICT & Co. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal 








6 Doz. 
- | For Marking 
Clothing &Linen 


Save Confusion and Losses ‘ 
Order trom your, Dealer or Writtm’ 


is 0-&I5.Cash, Inc. 
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such widely varying types --- 


yet all screen stars alike have the vital appeal of smooth skin 


9 out of 10 screen stars keep their 
skin lovely with Lux Toilet Soap - - - 


AN exquisite velvety skin is any girl’s 
greatest charm, and for the screen 
star it is a// important, 39 leading 
motion picture directors say. 


_ “T don’t know a single girl without 
lovely skin who has won enough of the 


} 


BLONDES 










Marion Davies says: ‘‘I Esther Ralston, Para- 
am delighted with Lux mount—‘‘It is excellent 
Toilet Soap for deliciously for keeping the skin 


smooth ‘studio skin.’ ’’ delightfully smooth.’’ 





Ld | 
Dorothy Mackaill, First 


National — ‘‘Lux Toilet 
Soap is lovely forthe skin.” 


BRUNETTES 


Anna Q. Nilsson, R.K.O. 
—‘‘It is a splendid aid in 
keeping the skin velvety.’”’ 









Billie Dove, First National 
—‘‘I find Lux Toilet Soap 
delightfully pure and so 
very refreshing.’’ 


Bebe Daniels, Paramount 
—‘‘Lux Toilet Soap helps 
so much to keep the skin 
smooth and lovely.’’ 





Louise Brooks says: ‘‘It 
gives the skin the satin 
smoothness a screen star’s 
skin must have.”’ 


Lupe Velez, United Art- 
ists, says: ‘‘Lux Toilet 
Soap certainly keeps my 
skin velvety.’’ 


, RED-HEADS 


public to become a star,” says William 
Beaudine, director for Fox. 


“Exquisite smooth skin is the all 
important asset of the star who must 
face into the glaring lights of the close- 
up,” Joan Crawford explains. 


The next time you see any of these 
lovely screen stars in a close-up, notice 
how smooth Lux Toilet Soap keeps her 
skin. “It gives my skin that beautiful 
smoothness I thought only the finest 
French soaps gave,” Renée Adorée says. 





Clara Bow, Paramount — 
**Lux Toilet Soap helps 
keep the skin in perfect 


condition.”’ fresh and smooth.”’ 


Nine out of ten screen stars are devoted 
to Lux Toilet Soap, and all the great 
film studios have made it the official 
soap for their dressing rooms. 

You, too, will like the way this white, 
daintily fragrant soap lathers so gener- 
ously even in hard water! It is made by 
the famous French method. Buy several 
cakes—today. 





Nancy Carroll, Paramount 
—‘‘Lux Toilet Soap helps 
keep one’s skin so 
flawless for the camera.’’ 


More of the many stars 
who use this soap: 


BLONDES 


Phyllis Haver—Pathe 
Mcay McAvoy—Warner Brothers 
Jeanette Loff—Pathe 
Gilda Gray—Independent 
Lois Moran—Fox 
Mae Murray—Independent 
Greta Nissen—Independent 
Vera Reynolds—Independent 


BRUNETTES 


Madge Bellamy—Fox 

Olive Borden—Independent 
Mary Duncan—Fox 

Marie Prevost—Independent 

Aileen Pringle—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Irene Rich—Independent 
Dorothy Sebastian—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Virginia Valli—Independent 


BROWN 


se oy 





Evelyn Brent, Paramount 
—‘‘Lux Toilet Soap is so 
delightfully pleasing and 
soothing.’’ 


smoothness.’’ 
RED-HEADS 


Mary Astor—Foxr 
Sally Eilers—Mack Sennett-Pathé 
Merna Kennedy—Universal 
Jacqueline Logan—Pathé 
Audrey Ferris—Warner Brothers 
Margaret Livingston—Columbig 
Myrna Loy—Warner Brothers 
Blanche Mehaffey—Independent 


BROWN HAIR 


Betty Bronsor—Warner Brothers 
Sue Carol—Independent 
Betty Compson—I ndependent 
Doris Kenyon—Independent 
Patsy Ruth Milier—Independent 
Mary Philbin—Universal 





Mary Brian, Paramount 
—‘‘Lux Toilet Soap is 
lovely for keeping one’s 


And many, many other lovely stars skin in perfect condition.”” 





sare TUX “Loilet Soap 
IO¢ 


Luxury such as you have found only in French 


soaps at soc and $1.00 the cake... Now 





Renée Adorée, M. G. 
—‘‘Lux Toilet Soap gives 
my skin such a beautiful 
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Joan Crawford, M.G.M. 
—‘*‘Lux Toilet Soap is 
lovely for keeping my skin 





Janet Gaynor, Fox star, 
says: ‘‘Lux Toilet Soap 
makes my skin feel so 
soft and smooth.’’ 


HAIR 





: 


M. 





Eleanor Boardman says: 
**‘It is excellent for the 
very smooth skin a screen 
star must have.’’ 





en 
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The Market Basket 


7A ren. days invite one out of doors; and, with win- 
dows displaying attractive and succulent fruits and vege- 
tables, a trip to market seems the logical excursion. To be 
found there now are rhubarb, pineapple, spinach, radishes, 
scallions or shallots, young green onions and Jerusalem 
artichokes. Fresh veal also is on the market; ani, among 
the fish, mackerel is especially seasonable. And so, in order 
to assist the thrifty and observant housewife the following 
information is given. 

_ Rhubarb—After almost three months on the market, hot- 
house rhubarb is now giving place to rhubarb which has 
been grown out-of-doors. The points to be observed in 
either variety are very much the same, except that, natur- 
ally, it is impossible to find rhubarb grown out-cf-doors as 
red as that grown in a hothouse. The outdoor variety will be 
more tinged with green. However, allowing for tie differ- 
ence in variety, one should choose rhubarb according to 
its degree of redness. The more red there is, the better will 
be the flavor. The leaves, of course, should be green and 
crisp. The texture of the stalks may be determined by 
breaking-off a small piece at the root end; for if the root 
end is tender, the rest of the stalk will be tender. Also, the 
stalks should be firm and crisp. Rhubarb having a good 
color and being firm and crisp will retain its quality much 
longer than inferior fruit. 

Pineappie—Pineapples are now imported in large quan- 
tities from Porto Rico and a few from Jamaica. However, 
with the development in trade between Canada and the 
West Indies, we shall expect to find a larger number from 
Jamaica on the market. In purchasing pineapples avoid 
small ones. They 
are always 
cheaper and, 
consequently 
area great temp- 
tation to the 
economical 
housewife. But 
it is false econ- 
omy to select 
small ones. In 
the first place, 
there is a great 
deal more waste 
in buying these 
small fruit, for 
the thickness of 
the skin is prac- 
tically the same 
regardless of the 
size of the pine- 
apple; so that by 
the time the 
skin, eyes and 
hard core are re- 
moved from a 
small pineapple 
there is a very 
meagre propor- 
tion left of edible 
fruit.In the next 
place, both the 
flavor and the 
texture are con- 
sidered better in 





Upper left: Look for pineapples large and of an even gold color. 
Spinach leaves are crisp, short and curly; sour grass long and 

Upper right: scallions or shallots are blunt at the root ends; 
young green onions round. Lower left: Veal on the market now is fresh, 
It should be firm and a good color. Lower centre: Fresh 
tender radishes are firm and crisp, and have bright green leaves. Lower 


centre: 
straight. 


not chilled. 





By MARGARET E. READ 


the larger pineapples. Ripe pineapples may be detected by a 
uniform golden color and also by the color of the leaves 
pulled from the crown, which are white for some distance 
up from the base. Pineapples spoil] rather quickly when they 
are fully ripe, spoilage usually starting at the base of the 
fruit. It is wisdom, therefore, to be sure that the fruit is 
evenly ripened, with no overripe spots. 

Spinach—Imported spinach has been on the market for 
some time, but the home-grown variety is just beginning to 
appear, and is even better toward the end of April. Very 
often one is apt to find sour grass masquerading as spinach, 
but it is not difficult to distinguish them. The leaves of 
spinach are round and crinkly, while the leaves of sour grass 
are rather long in shape and not at all curly. Also the stems 
of sour grass are of a reddish color, shading off toward 
white; the flavor is distinctly bitter. Spinach leaves should 
be fresh and crisp and bright-green in color. Any wilting or 
fading indicates inferior quality. Spinach which is free 
from sand and dirt is undoubtedly preferable, but except 
for that which comes from the irrigated districts of Cali- 
fornia—where water is sprayed up rather than down—it is 
extremely difficult to get spinach entirely free from grit. 
Consequently it should be very carefully and thoroughly 
washed. Vinegar in the rinsing water is a great help in 
removing clinging particles. 

Scallions, Shallots, Young Green Onions—Young green 
onions are just appearing on the market. Scallions, or, as 
they are sometimes called, shallots have been with us for 
some time. A casual glance reveals slight difference in 
appearance, but upon closer observation it is seen that 





right: The redder the rhubarb, the better the flavor. 


Upper 





scallions are flat at the root end where young green onions 
are round and inclined to be knobby. Scallions never grow 
any larger, while, of course, onions may grow to a consider- 
able size. The flavor of scallions is much milder than that of 
onions. In selecting either of these vegetables, look for 
those which are fresh and crisp, avoiding anything dry or 
faded in color. 

Radishes—Radishes may be grown very quickly, and, 
as one crop rotates upon another, they are found on the 
market during the greater part of the year. Home-grown 
ones, however, will soon make their appearance and will 
be found on the market in abundance. The choice sort 
varies with the locality and even with the individual person. 
One of the most popular is known as French Breakfast. 
It is long and slim, deep red in color without white tips, 
and is very firm. Radishes deteriorate quickly, the leaves 
turn yellow, and the vegetable itself becomes soft and 
wilted. Fresh tender radishes are firm and crisp and have 
bright green leaves 


Jerusalem Arlichokes—Twice a year Jerusalem artichokes 
are on the market—during the month of November, just 
after they have been grown, and again during April, when 
they have been taken from the frozen ground where they 
have been stored all winter. They become soft and deterior- 
ate very quickly; so that when buying them one should be 
sure they are quite firm. It is difficult to get them entirely 
free from knobs, but it is advisable, as it is much less waste- 
ful, to select those which are as even in shape as possible. 

Veal—Fresh veal is now plentiful, and, until the latter 
part of June or 
July, the price 
will be lower 
than it has been. 
Although chilled 
veal may be ob- 
tained through- 
out the year, 
fresh veal is con- 
sidered essen- 
tially a spring 
meat. We have 
both milk-fed 
and grass-fed 
veal, the differ- 
ence being de- 
tected by color. 
The former is a 
pale, white meat 
while the latter 
is rather red. 
The grass-fed 
veal is not as 
tender or of as 
good a flavor as 
the milk-fed. 
The flavor of 
veal is not im- 
proved by hang- 
ing; on the con- 
trary, it deterior- 
ates quickly, and 
consequently, 

Continued on 

page 73 
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Continued from page 13 


slippers tenderly, set them beside her bed 
with heels together and saucy toes pointed 
out. It was then that Jerry spoke, and his 
speech emphasized a silence Laura hadn’t 
even noticed. 

“Seems to me,” he said, stripping off his 
tie, ‘as if those heels would be darned 
unhandy.” 

“Not bad for dancing; rather like ’em,” 
Laura told him coolly. 

Jerry sneezed. And though there seemed 
no connection... . 

“IT subbose I’b geddig old,” he observed 
in a tone that indignatrly denied such a 
supposition, ‘‘bud . . . but it seebs to me 
Lee gets younger and younger every week. 
How you stand his line is beyond me.” 
He sneezed again. 

“Why, Jerry, what on earth! Lee’s your 
friend!’’ said Laura, in polite wifely amaze- 
ment. 

“Any unbrejudiced observer’s take him 
or a breddy good friend of yours,’ said 
Jerry, sneezing the third time. ‘Every 
other dance, just aboud. . .” 

“‘Lee’s a good dancer—our steps suit, and 
you know it.” Laura carefully avoided 
adding, ‘“‘And how many dances did you 
have with Madge?” 

Jerry cleared his throat expressively. 

“And if you’re really taking cold, you’d 
better do something about it,”’ said Laura 
with relentless solicitude. ‘They said there 
was flu in town.” 

Jerry, who had been planning to do some- 
thing about it, now quite naturally did 
nothing of the sort. 

And it was true about the flu. Jerry had 
it. 

He had it thoroughly; so thoroughly that 
golden slippers and all other frivolities were 
banished from Laura’s mind and from the 
bedroom that took on the terrible neatness 
of a hospital. For what, Laura asked the 
doctor, was a home for if a man couldn’t 
stay in it when he needed it? Much better 
to send Junior, fat and healthy, to his 
grandmother’s. Certainly Jerry wasn’t 
going to have a strange nurse as long as she 
knew enough. 

There was one night when even the 
stiffest-starched nurse if she’d had any sense 
at all, would have had Laura there. That 
was the night that Jerry’s fever was highest, 
and he talked unendingly, his hand right 


over hers. Talked about his job, and the 
office, and his mother; but he talked most 
of all about himself and Laura. He seemed 
to go back to the very beginning, before 
they were married. 
“No taller’n she is 


. maybe not as 


tall . . . like tall women .. . but women 
like tall men . . .””. Then, coming down to 
date, “Lee... damn _ long-legged shad! 


Looks down at her . she looks up... 
Women like to look up. . . Cinderella. . . 
Yes, honey, you do have to work in the 
kitchen and wear old clothes but you won’t 
always .. . Have a gold dress to go with 
gold slippers when our ship comes in. . .” 

When Laura thought she couldn’t stand 
it any longer, the muttered sentences 
stopped and he slept. The next morning he 
was better. 

And not so long after that, he was sitting 
up, still terribly weak, and touchingly docile, 
but strong enough to worry about how 
much his silly illness had cost. And how 
much work Laura had done—taking care of 
him and all. 

“Minnie Lou’s been here a good deal,” 
she told him. “She’s good-hearted if she 
hasn’t much sense. And I give her things 
unstead of paying her—she’d rather be paid 
that way. That no-’count husband of hers 
takes any money she gets, but clothes are 
hers, and if she can’t wear them herself she 
can trade them. She’ll take anything— 
that’s why I’ve always given her my old 
shoes, though she wears sevens. . .” 

Laura had hoped to draw Jerry away 
from the subject of their own finances, but 
he wouldn’t be drawn. 

‘‘Where’d you get any clothes to give her, 
honey?” he scoffed with a wobbly smile. 

Laura looked down at her feet, in the 
shapeless house slippers she’d been wearing 
because they made no noise—spread-out, 
sloppy-looking, ungainly wrecks. And 
Jerry was wearing the same sort—old 
slippers she’d given him the first Christmas 
they were married, worn out but resurrected 
for his convalescence. She moved closer, 
snuggled her old slippers sociably against 
his. 

“‘Well—I guess I was extravagant,”’ she 
confessed, “but those new gold slippers of 
mine—the ones with the awful heels— 
really weren’t quite comfortable. So I 
gave her those.” 
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should not be overlong in reaching the 
consumer. The flesh should be firm and 
not too wet. There is practically no fat. 
Mackerel—Fresh mackerel appears on 
the market about the first of April, and may 
be recognized by its speckled bluish skin 
and its body sharply pointed at both ends. 
One very common variety has dark stripes 


running obliquely from the gills to the tail, 
and another has wavy stripes on the upper 
part of the body. It is, perhaps, the prettiest 
fish on the market, and its beauty is more 
than skin deep, for it has a rich and delicious 
flavor. The flesh should be firm and the 
eyes full and bright. The roe is almost as 
good as shad. 





Tea- 400 B.C. 


Apparently it was the Chinese 
who discovered that a bever- 
age could be made from the 
leaves of the tea-piant, for a 
Chinese author in the 4th cen- 


tury B.C., writes of a beverage 
that could be produced by 
steeping the leaves of the tea- 
plant in hot water. 


"SALADAY 


TEA 


‘Fresh from . the gardens’ 
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edn Octmeal Macdroon: ? 





‘ CUSE the Scotch. It’s the best we can do 
S so far awa’ frae the land o’ cakes. But the 


~~ word MacAroon in conjunction with Oat- 
is meal, would make a Zulu wish to play the bag- 
£3 pipes. If Oatmeal MacAroons originated in 
oe. Scotland, then it constitutes one more reason 
° AD for admiring the versatile abilities of the Scottish 


people. The recipe is very simple—and, as might 
be expected—most economical ! 


2 teaspoons Magic Bak- 
ing Powder 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

214 cups rolled oats 


1 tablespoon butter 
1 cup white sugar 


i ese 
14 teaspoon salt 


Rub together butter, sugar, rolled oats, salt and 
baking powder, then drop in the egg unbeaten, 
add vanilla, mix well with wooden spoon. Drop 
mixture about the size of a hazelnut in buttered 
pans and bake 10 to 15 minutes. 


Bake yowown * withy 


MAGIC BAKING Po ‘OWDER 
for gudlor dalisfaction &ilisfachorpand economy) 
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Will you Sell us 


your Kecipes ? 


EDWARDSBURG 
CROWN BRAND CORN SYRUP 


BENSON’S GOLDEN SYRUP 
are the purest and most delicious 
obtainable. Besides being perfect 
table Syrups they are ideal sweet- 
eners for general baking and cook- 
ing purposes, and make excellent 
candy. They are full of nourish- 
ment and particularly recommend 
-ed for children. BENSON'S 
GOLDEN is a thicker and sweeter 
Syrup than Crown Brand. 


BENSON'S PREPARED CORN 
For over 70 years BENSON'S PRE- 
PARED CORN has been regarded 
as a household necessity for mak- 
ing delicious desserts and for pre- 
paring sauces. It is corn starch in 
its finest and purest form, speci- 


ally prepared and tested for the 
requirements of home cooking. 


MAZOLA 


the economical salad and cooking 
Oil, is used for deep frying, saute- 
ing and shortening. It can be 
used over and over again for this 
purpose without carrying the flav- 
or from one food to another, an 
economy that housewives appreci- 
ate—it is preferred by many to 
olive oil for making Salad Dress- 


ings. 





YoOuR favorite Recipe. . that simple, tasty dish 
that your family enjoys and your friends praise 
may be worth money. 


Here is your chance to find out. The Canada Starch 
Company will buy practical, easily prepared and in- 
expensive Recipes. 


Preparatory to bringing out our new Recipe Book, 
we will pay $5.00 each for the best fifty Recipes 
received from Canadian house-wives, and $3.00 each 
for the next best fifty. All Recipes must be mailed 
on or before May Ist, 1929. 

The only conditions are: The ingredients of your Recipes must in- 
clude one or more of the Famous Canada Starch Products. All 
measurements must be level. Use ordinary measuring cups and 
spoons. Besides the ingredients, give a clear outline of the method 
of mixing and cooking. 

Send in Recipes for Desserts, Cooked Dishes, Pastries, Salads, Candy, 
etc Recipes will be judged and tested by well known Canadian 
dietitians. 

In case of duplication of the Recipes finally selected by the Judges, 
those received earliest will be given preference. 


All Recipes submitted become the property of the Canada Starch 
Company and may be used as desired by them, and will not be 
returned. 

Look over your Recipes now and forward the best to us 
REMEMBER---May ist. is your last chance. 


THE CANADA STARCH CO. LIMITED 
Advertising Department 

P. 0. BOX 7, STATION “H" 
MONTREAL 
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A Sound Training for Your Boy 


in boyhood is the foundation for success in later life. Your boy has it in him 
to win distinction and wealth. Here is his opportunity to learn while he is 
young how to meet people, how to impress them, how to succeed with them. 
More than that — here is his opportunity to learn the true value of money, and 


YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS CLUB, 
143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Please tell me how I can join your organization of 


Roy Salesmen, and make money and win prizes. 


how to handle it. He can earn a regular 
income and win many special prizes, 
handling MacLean’s Magazine and The 
Chatelaine. 

Have him sign the coupon now and mail 
it to us for further particulars. 


Fill in and Mail the Coupon— 
We Will Send You Complete Information 
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Interesting Chatelaine 


Embroidery Numbers 


~~ 


Hand-Painted Scarf—There is nothing 
smarter than a hand-painted scarf in the 
modern manner. This one is easily done at 
home. Instructions, suggestions and color 
plans complete with number 532, 25 cents 
postpaid. 


Hand-Painted Shawl—A highly _ indi- 
vidual shawl can be easily painted by 
using wax transfer design number 533, 62 
cents postpaid. 


Painting Set—A special set of fabric 
paints in six bottles of intense colors: 
yellow, rose, blue, green, coral and violet, a 
jar of medium and a jar of painting black, 
together with a brush and _ instructions. 
Number 531, $2.88 postpaid. 


Owl Design—The ‘‘wise old owl” in eight 
cunning designs for transfer in embroidery 
and appliqué, with suggestions for many 
uses. Number 544, 31 cents postpaid. 


Toy Duck—A very complete package, in- 
cluding fast color yellow gingham, floss and 
instructions for making this cuddlesome 
duck. The material is so arranged that 
two ducks instead of one may be made 
from the same order, if desired. He is 
number 104, at 60 cents postpaid. 


Crisp Organdy Curtains— Pattern number 
550 furnishes wax transfers of dainty tulip 
designs used as shadow appliqués to 
decorate both the wide hems of organdy 
curtains and the valance. 


Tulip Quilt Blocks—A tulip design for the 
block cushion or bedspread is 554, 24 cents 
postpaid. This is supplied also in the 
actual materials—colors yellow, orange and 
green on a white ground—Peter Pan, fast 
colors, at $6.03; Percale, fast colors, at 
$3.02. 


Rose Quilt Blocks—A rose design for the 
same purpose, number 555, 24 cents post- 
paid. Supplied in Peter Pan, eight and a 
half yards, $6.61, in two values of pink 
with a yellow centre, green leaves and 
appliqué stems. Percale in this same 
assortment, $3.28. 


Iris Quilt Blocks—An iris design which 
requires six and a half yards assorted colors. 
Design number 556, 24 cents. Actual 
material, Peter Pan, $5.03; Percale, $2.50. 


Special Group of Tulip, Rose and Ivis 
Quilt Blocks—For those who make patch- 
work pillows particularly, there is a specially 
priced group of designs under number 557 
at 50 cents complete. 


Parchment Lamp Shade—Number 537 in- 
cludes wire frame, stamped parchment 
scored and perforated for the cord, tassels 
and instructions for making. $2.09, post- 
paid. 


Lacquers for Painting Shade—A kit of 
special lacquers in rose, yellow and blue, a 
bottle of medium and a jar of opaque black, 
with brush and instructions Enough in 
the set to paint a dozen shades, and suitable 
for painting heavy materials such as burlap 
or crash for modernistic porch pillows and 
slip covers. Number 538, $1.68 postpaid. 


Hooked Rug—In ten colors, keyed to suit 
any room. Number 512, stamped on India 
burlap, with color chart and complete 
instructions, $2.05. Yarn assortment, $12.31. 


Flower Appliqués for Bedspread, Curtain 
Ends and Vanity Dresser—Spread and 
bolster pattern, number 510 comes in wax 
transfer and includes complete design and 
all parts to stamp on colored appliqué 
patches. Full instructions for making are 
given; price, 37 cents postpaid. Number 
511A includes wax transfer patterns for four 
curtain ends and all appliqué parts; price 
30 cents postpaid. 511B supplies the same 
design in eight corner transfers for scarfs, 
and a vanity dresser set to match the spread 
and curtains; price 25 cents postpaid. 
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. FASHION COURTS THE SLEEVELESS BLOUSE 
For Athletic Comfort 





Jacket No. 9650 Skirt No. 9651 
A sleeveless tuck-in blouse of shan- 
tung. No. 9631, ts the perfect ac- 
companiment to the tweed suit. 
The short jacket has a shaped band 
continuing straight across the back. 
Sizes 14 to 46; skirt, 26 to 40. 
Price, 40 cents each. 








Blouse No. 9631 Skirt No, 9651 
This version of the skert at the 
left is in homespun. Its; ront panel 
ends in pleats. With & is worn a 
collarless novelty jersey blouse, 
which may have a shaped collar. 
Sizes 14 to 42; skert, 26 to 40. 
Price, 40 cents each. 





Frock No. 9649 
Shirring below the hip-line gives 
the skirt of this printed silk crépe 
Jrock a becoming fulness. A wide 
girdle joins its ends in a bow at 
the left side, and the neck-line has 
a bow finish. Sizes 14 to 42. 
Price, 65 cents. 


SILK FOR TOWN AND WOOL FOR SPORTS 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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THE SPORTS ENSEMBLE AND COAT FROCK . 
Are Perennially Popular 


74 














e 
Frock No. 9648 Ensemble No. 9647 Ensemble No. 9647 
The coat-frock is especially smart When this ensemble is intended When this ensemble is to costume 
for spring. This one-piece model for strenuous sports, it may be the spectator, it is fashioned of 
of covert-cloth has a simulated made of cotton gabardine. The silk crépe. The scarf ends and the 
wrapped front outlined with stitch- sleeveless frock has three inverted cuffs repeat the scalloped theme 
ing and an inverted pleat at each pleats, and the stitched front has on the closing of the frock. The 
side, below the belt. Sizes 14 to 46. a scalloped closing. Sizes 14 to 44. sleeves are sel in. Sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, 65 cents. Price, 65 cents. Price, 65 cents. 
TWO ASPECTS OF FASHION OUT-OF-DOORS 
} 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Nightgown No. 9741 
Straight lace banding gives a 
becoming yoke effect to this 
crépe de Chine gown with in- 
verted tucks in front. The 
hem-line may be straight or 

pointed. Sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, 40 cents. 


ec 


Crépe de Chine fash- 
tons this step-in 
chemise trimmed 
with lace. The model 
may have a V or 
round neck in back. 
Sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Dance Set No. 9718 
(Right) Step-ins of 
crépe satin and lace 
and a lace brassiére, 
shaped and with a 
back-strap finish, 
combine in this two- 
piece evening set. 
Sizes 14 to 40. 
Price, 40 cents. 


DAINTY FOUNDATIONS | 
FOR THE NEW SPRING a 
COSTUME 
























Négligée or 


Beach Coat No. 9719 
This négligée in three tones of 
shantung has wide sleeves 
attached to short kimono ones. 


Sizes 


small, medium, and 


large. 
Price, 40 cents. 


¢f 
These are Vogue Paterns. They may be obtained from the hoon ‘listed on page 60, or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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FAMOUS FEET 


how they’ re kept 
free from corns 


NAOMI JOHNSON'’S 
Famous Feet 


“Every one has to work ‘under 
pressure’ now and then. But why 
work under the pressure of a 
corn... with Blue=jay so handy?” 
... asks Naomi Johnson, lovely 
“Vanities” girl. 


Ending a corn with Blue-jay is gentle 
and sure. No danger of infection, as 
with self-paring. No guessing how 
much to use. Each Blue=jay has just the 
right amount of the soothing medi- 
cant to remove the corn. Relief is 
instant... for the cushiony pad stops 
shoe-pressure and pain at once. And 
shortly, the corn makes its adieu. 
Standard for 29 years; improved and 
finer than ever today. At all drug 
stores. For calluses and bunions, ask 
for the larger size Blue=jay. 


‘Blue-jay 





OB. & B., 1929 


|THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 










Bloomer No. 112 for 
Larger Figures 


Ask to see our Bloomer No. 
112, specially designed to fit 
larger figures. Size A for 
women of 125 Ibs. Size 
B, 145 lbs. Size C, 175 Ibs. 
Size O.S., over 175 Ibs. 


GARTER Boomer No. 120 
is illustrated here. It has yoke 
front and garter cuff of con- 


This bloomer bas regular leg trasting color, Brassiere to 
length and is moulded to fit match is shown but vest may 
the figure perfectly, be procured if desired. 


c for Pipaiiet 


Servus Lingerie combines strictly tailored lines, 
smartness of appearance and absolute ease of motion— 
whether for strenuous sport, as the perfect fitting 
undergarment for clinging evening gowns, or the 
luxurious, comfortable undress of the boudoir. 

Always correct—always comfortable, a complete 
line of Modern styles is featured by leading stores. 
The Servus label is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


LINGERIE 


Made By 
Houlding & Coleman Limited 


‘ToRONTO 





102 
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fect: 


ASHES of ROSES 
SOAP) 





The Bath of Beauty 


CFon the loveliest ladies of France, Bourjois of 
Paris created this Savon de Luxe... Ashes of 
Roses...a soap with a satin-smooth lather that 
guards loveliness of skin with rarely precious oils 
... that thrills with its “Perfume of Happiness”. 


Such exquisite pleasure as you will find in its daily 
use... such beauty of skin and complexion as will 
be yours, are generous rewards for your faith in 
Ashes of Roses. 


Seek it at the better shops. Buy it by the tablet or 
Jour tablets in a charming Leatherette Case. 


ASHES of ROSES SOAP 


Perfume * Creams * Rouges * Lipsticks 


Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 





Wind-burned Skins 
—need — 


Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment. They do so much to 

allay irritation, redness and roughness of the 

face and hands, remove dust and grime and 

keep the skin soft and clear under all condi- 

tions of exposure. 

Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. Talcum 25c. 
Sold everywhere. Sample each free. 


Address Canadian Depot: 
J.T. Wait Company, Ltd., Montreal, 





Us a fact—you can now 
get a wax that sets quick- 
er, dries harder, lasts 
longer and has a richer 
toned finish. 


Chan 


THE ALL-PURPOSE POLISHING 


IBVAVAGAVAVAVA 





40c to $3.25 
sizes 
Channell Limited 
Toronto 





WAX 






















Apron and 
| Bonnet Set. No. 2911 
| Printed cotton rep fash- 
tons this practical play- 
time set, with the apron 
fastening on the shoul- 
ders. Sizes 2 to 8 years. { 
Price, 40 cents. \ 





Frock No. 2904 

| The front and back of this frock 
| of plain and printed lawn are 
| shirred and joined toa straight 
yoke. The sleeves may be long or 
| short. Bloomers. Sizes 2 to 10 
years. Price, 40 cents. 
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THE YOUNG 
MODERNS 


ANSWER THE 
CALL 


OF EASTER 





Frock No. 2905 
A_ scalloped band on 
the skirt and a scal- 
loped front on the bod- 
ice are features of this 
frock made of printed 
and plain silk crépe. 
Sizes 8 to 14 years. 

Price, 40 cents. 


Suit No. 2906 
Motif No. 618 ts used 
to embroider the stars 
and eagle emblem on 
this two-piece sailor suit 
of drill The blouse may 
be worn over the straight 
trousers. Sizes 2 to 6 
Price, 40 cents; 
mottf, 40 cents. e 
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Suit No. 2907 
A colton broadcloth blouse and 
straight cheviot trousers combine 
in this two-piece suit. The regu- 
lation shirt may have short sleeves. 

Sizes 6 to 14 

Price, 40 cents. 


ec 


| These are Vogue Paterna. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from 
Vogue Puttern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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SPRING IS IN THE AIR 
And So Are Prints 


Blouse No. 9692 

Skirt No. 9693 
A sign of spring chic is lo wear a 
printed crépe blouse with a cir- 
cular woollen skirt. This one, 
which may be tucked tn or worn 
outside, ts collarless with revers 
and a tie. Sizes 14 to 44; skirt, 

26 to 40 Price, 40 cents each. 


THESE FROCKS RECEIVE THEIR DEGREES IN CHIC 
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Blouse No. 9695 

Skirt No. 9696 
Plain crépe ts effectively combined 
with checked silk gabardine in 
this dress. The applied lower sec- 
tion of the blouse extends above 
the belt, and the skirt has box pleats. 
Sizes 14 to 44; skirt, 26 to 40. 

Price, 40 cents each 
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Frock No. 9685 


The flat hip-line of this printed 
crépe frock is accentuated by shirr- 
ing, where the skirt joins the 
blouse section. Shirring reappears 
at the shoulders, and there are 
tucks at the neck in back; 14 to 46. 


Price, 65 cents. 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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THIS SEASON'S CHARMING MOOD * 


Expressed in Bows and Shirring 


af 








Frock No. 9680 
This printed silk crépe frock has 
a circular skirt section joined to 
the sectional upper part in a 
shaped line. The soft bows at the 
neck and waist-line are in one 
with the front. Sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, 65 cents. 








Frock No. 9678 
The tucks at the hip-line of this 
semi-sheer crépe frock are re- 
peated at the hem-line. Shirring 
gives fulness to the skirt, and there 
ts applied trimming at the neck 
and on the sleeves. Sizes 14, to 42. 
Price, 65 cents. 


Frock No. 9684 
Where the skirt of this crépe satin 
frock joins the upper part, there ts 
a triangle of shirring effecting ful- 
ness. Shirrings, too, accent the 
hemstitched collar and cuffs of 
georgelte crépe. Sizes 14 to 42. 
Price, 65 cents. 


EFACH FROCK HAS ITS TREATMENT OF FULNESS } 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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oo floor effects, once 
so elusive, are now attained 
readily, at reasonable cost, with 
Dominion Inlaid Linoleum. 


Rich, colourful tile designs; 
wood parquetry treatments; 
rare mosaics——lend dignity and 
charm wherever they are laid 
delightful floors that blend with . 
furnishings and drapes, and help |N@aa hog 
each room express its individ- ™& 
uality. 


~~ 


|< IRR athena 


Dominion Inlaid Linoleum is 
odourless and quick and easy to 
lay. It cannot wear out; its 
beauty mellows with the years. 


At all good House Furnishing 
and Departmental Stores. 


DO 


I[nlaid 
LINOLEUM | 


WITH THE DOMOLAC FINISH j 


fs 


This soft lustre lacquer finish lends added charm to if 
Dominion Inlaid beauty. It imparts a richness of 
tone usually attained only after years of waxing and 


polishing. 


ee i 


Design ilbhustrated is Dominion 
Marble Tile Inlaid Linoleum No. 
7606. Alsoavailab!le in two other 
colourings No. 7607 and 7605. 
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Safe to End It 
You Test It Free 








Clothes for Baby 


PRISCILLA 
TRIMMED 


My , ° 
; ANNB ELIZABETH WILSON Ribbon is not nearly so 
LQ re ALEC Editor pretty or durable for trim- 


: . safe. Takes only 7 * Magazine for Canadian Women 
or 8 minutes, 


You try it first on a 

single lock of your hair 
to see what it does. Thus 
have no fear of results. 





2 Then simply comb this | 
water-like liquid | 
through your hair. Clean 


H. NAPIER Moore, 
Editorial Director 


moma 


ming baby clothes as is Pris- 
cilla Bias Fold Tape. It halves 
the trouble in binding square 
corners, scallops, etc., be- 
cause it is folded on a true 
bias, and cannot pucker. 
Choose from 30 guaranteed 
tubfast colors in Silk and 


: Grorce H. TYNDALL, Business Manager 
3 Arrange hairand watch 
color gradually creep | oa a = _eenpeeneneEMEEN - aaa 


back. Restoration will be “APRIL 1929 


4 
periect and complete. mane | 





COVER DESIGN BY ESTELLE’KERR 


| Volume II. 
| 





General Articles 


Lawn, also Gingham checks 





Ready-Made Youngsters—By"An In-Between . 3 and striped Percale we single 
Illustrated by J. S. Hallam or double bias fold in a vari- 
Does Mating Depend on the Mater?—By Martha Bright 14 ety of widths. 
IUustrated by Viola Thomaon . ; 
| The Easter Bonnet—Editorial 22 Six Yards to a card in Lawn 
Wages and Wives—By Nancy Leigh 23 Three Yards to a card in Silk 
Our Problem Page Everywhere—inexpensively priced 
Food and Entertaining SEND FOR FASHION BOOK 
Bride's Progress—By Ruth Davison Reid. . . . : 26 Sixteen pages of fashion news, an ‘ 
-size tri card Priscilla. En- 
The Market Basket—By Margaret E.Read . . . . . vee Peo ae stamps for. co. i 
A Springtime Luncheon—By Sybil Gayford Rhind . . . . . . . . . . 70 or 25 cents for Silk, as desired. ' 
Interior Decoration # ry 
The Home Bureau—The Chatelaine’s New Interior Decoration Service . . . . 8 a 
Gardening and Home Planning : SCI 
A Garden Harlequinade eee tae ren 18 AS FOLD TAP 
A Color Page of Flowers Bi 
The Harlequin Flowers—By AdaL. Potts . . . . 19 ILK:--LAWN-GINGHAM-PERCAL 
A House of Simple English Type . . . . . .. eae The Kay Manufacturing Co. 
Messrs. Molesworth, West & Secord, Registered Architects Limited 
Mothercraft 999 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 
The Premature Baby—By Stella EE. Pines. . . . . be So a ee ee 
Coen Illustrated by Viola Thomson 
; Art 
ee ee er Ne Saint James Cathedral— By Reginald Thornhill . . . . . «ees ~~ & 
tell-tale, crude dyes that endanger Etching ' ' 
hair health. Nomess.. . but instead a clear, Fashions 














colorless 100% safe liquid is used that gives From Top to Toe . .. ; Scar es 30 
| P 
the hair its youthful shade and lustre. Faded Written and Illustrated by Eileen Wedd 
hair sparkles with girlhood color, Gray | Vogue Pattern Service 
streaks disappear entirely. This Season’s Charming Mood . . 74 
Make amazing test. See for yourself what Spring aden Awy. . . . 75 
it will do. Few cents’ worth gives complete The Sports Ensemble and Coat Frock + 
restoration. Get full-size bottle from druggist. Fashion Courts the Sleeveless Blouse a ae ae ~ * 
He will return every penny if not delighted. | ‘ ; Fi ae , ee 
Or write for free test supply (give color | ; iction i 
hair). Mary T. Goldman Co., 385-D Goldman Doutle Linee—By Siaclew Mawray BN, he. cl Ge we oo we 4 ‘ 
a r ul, Minn. ustrate y R. - Major | C 
Bidg., St. Feat, . Feet and Inches—By William Whitman (Short Story) . . . . . . . . . 2 | | 150 FT. OF LINE 
MARY T. GOLDMANS Iustrated by W. L. Caffrey | | 
Every Monday Morning—By Sylvia Thorn-Drury(Short Story) . . . . 15 
Hair Color Restorer Illustrated by Frank Spradling . 
a ; ‘ “It"—By L. M. Montgomery (Short Story) . . > % ; er 21 
Jilustrated by Eileen Wedd j 
Children’s Feature 
Rabbit Eggs—By Anne Elizabeth Wilson. . . . 2... . ; . t. 10 | 
Illustrated by Mabel Victoria Leith 
The Rabbit—By Nathaniel A. Benson(Poem) . . ‘ a 


Illustrated by Phoebe Thomson } 


WEEE TE 
Poetry ae | 


ee. 


Northern Spring—By John Hanlon . . er ee ee 
Sweet Charity—By Edith B. Henderson . . . .. ne ates os Ss ae ae 


Regular Departments 
Needlework Service; The Promise of Beauty; The Chatelaine’s Patchwork; What ot 
Your Child? The Domestic Workshop. 





| SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: In Canada, Great Britain and British Possessions (except India), $1.00 
(4/2) per year; United States and Possessions, and Mexico, $1.50; other countries, $3.00 (12/4) 
per year. Single copies, 10c. 
Note: If correct amount not remitted, we will bill for difference so as to avoid delay in filling orders. 
Copyright, 1929, by The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 
| a 
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THe CHILDRENS HAIR 
Use Evan Williams Sham 
Ithy. 


(REESE REE EEE 


to keep it silky and hea 
“Camomile” for fair hair. “Graduated 
Henna” for brown or black hair. 
Made in England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL , 

















BRANCH OFFICES: Montreal, Southam Bldg., 1070 Bleury St.; Winnipeg, 810 Confederation Life | 
Bldg.; New York, Room 556, Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave.; Chicago, Room 905, London | 
Guarantee & Accident Blidg., 360 N. Michigan Blvd.; San Francisco, 246 Monadnock Bldg. 
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T= buffet supper ... a happy blending of formality and 

relaxation... where distinction is the reward of extra care in 

the selection of your table appointments...in the design of 

your silverware. A perfect partner for distinctive entertaining is 

the Paul Revere design in Community Plate... slender jewels 

of the silversmith’s art ... silver ecstasies neenne with beauty 
t 


... little romances crystallized into actuality... a subtle design of 

unaffected richness, aristocrat in its own right... correct and 

charming for every occasion... hinting at only one origin 
the Colonial Period. 


Paul Revere teaspoons, half dozen $4.25. Complete service, six pieces, $35.25 
Water Pitcher $22.50. Other designs at equally modest prices, At your jeweller’s, 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


LIMITED 


© 1929 oweipa Community. LTD 


The Paul Revere Design 


COMMUNITY PLATE 


Chie CMakers of Tudor Plate 





